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AOHI  CULTURAL  MASKETIITG-  ADMI1TIST3ATI01T 


(a)  EXP  ORTA  TIOIM  ACT  •IX)ME'STIg '.COIfSWIPTIOIT  OF 

AGHI  CULTURAL  COMvIODI TIBS 


Appropriations,  19^35; 

Permanent  appropriation  . •  $131  .^29 > ^33 

Reappropriation .  44,497  >7^3 


Proposed  transfers  in  1944  estimates-, 

as  shovm  in  Budget  .schedule . ' . . .  . . 

Total  appropriated  funds,  1943  . ' . ?•;•••• 

Deduct  1943  unobligated  balance  reapfpropr iated  1944  ... 
Total  available,  1943  . 


$173, 927;,  57s 

-650^  246 

175.277.332 
-25,000,000 

150.277.332 


Budget  estimate,  1944: 

Permanent  appropriation . .  $  9^,000,000 

Reappropriation  . . 1..  25.000.000 

Total  Budget  estimate,  1944  . . . . 

Received  by  transfer;  from  ’’Salaries  and  expenses. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration”  . . .  . 

Total  estimated  available,  1944  . . ;. . . 

Decrease  (including  :de crease  of  $120, 6l4  tra.vel  funds 
returned  to  surplus)  . ' . 


$121,000,000 

175,000 

121,175.000 

29.102,532 


project  SQATEIvIBET 


Project 

1942 

'  1943 

(estima-ted) 

1944 

(estimated) 

. Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Pood- stamp  plan,  re- 

-$50,000,000 

demption  payments  .... 

$114,200,000 

$50,000,000 

$  :  -  - 

2.  Cot  ton- stamp  plan. 

) 

; 

redemption  payments  .. 

3,500,000 

: 

— 

3.  Purchase  of  agri- 

; 

cultural  commodities 

' 

; 

for  distribution 
through  state  welfare 

agftn  n.i  p  p  ,  ,  , 

22..,  630. 502 

13.342,500 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

4.  Encouragement  of  ex;- 
port  of  agricultural 
commodit  ie  s-pr  ogram 
payments . 

5,000,000 

5.  Diversion  of  agricul-i 

tura.l  commodities  to 
by-products  and  new 
uses -program  pajTnents 

7.642,500 

26,002,909 

16,500,000  , 

,  -9,. 522,909  ( 

6.  School  milk  and 
lunch  urograms  . 

21,474,000  a/ 

26,5$2',470  w 

■01,632,315  ^ 

+55,079.245 

a/  School  lunch 
School  milk 


1942 

$20,000,000 

1,474,000 


1943 

$20,552,470 

6,000,000 


1944 

$667632. 315 

15,000,000 
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PROJECT  SIATEMT  iCOlITD.  )  ■' 


1944 


Project 


1942 


• 

• 

• 

f 

• 

c 

$ . 

• 

•  -  .  .  . 

$  -  -  :  $2,000,000 

• 

t 

6,613,017 

6,810,450  :  4,927,540 

< 

120,^614 

* 

575'-,  6S3 

•  *  ‘  < 
.25,710,829  yi  ’  .  545,429 

- 

:  569.716c/ 

189,978,288 

150,277,332  cl^l»175.000 

Increase  or 
decrease 


7.  Enco-uragement  of 
domestic  consumption 
and  utilization  of 
agricultural  commodi-^ 
ties  iDy  developing 
and  expanding  market 
facilities  and  loca- ■ 
tion  outlets  where 
present  facilities 
and  outlets  are  under¬ 
developed  or  non¬ 
existent 

8,  Administration  of 

Exportation  and 
Domestic  Consumption  . 
of  Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities  including 
marketing  agreements, 
orders  and  activities 
programs . 

Covered  into  Treasury- 
in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  674;  ...... 

Allotments  and  trans¬ 
fers  to  other  agencies 
and  departments . ■ 

Unobligated  balance  . . 
Total  a va. liable  . 


+$2,000,000  (4) 


-1,282,910  (5) 


-120,6i4 


-25,165,460  (6) 

■  +569,716 


-29,102.332 


^  Includes  $25; 000,000  available  for  incentive  pajonents  program  to  encourage 
production  of  potatoes,  dried  beans,  and  certain  other  -vegetables. 


c/  Represents  an  amount  equal  to  transfers  i’n'the  estiiilates -of  staff  agencies , 
to  offset  amounts  to  be  appropriated  directly,  as  follows: 


Office  of  the  Secretary . ; .  $l40,000 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  :  142,000 

Office  of  Information . .- .  •'  23,000 

Library . . ; .  "  1S,5S5 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics:  ;  • 

Economic  investigations  ........  .  $l40,945  -  • 

Crop  a„nd  livestock  'estimates  ,,  ;105,186  --246,131 

--  ;  ■■  i  -  ■%9.nfe 
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piioji:cn:  so^A-TEMemt  (com.) 


Pro  ject 

\  194^ 

:  1943 

i  (estima.ted) 

i  1944  7 

J  (estimated)  J 

Transfers  in  the  esti- 

i  i 

i  i 

mates  to  other  appro¬ 
priations  as  shown  in 
Budget  schedule  . 

+$403,556 

+$650 , 246 

i 

$  -  -  : 

• 

• 

Received  by  transfer 

from  "Sa„laries  and 
expenses,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment 
Administration*^  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

r,I75,000  ; 

• 

• 

1943  Unobli^ted 

balance  available  in 

• 

• 

|1944  . .  ' 

?942  Unobligated 

—  — 

+25,000,000 

-25,000,000  : 

• 

• 

balance  available  in 

• 

• 

1943 . ; 

1941  Unobligated 

+32,497.7^5 

-32,497,745 

• 

t 

balance  available  in 

1943  . 

-12,000,000 

• 

Total  estimate  or 

• 

• 

appropria.tion  c . . . .  : 

222,879,529 

131.429.s33 

96,000,000  ; 

IITCEEASE  OR  EE  CREASE 

The  decrease  of  $2S,9S1,71S  in  the  projects  of  this  item  for  19^4  consists 
of ; 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $30|000>000  in  the  food  stamp  program,  resulting  from  its 

suspension  March  1,  19^3»  The  conditions  which  hrou^t  this  program  into 

"being  have  now  materially  changed,  llational  food  surpluses  have  dis¬ 
appeared;  critical  shortages  of  some  foods  are  inevitable.  Except  the  aged, 
the  physically  incapacitated  and  the  underprivileged  children,  most  of  the 
persons  "benefited  by  the  food  stamp  program  have  been  absorbed  by  war  in¬ 
dustries.  Since  these  special  groups  can  be  cared  for  through  direct  dis¬ 
tribution  and  other  means,  the  food  stamp  program  is  being  suspended 
March  1,  1943. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $9 1 5^2, 909  tinder  the  project  "Diversion  of  agricultural 

commodities  to  by-products  and  nev/  uses,  program  payments.  "  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  tha-t  reductions  can  be  made  in  the  operations  of  certain  diversion 
programs  such  as  peanut  marketing,  binder  twine  and  relief  milk. 

(3)  An  increa.se  of  $99»079»^43  under  the  project  "School  milk  and  lunch 

programs.  An  expansion  in  both  the  school  milk  and  school  lunch  programs 
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is  planned  for  the  fiscal  year  1944,  The.  school  milk  program  in  December 
1942  was  reaching  1,3  million  children  in  8,000  areas.  It  is  pla.nned  to 
expand  the  program  during  the  1944  fiscal  year  to  5  million  cnildren. 

The  school  Lunch  program  for  1944  will  be  upera^ted  entirely  on  the  new, 

basis  whereby  the  foods  are.  purcha  sed  loca.lly  by  the  sponsor  and  an  . 

indemnity  payment  is  made  to  the  sponsor  each  month  bash'd  on  the  number^ 
and  tjrpe"  of  .meals  served,  .formerly  many  incomplete  and 'cold  lurches  were' 
served.  The.  more  general  serving  of  hot  and  complete  lunches  is  now  being 
encouraged,  ,  This  factor,  in  addition  to.  a ’general  20.  perjcent '  increase  in 
the  cost  of  foods,  will  re^lt  in  an  increased  cost  per  rn'orith’  per  child. 

It  is  planned  to  expand  the  program  so  that  during  the  1944  fiscal  year  a 
monthly  average  of  6  million  children  will  be  benefiting  from  the  program. 


(4)  An  allotment  of  $2,000,000  for  a  new  project,  "Bncouragement  of  ■  ■  -  '■  ' 
domestic  consumption  and  utilization  of  agricultura.l  commodities  by  de— 
vel oping  and  expanding  ma,rket  facilities  and  outlets  wh6re  present 
facilities  and  outler.s  are  underdevelopQd.  or  nonexistent."  In  many  areas 
production  has  been  increased  v/here  marketing  facilities  have 'been -inade¬ 
quate  or  entirely  Hacking  resulting  in  unnecessary  waste  and^unstable 
prices.  Under  this  program  the  Agricultupal  Marketing  Administration, 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  state  marketing  agencies,  farmers  coope 
atives,  trade  associations,  and  extension  services,  would  develop  the  nec¬ 
essary  facilities  and  outlets. 


(5)  A  decrease  of  $l,882't9^Q  administrative  expenses  primg,rily  as — a 
result  of  the  suspension  of  the  food  stamp  plan. 


(6)  A  decrease  of  $23.l63.460  in  contemplated  allotments  and  transfers. 

Of  this  amount  $120,000  is  a  reduction  in  funds  required  by  the  Division 
of  Disbursement,  Treasury  Department,  as  a  result  of  the  suspension  of  the. 
stamp  plan;  $25,000,000  available  for  incentive  pa^^onents  in  1943  if  such 
program  is  put  into  effect. 


CHAITGE  11m:  LANGUAGE 


'  The  estimates  include  a -proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new 'language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

Exportation  -arid  Domestic  Consumption  .of  Agricultural  Commodities,  _ 
Department  of  Agriculture ;  To  enable  the  Secretary  [of  Agriculture  J 
to  further  cariqr  out  the  provisions  of  section  32,  as  amended,  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 'Act, 
and  for  other  purposes" ,  approved  August  24,  1935  (7  U.  S.  C.  ^6l2c_)> 
and  sub ject  -  to  all  provisions,  of  la.v)’  relating  to  the.  expend-iti^e  of 
funds  appropriated  by  such  section,  there  is  hereby  raappr  opr  late  d- 
for  the  f  iscal  ^^^ear  [19432  1944  the .  unobligated  balances  of  the 
funds  made  a.vailable  for  the  purposes  of  such  section  32  for  the 
fiscal  [years  iq4l- an.d  1942]  year- 1943.  -Such  s-ums  .shall  be  in  . 
addition  to,  and  not  ih  substitution  for,  [',_^.  other  appropriations  ' 
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made  "by  such  section  oh  for.  the.  pm-jjuses  of  such  section]  the 
appropriation  made  hy  said  section  32 >  and  shall  he  availahle  , 

during  the  fiscal  j^ar  .19^4  for  administrative  e::^enses.  in 

carrying  out  said  section .'32  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing 

Agreement  Act  of  1937  ?  approved  June  3»  1957 >  -  g-P^6^d.ed 

(7  U.  S,  C.  601  et  seq.  )  ,  in  .accordance  ,  vdth  the  provisions  of 

eection  392  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of'193^» 

approved  Fehruary  •  l6 ,  193^  .(7  U.  S.  C,  1392) ,  as  amended  hy  the 

Act  approved  January  3i»  19^2  (56  Stat.  4l-42)]  including  . , 

personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columhia' and  else\ifhere; 

Provided,  The.t''hot  't6~  exceed  $175>OQO  of  the  unohligated 

halance  of  ther  R.ppropriation  made  hy  section  12-"(p..)  -tittle  I, 

of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  approved  May  12,  1933*  p-s 

amended  (7  U.  S/C«  6l2') ,  '  shall- he  e.vailahle  during  the  fiscal' 

year  1944  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  further  perform  the  duty 

imposed  upon  him  under  ^pplicahle  laws  to  protect  the  interests 

'  ’  of  consumers  with  due  rega.rd  to  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous 
and  staple  supj-ly  of  agricultural  commodities  adequate  to  meet 
consumer  dema. '.d  at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers, 
which  sum  sha...!  he  availa.hle  for  administraJtive  expenses 
(including  noL  bo  exceed  ,200  for  pr  in  ting  >rrd  binding.)  in 

accordance  v/ith  the  provisions  of  suh  sect  ion  (a)  of  the  afore¬ 

said  section  392,  hut  without  regard  to  the- limitations- pre- 
scrihed  in  suhsection-  (h)  thereof  ^  (56  Stat,  •69^).  ■■ 

The  cha.nges  are  as  follov/s; 

(1) ~The  language  which  provided  for  the  reappropr iation  in  fiscal  year 
19^3  op  "the  ■'•i.no'bligated  halances  Of  funds  under  this  title  for  fiscal  years 
19^1  and.  ly.id  is  amended  so  :a,s  to  .  rea^ppropfiate  for  19^4,  the  unobligated 
balance  of  -che  19^3  appropriation, 

(2) '  The  provision  for  administra.tive  expenses  has  been  inserted  to  clarify 
the  'language  , on  which  is .ibased  the.  authority  to  expand  funds  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  in  carrying -out  the  purposes  of  section  32  and  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing-Agreement  Act  of  1937» 

(3)  The  proviso  which  ha-s  been  added  is  desired  to  provide  funds  for-  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Consumers’  Counsel  Division,  Prior  to  the 
fiscal  year  19^3  Constuners'  Counsel,  then  a  part  of  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  was  financed  primarily  from  the  unobligated 
balance  of  the  funds  appropriated  .under '  the  title  ’’Sala.ries ^ and- expenses. 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra-tion,  ”  The  enactment,  of  Ikiblic' Law  427. 
77th  Congress,  approved  Janua..ry  31 1  1942,  limited  the  administrative 
expenses  for  section' 32  activities  and  "Salaries  and  expenses/ Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration"  to  4  percent  of  the'^’Ptal  flu-nde  ayp.ilable  for 
any  fiscal  year*  ,  Tlie  financing  of  Consumers’  Counsel  activities*  was  not 
contemplated  within  this  limita-tion  inasmuch  as  the  organization  was  not 
transferred  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Atoinistratipn  until..  Jebruary 
1942  by  Secretary's  Memorandum  9SS,  This  pro'y iso  in' the  Budget  will  permit 
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the  use  of  $175,000  of  the  unohli^ted  he.le.nces  of  the  e.ppropr lotion 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  /anr-fisca 
year  1944  in  addition  to  th&  4, percent  limita.ti.on  for  administratpye 
expenses  for  the  financj.ng  of^  Consumer  a.!  .Counsel,  - 


WORK  UKRER  THIS  APPROPRIATI® 


Oeneral:  Work  under  this  appropriation  is  concerned  with  providing' a  means 

to  counteract  market  fluctuations  and  to  ahsorh  the  impact,  of  ^usml 
market  conditions,  occasioned  hy  war.  The  el imination  of  certain  .export 
markets  and  import  sources;  unusual ,  demands  for  some  products;  ,t^ans- 


portatio,n,' riaqkiiglng,  OT.a  manpower  difficulties-;  tne-pew  produyi  n 
goals  for;  agrtoulture,  have  all  tended  to  ysturh  normal  mrk^t^condi- 
tions  and  increa.se  the  need  for  stabilization  activity,  ;  -.j- 


Programs  under  this  appropriation  are  a  method  of  .carrying'  out  the 
Department's  general  price  support  program.  Even  under 

planning,  certain  seasonal  and  temporary  surpluses  will  -  continue-,^  occur,  . 
althou^  national  food  surpluses  have  largely  disappeared  and  critical 
shortages  of  some  foods  are  inevitable. 


Through  the  diversion  programs,  substitutes  have- been  made ■available  for 
some  materials  now  short.  These  materials  include  former' imp or.ts  now 
cut  off  by  the  v?ar,  as  well  as  critical  domestic  materials. 


The  work  under  this  appropriation  is  divided  by  projects  as  follows: 


Protect  1.  Pood  stamp  plan,  redemption  payments:  -The  stamp  program 
was  i^^i^rated  in  May  1939  to  improve- -farm  income  by  increasing  ..con-, 
sumption  of  surplus  foods  and  at  the  . sajne  time  to  improve  thp -diets  .of 
families  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  their  minimum  food 

needs,'  ,  - 


The  program  developed  slowly  on  an  experimental  basis  until  the 
of  1940  It  was  then  expanded  rapidly,  until  at  its  peak  in  Ma J  :■  ,  9  y,, * 

4,0  million  persons  in  4?  states-.  1,471  counties,  and  HS 

;were  participating,  -  The  areas  included  about  -62  percent  of  the  Kp.tion  s 
total  population.  1  h 


Through  January  1943  free  blue  stamps  issued^under  tnis .prograjn .  since 
its  inception  have  'totaled  about  $256  million.  The  montUy  yoli^e  of 
blue  stemp  issuance,  was  greatest  in  July  1941*  totaling  10  rmiUioP; 
dollars,-  ’  '  :  .  -  1  "oO  , 


-Approximately  4,2  billion  pounds  of._ designated  c0iw9d_itibs___h^ye^be 
•purchased  with-  blue  stamps,--  --.r,-'.  S 


.  Project  2,  •  Cotton  ,  stamp  plan,,  redemption  payment's: ,, .  "^^is  , progrgn 
has  not,  been  in  operation  -  since  the  flatter  ^©.rt.  of  the.,, fis.cal.., year  lyh^. 
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-  "  Project  3»'  Ptirchasfe.  of  agrlculttlral ,  d6mm6d:iti;e-s7i‘of  distritetion 

■■-■  through  stfit'e  welfare  agencies;  '  '  ^ '  -  .  .  . 

:  ‘vOhjec'tive tprovide'-dutlets  for  local ''ajid  seasonal 'surpluses. „and-,  to  pre¬ 
vent  market''‘glut s'  through  R,  progr8.m‘  of  distrihuting  surpluses -.to the 
lowest  ihdome  'groups'  in  this  country,  '  '  ^ 

The  Prohlem  and  its  Significance;  At  the  peak  of  the  direct-  dlstrihution 
progfam-,  app'roximately  11,7  million:  people  'benefited.  As  na^ti.onal  sur¬ 
pluses' ■•dis-ap'p'ea'r'ed,  arid  as  more  'and'  more  families  'became  a'ble  to. 'duy 
the  friods-'  thby  ne.e'ded,  the  program  was'  curtailed  until  'by 'De'c'em'bep;'  1942 
■  par tieipa'tldn -had' ‘been  cut  to  2, 4  million.  Present  plans'  call 'for, 

■■  further.‘''reducti'bh"hn  participation;  to  1,2  million  in  1944,  "but  the  need 
--".for  some  direct  distribution  activity  continues, 

The  people  still  pp.rticipat ing  in  the_  program  are,  for  the  most,  part, 

.  nonemploya'ble'S"— the  aged,  the  crippled,  the  iDlind  —  men  a.nd  women  who 
■'ha.ve  not  shared  in  war  ;^rosperity,  'but  who  have  actually,  in  the  face  of 

•  higher'  living  Costs,'  suffered  more.  The -foods  purcha,sed  are  largely 

.j'.-U;  items  in  local  o'r  temporary  surplus.  Even  under  the  most  careful  -planning, 

■  some .  unavoidOhle  corpluses  will ■  continue  to  occur  in  areas  where  produc¬ 
tion  goal  crops  outstrip  storage  and  processing  facilities  or  a.vaila'ble 
truck  and  rail  transportation.  In  other  cases,  lack  of  shipping  sp^pe  or 
changing  needs  make  it "Impossihle  'tpyship  under  the  lenddlease  prergram 
the' foods  intended  for  tha.t  purpose,  ‘In  either  instance,  the  direct 
distri'bution  program  provides  an  outlet  for  distri'bUt ing  these  commodi¬ 
ties,  which  might  otherwise  'be  wasted,  to  low- income  families,  . 

•  '  It 'Is 'hecesfdry  that’  this  program  "be  '  eon tinue'd,  .  though  on  a  limited  scale, 

in  'order 'to ''-have '-‘facilities  availa'bl'e  'for  relieving  temporary  and 
seasonal' market  gluts'-  v;hich  may  occur  under '  the  expa^nded  production  goals 
and  for  assistance  to  the  price  ■stahilizafio'n  program  of  the  Department, 

Genera.l  Plan ;  Purcha^as.oare-ma'de-'to  meet-'an-emergenej'’  '‘si,tua-tion  in  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  products  and  to  give  farmers  'the  assurance  of 
income  and  sale  needed  in  order  to  secure^ increased  productipn.  The 

■  commodities  are-  shipped  upon  orders  'fro'm'  statO  welfare  . off ic’e.srfo.r  dis¬ 
tri'bution'  to  needy  ^rsOnsV'-’'  '  '  ‘  "  7. , 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program;  In,  December .  19.42, ’2  m.illion-- 
persons  in  family  groups’ and '  391 » 0^0  pef  sOns- i-nr-uUst'i'tutions  and;- special 
groups  participated' in-^' the  program,  Approxina’teiy,  29.1.300,000  pounds  of 
food  valued  at  •$2-^40(3,000  ■was’''di'stril)uted,  in''' tiia't .month,  Foods' dis- 
trilDuted-  included  -pr'i'hc'ipa-ily ''Oat ' Or  v/heal '  cereai'j  white  flour,  corn 
.  meal  or  'grit sV dry '068.110  and  apples; J 

Project  '4,  EhcoUragement  of '^export' Of  agri'cUl'Iur'al,  commodities, 

program  pasments';  ''  •• 

Objective;  To  dispose  of  'sur'plus-''’'stocks '  and  to  support  farm  prices  through 
a  program  of  maintaining  foreign  markets. 
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The  Pro  1316111  and  its  Significance;  On  July.  1,  1942  there -was.  on- -hand  the 
largest'  supply  of  v/heat  in  the  history  - of  .the  :United  States,  approx i- 
mately  1,6  hillion  hushels.  Total  domestic  utilization  of  about  900 
million  bushels,  forecast  for  the  1942  marketing  year,  would  leave  over  '' 
700  million  bushels  available  for  export  and  carry-over.  Because  of  v.^ar 
conditions,  producers  were  confronted  with  a  shrinking,  rather  tha.n- 
expanding,  foreign  market. 

The  problem  is  not  only  to  provide  an  outlet  for  surplus  wheat  a,nd  pos-  - 
sibly  other  commodities, but  also  to  establish  a^nd  maintain  ma.rket  ': 
connections.  Wheat  flour,,  for  example,  is  .  sold  by  brand  name»  The 
"name  value"  market  advantage  built  up  over  the  years  is  easily  lost 
when  shipments  are  cut  off  over  any  long  period  of  time.  This  program'’'' 
will  assist  during  war  years  in  holding  established  markets  and  main¬ 
taining  this  country's  fair  share  in  the  world  market. 

At  the  present  time  exports  of  flour  under  this,  program  are  limited-  to  ' 
countries  in  the  Western  Hem.isphere,  particularly  Mexico  aad  certain'  "  '• 
Central  American  countries.  These  export  programs  promote  close  aco-'' ■ 
nomic  ties  that  Lave  been  established  over  the  years, -with  these  countries.- 
These  programs  should  be'  continued  on -approxiima.tely  the  present  sc'a-le' 
despite  wa.rtime  restrictions,  .  '  ' 

L-  -  ■  •  ' 

General  'Plan;  Exports  are  encoura,ged  through  payments  to  expor.ters  ’ 

approximately  equal  to  the  difference  between,  the  domestic- price  and 
the  world  price,-*  -  - . 

Examples  of  Progress- and  Curent  Plan';  'Under  this  program  in  1941-42 
flour  equL'alent  to  11,5  million  bushels  ..of  .whea,t  was-^  sold -  for  .export, 
Cuba, Ecuador ,  and  Tenezuela  were  the  leading„buyersi  Jn'-  th-is  .same 
year  'J,S  million  bushels'  of  wheat  were  sold' for  shipment*- "  Most  of  the  -’ 
wheat  was  sold  for  export  to  Mexico,  ■  '  ''* 

Project  5»  Diversion  of  agricultural  commoditie.s -to  by-pnoducte'! 

and  new  .uses;  : 

Objective ;  To  increase  'returns  to  producers, by  increasing  domestic  -con¬ 
sumption,  developing  new  uses  for  agricultural  commodities,,  and  pro-  . 
viding  substitutes  for  materials  no  longer  available  due  to  the  war. 

The  Problem  and- its  Significance ;  ~  _  The,  diversion  programsi'-.'erigi rated  to 
remove,  sunpluses  and  develop  new^uses  .for  certain  agricultural '  commodi¬ 
ties,  ha.ve  a.ssuined' increased  importance  .-in ..the  Nation,  at .'Imports- 
of  certain-materials  •especially  critica,!  ,in  .wartime ,- as  .well  as '.some  fOf" 
which  there"  is '-a  continuing "need,  have  been, cut  off  almost  completely;'- '' 
Substitutes  must  be  found. for  these  imports  and  for  critical  domestic 
materials.  The  Agricultural  Ma.rket^ing  Administration  has, -Ueen  able '_t'o 
deal  effectively  with,  several  of  tliese  important  wartime"  shortages 
because  of  work  it  ha-s  been  carrying  on  for  several  yeans  in  developing 
new  uses  for  agricultural  commodities  through  the  diversion'  pr'ogralms,: 
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There  are  a  mirnher  of  other  conmoditie s  —  some  Of  them  perishable  or 
semiperishahle  in  nature  —  for  which  temporki*:/  surpluses  will  occur 
from  time  to  time  as  record  production  overbUhaenS  processing,  trans¬ 
portation,  a.nd  shipping  facilities.  The  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration  provides  for  utilization  of  certain  of  these  temporary 
surpluses  through  the  diversion  programs. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program;  By  means  of  the  diversion  pro- 
grams  in  ISkZ-hji  an  adequate  supply  of  peanuts  for  oil,  and  reasonable 
prices  for  both  oil  and  edible  peanuts  were  assured;  cotton  bagging  for 
cotton  bales  \\ras  available  to  replace  dwindling  stocks  of  imported  jute 
bagging;  nicotine  insecticide  was  available  to  replace  imported  and 
critical  domestic  ingredients  of  insecticides,  and  a  l60, 000-ton  kraut 
cabbage  crop  was  saved. 

The  cotton  bagging  program;  This  project,  initially  begun  as  an  attempt 
to  find  a  new  use  for  surplus  cotton,  has  an  important  wartime  function. 
In  the  past  practically  all  of  the  cotton  grovm  has  been  wrapped  with 
jute  bagging  or  sugar  bag  cloth  processed  from  jute  fiber.  Only  l/ 8  of 
the  cotton  crop  has  been  wrapped  with  bagging  made  of  American- grown 
cotton.  How,  v;ith  jute  imports  cut  off,  production  of  cotton  "patterns" 
is  being  stepped  up  to  8,000,000  patterns  to  take  care  of  the  19^2 
cotton  crop. 

The  cotton  bagging  program  should  be  continued  until  the  product  becomes 
commercially  acceptable  and  demanded.  Progress  is  being  made  in  this 
direction.  One  serious  objection  to  cotton  covering  has  been  that  pro¬ 
ducers  using  them  v;ere  penalized  because  the  cotton  v/rappers  weighed 
less  than  jute  bagging.  This  fiscal  year  the  buyers  and  sellers  of 
cotton  have  agreed  to  add  7  pounds  per  bale  to  the  invoiced  wei^t  viien 
the  cotton  is  wrapped  in  cotton-made  bagging. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  use  of  cotton  in  bag  manufacture  offers  a 
potential  market  for  from  100,000  to  130,000  bales  annua,!!;^.  This 
represents  2  percent  of  the  total  domestic  consumption. 

Cotton  insulation;  Cotton  insulation  was  first  introduced  on  the  market 
in  1941  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  develop  new  outlets  for  cotton.  The  product  is  now  finding  favor  in 
public  housing  construction,  in  private  construction  in  defense  areas, 
in  arm:/  trailer  homes,  and  in  storage  house  construction. 

Cotton  insulation  is  contributing  materially  to  the  war  effort.  Its 
rapid  installation,  compared  with  that  of  other  insulations,  is  of  in¬ 
creased  importance  in  a  time  of  labor  shortage.  On  one  building  project 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  saving  of  UO  percent  in  insulation  labor 
costs  was  made, 

With  critical  situations  in  fuel  anb.  transportation,  the  25  percent  re¬ 
duction  in  fuel  needs  made  possible  through  the  use  of  insulati on,  and 
the  attendant  saving  in  tran^ ortalion  also  assume  increa.sed  importance. 
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Cotton  insula.tion  is  a.n  excellent  product  in  wa,r  or  peace.  It  is  highly 
flame-resistant,  li^t,  and  cohesive,  Pa^/ments  to  processors  a,re  neces- 
sa.ry  in  the  early  stages  in  order  to  assure  hi^  standards  in  regard  to 
flameproofing,  si-ze,  sha,pe ,-''and  thickness,  and  in  order  to  change  long- 
estahlished  "building  specifications,  •  . ... 

The  tota.1  supply  of  cotton  for  tlie  1942-43-  crop  year,  including  pro-duc- 
tion  and  carry-over,  is  over  23  million  running  "bales,  "Ur-der'  this' 
program  up  to  45,000  "bales  may  "be  diverted  to  cotton'  insulation  in  the  ■ 
next  year.  The  product  offers  a  potential  market  for  l/4  to  1/2  million 
"bales  of  cotton  annually.  '  ' 

Cotton  hinder  twine;'  '  This  progrem  will  assure  to  Americ<an  farmers  ' 
urgently  needed  supplies  of  hinder  twine  at  reasona.hle  prices','’ and  at 
the  same  time  utilize  surplus  low-grade-  cotton,  • 

Keneouen  and  sisal,  imported  from  abroad,  have  been  the  principal  -  ' 
fibers  used  in  birder  tv/ine.  Imports  of  these  fibers,  however,  are  not 
now  adequate  to  sf.tisfy  the  ■■-growing,  needs  of  the  aimed  forces  for  mil i^:,. 
tary  cordage  and  f.ther  purposes,  and  of  farmers  for  binder  twine, 

Twine  combining  cotton  with  henOqUen  he.s  been  found  suitable  for  har¬ 
vesting  needs.  Under  the  proposed  program  its  manufacture  on  a  ■com¬ 
mercial  scale  will  be  encouraged.  Twine  manufacturers  will  receive -the 
amount  by  ^-^hich  the  cost  of  cotton  yarn  (f.o.b.  mill)  exceeds  7  cents  a 
pound  net  weight,  with  a  maximum  payment  of  25  cents  a  pound,  Utiliza-'- 
tion  of  up  bo  bales  of  lo\it-grade  cotton,  or  approximately  3® 

million  pounds  of  cotton  yarn,  is  contemplated. 

Cotton  seed  improvement!  If  cotton  producers  in  the  United  Sta.tes  are 
to  keep  aforeast  of  their  competitors  abroad  after  the  .wa-r ,  ■  defi-nite 
steps  need  to  be  taken  now  to^^^ard  production  of  larger* a;ereages  of  the'" 
best  cotton  varieties  available.  Under  the  Cotton  see-d  ‘improvement 
program  the  Department  is  encouraging  the  grow’th  of  a-'- single  improved  ' 
variety  of  cotton  by  all  growers  in  an  area  of  uniform  growing  condi¬ 
tions,  The  consequent  elimination  of  a' large  number  of 'inferior 
varieties  wdll  resul'fc  i-h  improved  cotton  quality,  increased' yields -per 
acre,  and  standardized- production,  with  the  end  result  of  increased 
incomes  for  farmers,  and  the  production  of  improved  cotton, 

Brazil’s  experience'withdne-variety  cotton  offers  an-'example  of  whdt  -■ 
may  be  anticipaJted  ■•under'' such  a.  program.--  formerly  3razilia.n  cotton  ‘sord 
for  substantially  less'- than  United  States  cottOh,  <  '^6#; "With’ Only' one-  ' 
variety  grown  in  the  .principal  cotton  section  of  .'the  chief”' cotton- 
gro\'\ring  state,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazilian  cotton  is  regarded  by  certain  cotton¬ 
importing  countries,  such  as’ Canada,  as  of  equal  val'ue  '  to  United  States'' 
cotton,  ■  ::  -  v  ;  .  :  -^  ■ 

Under  the  cotton  seed -improvement  program,  payments  will  be  ma.de  to 
growers  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  $2,25  per  100  pounds  for  Class  A  ’ 
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'Seed'Cif bundatipn  breeder  seed)  and  $1,10  per  100  pounds  for  Class  B  Seed 
’■'(first  ryear .-increa,se;  from  A  seed).  Even,  with,  these  pa-j^nents,  the  cost 
of  tilass  B  -Seed. -to  the  grower' is  at  least  several  dollars  more  a  ton 
tha,n  the  gir^run  seed  frequently  planted,  ,  .  • 

Cabbage " pro  gram :  In  September  1942  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration 
introduced  a  program  to  -save  the  l^OjOOOr^ton  kraut  cabbage  crop  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  packing  of  kraiit  in  wboden- barrels.  Marketing  of  the  crop 
was  practically  at  a  standstill  because  no-  tin  was  allo'c'ated  for 
civilian  supplies,  this  year,  • 

Under  the'  diversion  program  payments  are  made  .to  kraut  packers  for  kraut 
sold  in"regu.iar  commercial  cha.nnels,  provided  the, packer  pajrs  the  pro¬ 
ducers  at  least  a  set  .minimum  price  for  the  domestic  tjq)e  cabbage,  The 
Agricultural  Market.ing  Adrninistrat'ionrwiH  piJ-rcha.ss  the  supplies  of  bulk 
kraut  still  in -packers  .hands  after  May  1,  1943.  Kraut  obtained  by 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  will' be  used  for  Government  needs. 

The  peanut  marks t'jng  program;  ..This  project,  carried  out  by  the 
Agricultural  Market ing  A<iministration,  is  another  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  war  effort.  The  reduced  importation  of  olive  and  coconut 
.yils  has  correspondingly  increased  the  demand  for  peanut  oil,  a  suita.ble 
substitute.  This  program  is  designed  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
peanuts  for  .oil  to  help  meat  increased  military  and  civilian  demands, 
and  at  'the  same  -time  to  insure  reasonable  prices  to  farmers  for  pea.nuts 
sold  for  edible  use.,  as  well  as. for  those  crushed  for  oil.  it  is  estimated 
.  tlmt  bety^een  1937 -aud .  1941  pa’mients  of  $l4,333iOOO  under  the  program 
resulted  in  an  additibnal.\$82,000,000  being  obtained  for  the  total 
pea.nut  crop,  or;  approximately  $5.72  for  each  dollar  expended. 

The  tobacco  .program;  This  project  has  -also  proved  of  strong  wartime 
importance,  '.'Like  the  cotton  bagging  program,  it  was  originally  an 
a.ttcnpt  only  to  vemovG  burdensome  surpluses. 

Nicotine  Insecticides  have  become  of  paramount  importance  in  meeting  the 
agricultural  production  goals  for  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  In  addi¬ 
tion',  the'. “scarcity  of  other  insecticide  ingredients  -  derris  root,  copper, 
arsenic  -has  increased  the  importance  of  nicotine  insecticides,  which 
can  be  substituted  in  part. 

Relief  milk;  No  e^qjansion  in  operations  is.  contemplated  for  the  relief 
milk- program  in- .the  immediate  future.  In  November  1942  approximately 
.248,000  needy  persons  participated.  The  program,  is  being  maintained  at  a 
limite'd  level  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area;  Manchester, 'Nev;  Hampshire;  New 
York  City;  New  Orleans;  and  Chicago,  The  price  paid  by  eligible  needy 
purcha,sers-  is  5  cents  a  q^uart  in' all  areas  except  Boston.  There,  6  cents 
a  quart  is  paad. 

Walnut  export  and  diversion;  Wartime  conditions  have  practically  closed 
the  export  market  for  walnuts.  Export  sales  under  the  ^^alnut  export  and 
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diversion  prograin  declined  sten-dily  from  13.577»300  pounds  in  1937 --3S  to 
1,200,000  pounds  in  1941-42,  incre.aslng  the- large  surpluses  ori, 
domestic  market.  Ihe  1942  crop  of  walnuts  .sold  at  approximately  70  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  or  a  farm  price  of  l4.4  cents  per  pound..  , 

Under  this  program-  the  diversion  .pf  unshelled _:su3^1us  walnuts  to  shellod 
walnuts  and  the  -exportation  of  , unshelled  walnuts  are  enco-uraged.  in  order 
to  iniTjrove  fa,rm- Income, 


Under  the  present  ma.rketing  agreement  and  ..order,.:10  percent  of  th|.mer- 
chantahle  walnuts  for  tlie  crop  year  September  1,  1942  to  August  31. 

1943,  is  designated  as  surplus.  Slightly  -more  tha.n-  7  million  po^.ds  01 
surplus  walnuts  ha.ve  been  set  aside  for  ■  shelling  except  for  an  ^1^°® 
negligible  quantity  (11,000  pounds)  which  are  being  e^qDorted.  A  federal 
diversion  pajmient  to  growers  ' is -authori zed  in  an  amount  ; not  to.  exceed 
$350,000  or  3-3/4  cents  a  pound  on  the  surplus.  .  - 

Project  6»  School  m.ilk  a,nd  lunch  progr-?.m? 


Objective;  -  To  assist  the  -  needy,  school  children  of  the  ITation  to  obtain 
their  minimum- food  repnirement s.  ■  ,  .  . 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  -  The  comrmnity  school  lunch,  and  school 
milk  programs  have  materially  assisted  in  improving  tlie  a.ie-ts^of  cnildren. 
In  the  opinion  of  teachers  and  other  school  officials  and  nationa.l  gr^ps, 
such  as  the  American  Legion  and  service  clubs,  these  programs  ha.ve  made 
important  contributions  ,to  - the  health,  alertness ,  -ability  to  learn,  and 
freedom  from  illness  of  -  the  children  who  mve.  been  benefited  by.  them. 
Under  the  milk  program  both -calcium  and  riboflavin,  commonly  deficient 
in  iow-inc-ome  diets,  have  been  made  availa.ble.  Despite  increased^ employ¬ 
ment  and  rising  national  income,,  -there  is  need  .for  still  further  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  diets  of  a  -large  number  of  school  children  trxoughout  tiie 
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War  conditions  ha.ve  increased  the  importance  of  school  lunches.  Regard 
less'  of  economic  status,  a-  large  number  if  children,  including  m^*.y 
whose  mothers  are  working  outside  the, hone,  would-have  a  vholly  inade¬ 
quate  noon  meal  unless  the  school,  with  the  a.,ssistance  of  the  Pedera 
Government,  made  provision  for  school  feeding.  The  feeding  of  c  1  ren 
of  pre-school  age  whose  mothers  are  working  must  also  be  expanded. 

In  England  school  lunches  ha.ve.. top  priority.  Presh  milk,  orange ^ juice , 
and  other  essential 'foods  are  reserved  for  -  children, ^  Children  of  schoo 
age  in  this  colintry','  too,  ,  must  be- assured  of  their  ^ minimum  food  require¬ 
ments  under  any  condition  of  supply..  '' The,  school  luiich  and  ^school  mil  ^ 
progra.ms  represent  an  effective  way-  of  securing  for  the  children  par  ici 
pating  in  them  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the ir_ daily  nutrition 
requirements. 


General  Plan;  Under  the  milk  program  children  pay  not  more  than  one 
cent  per  ha.lf  pint;  the  milk  is  free  to  '  those  unahle  to  pay.  '  The 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  reimhurses  the  sponsor  for  the 
cost  of  the  -unprocessed  milk  according  to  the  prevailing  price  per 
hundredweight  in  the  area.  The  local  sponsor  pays  f-or  the  cost  of 
pasteurizing,  ‘battling,,  and  .delivering. . 

In  the  pa^t  foods  f.or.  .the.  .s,c.hool.  lunch  program  ^^rere  purchased  "by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  and  donated  to  tte  state  v/el- 
fare  agencies  which  in  turn  distri'buted  .them  to  sponsors  of  school 
1-unch  programs.  ’  During  recent  months  the  tightness  of  v/arehousing, 
transportation  and  dis.t.ri'bution  facilities,  the  withdrav;al  of  WPA 
lalDor,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  "by  welfare  agencies  in  olDtain- 
ing  labor  ha-ye.  made  it  necessary  to  revise  the  method  of  operation  of 
the  school  lunch  program  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  phj'-sical 
■handling  of  the,  commodities.  This  is  now  being  accoraplislied  through 
the  transfer  of  the  .food  purchasing  job  from  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration  to  the  local  sponsors. 

Under  the  latter  method  of  operation  the  local  sponsor  provides  the  food 
and  is  reimbursed  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  for  a 
part  of  the  cost,  depend.ing  on  the  tj/p^e  of  lunch  served.  The  sponsor 
bears  the  co.st  of  facilities,  labor,  and  supervision. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  ilgri cultural  Marketing  Administration  will 
designate.  s.pecific  cornmo.dities  which  sponsoring  agencies  may  purchase. 
Designation  -will  be  based  on  the  supply  and  price  of  th®  commodity  and 
ca.reful  consideration  of  nutritive  value. 

Indemnity  payments  made  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration 
•under  the  school  lunch  program  will  be  based  on  reasonable  food  cost 
allowa.nce,  per  meal,,  for  the  number  of  mea.ls  to  be  served  to  partici¬ 
pating  children,  For,  the  purpose  of  determining  maximum  payments, 
lunches  are  classified  as  follows; 


Ti'rpe  of  Lunch  •; 

Maxim-um  Payment 
per  Meal 

A  -  A- complete -lunch  providing  I/3  to  l/ 2  of  daily 
reauirements  (l)  a.t  least  l/,2  .pint  of  milk; 

(2)  two  vegetables  or  a  vegetable  and  a  fruit; 

(3)  meat,  fish,  eggs,  dried,  peas  or  beans; 

(4)  whole  grain  , or  enriched  cereal  in  bread  or 
other  form’  (5)  butter  or  margarine  fortified 
with  vitamin  A;  (6)  (optional)  dessert  of  fruit 

or  simple  sweet  . 

$0.07 

B  -  A  lunch  consisting  of;  One  hot  dish  such  as 
,.  .soup,  stew,  or  casserole;  I/2  pint  of  milk;  and 

bread . . . . . . . 

,05 

T:;/pe  of  Limch 


•  :  Maxiimin  Pa^,nnent 

;  per  Meal 


C  -  A  cold  lainch:  Sandwich,  a  fru.it  or  sa,lad;  ! 

1/2  pint  of  milk . J  ,$0;05 

D  -  A  lunch  consisting  of  I/2  pint  of  milk  and  : 

fresh  or  canned  fruit  .  :  ,02 

E  -  A  supplementary  feeding  at  other  than  reigular  ; 

mealtimes,  such  as  fruit ,  .  hot .  cereal-,  or  a-  .  : 

sandwich,  served  on  arrival  at  school,  at  :  _ 

recess,  or  at  the  end  of  the  school  day  . .  :  .03 


Monprofit,  public,  private,  or  religious  schools  (in  v/hich  low  nutrition 
is  prevalent)  are  eligible  to  -participate.  Eligible  child  welfare 
centers  are  subject  to  much  the  same  restrictions.  Lunch  must  be  offered 
to  all  children  attending  the  school  or  welfare  center,  and  lunch  will  be 
served  without  cost  to  children  unable  to  pay.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  both  the  milk  and  the  lunch  programs  are  made  available  only  upon 
the  request  of  local.,  sponsors  and  vrhere  need  for  the  programs  exists. 


Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program;  The  school  milk  program  v/as 
first  introduced  on  an  experimental  plan  limited  to  ei^t  aneas.  The 
program  was  considered  so  successful  tha.t  in  August  IS^l  it  v/as  made 
available  on  a  Mation-v/ide  basis.  At  the  present  time  1,300,000 
children  are  participating,  but  milk  consumption  by  children  at  school 
age  is  still  far  belov/  the  minimum  standard  necessary  for  hea.lth.  It  is 
planned  to  expand  the  program  in  19^^  to  include  five  million  children. 


The  new  school  lunch  program,  under  v/hich  foods  are  purcha.sed  by  the 
local  sponsor,  is  just  now  getting  under  way.  Therefore,  no  statistics 
are  available  on  participation,  tjpes  of  meals  served,  or  commodities 
used,  ^  Present  plans  for  19^4  anticipate  an  average  participation  of 
6  million  children  and  the  more  general  serving  of  hot  meals. 


At  present  a  monthly  average  of  4,5  million  children,  or  I6  percent  of 
the  total  school  enrollment,  is  receiving  lunches  composed  entirely  or 
in  part  of  foods  purchased  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration. 
In  December  4,7  million  children  in  66,000  schools  participated.  Approxi¬ 
mately  33*5  million  pounds  of  food  valued  at  3«1  million  dollars  v/ere 
distributed  at  a  cost  to  the  Agricultunal  Marketing  Administration  of 
1.8  million  dollars,  ■  Eoods  distributed  to  50  percent  or  more -of  the 
participating  children  in  Movember,  the  last  date  for  which  complete 
information  is  available,  were:  Cheese,  evaporated  milk,  white  flour, 
apples,  dry  beans,  and  canned  pork  ajid  beans.  .Approximately  one- third 
of  the  children  participating  aJso  received  dried  skim  milk  a.nd  corn 
meal  or  grit  s.. 


Project  7»  Enpouragement  of  domestic  consumption  auid  utilization 
of  agricultural  commodities  by  developing  and  e:-:panding  market  facilities 


,  r  “  “ 

and  outlets  where  present  facilities  and  outlets  gi-re  underdeveloped  or 

nonexistent ;  The  war:' ha's  riagriified  inefficiencies  and  disorder  in 

narketing  until  they  threaten  to  hecone  a,' drag .,on:-agricultural'  produc¬ 
tion,  Already- they, ihave-’re suited  in  some  .areas. in  waste,,  in  unstable 
prices,  and  ,in...slmken  o.onfidence,  ■  ■  •  ■ 

In  the  commercial  producing  districts  improvements  are  needed  in  the 
physical  facilities  for  ma.rketing.  Some  of  the.  facilities  need  to  he 
expanded  to  meet.  v;ar-ne'eds.  Many  need  to  he  consolida.ted.  The  program 
in  the  noncommercial  districts  of  scattered^, product  ion  is  even  more 
pressing.  In  genenal ,,  individual  product  ion  is  on  a  small  scale  in 
these  areas,  '  As  tires  and  gasoline  hebome  'scarce,  and  itinerant 
truckers  pass  out  of  the  picture,  the  G-overnment  must  stimulate  and 
guide  well-planned  market  developments  if  costly  duplication  of  facili¬ 
ties  is  to  he  preyentedii.  idle  acreage  hrotight  ,  into  cultivation,  farm 
production' efficiently. utilized,  and  price'  supports,  made-  effective. 

There  are  also  prohle-ms;- of  overtaxed  facilitie''a  for  ha,ndl;ing  the  move¬ 
ment  of  foods  into  army  areas,  and  into  defense  cities  thr.t  have  mush¬ 
roomed  in  the  last  ?/ear.  Wiiile  large-scale  construction-  of  new 
facilities  is,  in  most  ,  cases,  out  of  the  question,,  m.uch-  can  he  done  to 
aid  state  and  l.p,cal- people  to  reorganize  the  upe.  of  the  facilities  tha-t 
are  at  ha/nd  and,  .. with-: minor  additions,  to' maJoe'  them  more  nearly  a-de- 
quate  for  meeting  present  conditions,-  This.vrc^ld  help  to  prevent- market 
gluts  and  the  , waste,,  and  spoilage  that  means;.hoth  .  inefficient  use.  of  our 
■food  resources  in  the  v/ar  and  unnecessary  costs  that  are  reflected 
unfavora.hl^r  in  t]Te  prices  grovrers  receive*,.,...:  -■  "  -- 

Finally,  with  the  disturbed  marketing  conditions  tha.t- prevail  at  present, 
there  is  need  for,  special  quick-acting  news  seyvice.s  to  inform  both 
dealers  and  consumers  when  abnormally  large  supplies  of  particular  com¬ 
modities  are  anticipated,  in  order  to  prepare  the  market  to  absorb  these 
supplies,  _  An  example  is  the  Victory  Food  Special  Campaign  -tha^t  has-been 
carried  on  for  several  months.  This  type  of  vcrk  likewise  promotes 
better  utilization  of  otm  scarce  total  food'su.pply  and  prevents  wastes 
that  would  otherwise  be  reflected  in  losses  to.  producers. 

One  phase  of  the  problem  .is  well'  illustrated  by  .the  conditions  that 
developed  in  the  South  last  year  v^hen,  in  response  ,  to  the  rescue st  of 
the  DOpartment,  egg  production  wa..s  increased  sharply,  Iferket  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  South  were  inade opiate  to  handle  the  iinusually  large  volume. 

As  a  result,  there  were  local  surpluses  in  tlie  face  of  a  national 
deficiency.  In  order  to  meet  the  -situa.tiOn,  concentration  points  vrere 
designated;  contracts  entered  into  v/ith  storage  companies;  and,  through 
cooperation  vdth  the  states,  grading  and  marketing  information  serv¬ 
ices  were  provided  on  a  limited  scale.  This  emergency  program  facili¬ 
tated  the  movement  of  eggs  into  normal  trade  cha.nnels  although  purcha.ses 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  were  relatively  sma-11. 

Local  production  was  effectively  utilized,  farmers*  income  improved, 
and  their  confidence  restored.  Stops  must  be  taken  promptly  to  prevent 
the  . recurrence  of  conditions  of  the  kind  tha.t  developed  in  the  South, 


The  introduction  of  S07  flour  in  the  'doraesti-c  diet  is  another  of  the 
important  pr oh lems  th&t:  mi^-t  he  dealt  v/ith  under  .the  new  program.  Soy- 
hea,ns  are'  one  of  tiie  few''protein  foods  of  which  production  can  he 
expanded,  hut  because  they  are  unfamiliar,  their  nutritional  advantages 
must  he  brought  before  the  public.  .Under  the  proposed  program  funds 
could  he  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  25  billion  pounds  of  skim  milk,,  the  by-product  of  creamery  butter, 
v;hich  ha.s  each  year  been  fed  to  live  stock. or  poured  out  on  the  ground, 
could  be  marketed  if  driers  were  established  in  the  creamer:/  butter 
area,s.  ’  This  is  another  t:/pe  of  program  possible  under  the  proposed 
project,  '  '  ‘ 

The  Plan';'  Over  a  period  of  time  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration 
has  made  intensive  studies  of  marketing  needs,  by  area  a.nd  commodity. 
This  experience  will  provide  the  background  for  developing  the  general 
guiding  policies.  Any  specific  plan  of  work  v/ould  var:'-  according  to 
loccal  needs  and  problems, 

^1/herever  possible,  marketing  plans  would  be  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  state  ma.rketing  agencies,  extension  services,  farmers'  coopera¬ 
tives,  trade  associations,  and  others.  Cooperation  of  state  a.nd  local 
agencies  would  supplement  the  Federal  reso:irces,  and,  at  the  same  time 
place  responsibility  with  local- agencies  and  asstire  local  participation 
and  assistance  in  the  program. 

Such  a  program  wou-ld  include: 

(1)  Ascertaining  those  commodities,  including  var ie tie s,  grades, 
and  packages,  vrhich  can  be  produced  and  marketed  to  best 
advantage. 

■ 

(2)  Det  ermining  the  weaknesses  of,  the  existing  marketing  system  in 
each  state  or  region. 

(3)  Planning  and  developing  the  best  tjope  of  marketing  system  for 
each  area  including  methods,  facilities,  a,nd  services  designed 
to  bring  about  greater  efficiency,  to  stabilize  fa-rm.  prices, 
and  to  assure  adequate  supplies  to  consumers, 

(4)  Devising  methods  of  effecting  better  coordination  between  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  in  each  area,  realizing  that  proper 
planning  of  production  reo^uires  adequate  .lonovdedge  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  market  possibilities, 

(5)  Coordinating  local  market  programs,  methods,  and  practices  v.dth 
those  of  other  do cal ties,  states,  and  regions. 

Project  g»  'Administration  of  E>y)oftation  and  Domestic  Consumption 

of  Agricultural  Commodities,  including  ma.rketing  agreements,  orders, 

and  activities  programs; 

Objective ;  To  plan  the  most  effective  use  of  funds  made  avp.ilable  under 
this  a.ppropr iation  in  order  to  achieve  assigned  objectives,  and  to 


-  iY  - 

administer  efficiently  the  programs  developed;  to  supervise  marketing 
agreements  a„nd  orders;  to  secure  prompt,  complete  and  accurate  informa.- 
tion  with  respect  to  market  conditions,  particularly  v;ith  rega,rd  to 
shortages,  price-depressing  gluts,  or  the  'disorderly  flov;  of  goods;  to 
insure  the  most  efficient  use  'of  .availahle  marketing  facilities  and  the 
orderly  movement-  of  produce  from  :farin  to  ultimate  consumer;  to  select, 
develop,  and  prescrihe  effective-,  means  of -p.d  jus  ting  or  allevia.ting 
emergency  conditions  arising  out  of  ' malad jiis tment  .of  sujpplies;  to  '  exe-.. 
(rate  such  pla,ns  economica.lly  and  in  the  ma,nner  hest  a,da,pted  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  progra.m;  to  enforce  such  regulations  and  orders 
as  are  necessary  to  protect  the' public  interest;'  to.  evaluate  and  report 
on  the  results  of  such  programs.  ■  , 

The  Problem  and 'its  Signif ioance ;  Any  violent  shift  in  the  normal  rela¬ 
tionship  of  supply  and  demand,  such  as  o.ccurs  under  the  unusual  strain 
of  a  wartime  economy,  produces  serious  repercussions  in  the  marketing 
system.  Every  effort  is  m:ade  to  opera.te  the  .  domestic  consumption  uro¬ 
grams  so  that  they  anticipate  and  cushion  temporary  market  fluctuations 
and  absorb  the  impact  of  abnormal  ma-rket  conditions. 

The  programs  under  this  appropriation  require  close  cooperation,  not  only 
among  the  various  organizational  units  v/ithin  the  Depa,rtment  but  V'ith 
other  agencies,  such  as  War  Production  Board,  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration,  i'-Iaritime  Commission,  and  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  whose 
programs  affect  the  agricultural  situa.tion.  In  addition  to  cooperative 
auction  with  other  Federal  agencies,  close  working  relations  are  main¬ 
tained  witn  fa.rmer  associations,  representatives  of  agriculture,!  groups 
and  industries,  bankers,  grocers,  socia,l  workers,  and  relief  and  edu- 
ca,tional  organizations.  Coopera,tive  work  v,dth  these  agencies  in 
plannirig,  conducting  a,nd  evalua.ting  the  numerous  methods  of  meeting 
problems  arising  out  of  the  wa,r  lays  the  basis  for  wider  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  marketing. 

General  Plan;  The  commodity,  divi slops .  of  the  Agricultural  ferloeting 
Adm.  inis  t  rat  ion  analyze .  the  .  supply,  .  dema,nd,  price,  and  uses  for  all  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  and,  a,fter  consulta,tion  with  producers,  ha.ndlers, 
shippers,  processors,  v;arehou.sing  and  exporting  groups,  formulate  the 
tjrpe  or  tjraes  of  programs  best  adapted  to  effectively  meet  the  problems 
involved.  Prior  to  the  initiation  of  any  progra,m,  representatives  of 
the  management  units  of  the  Administration,  including  the  Fiscal  Branch, 
Personnel  Division,  Administrative  Services  Di\’'ision,  and  Investigations 
Division,  together  with  representatives  of  the  Solicitor’s  Office  of  the 
Department,  are  consulted  with  regard  to  fiscal,  staffing,  facilities, 
or  enforcement  problems  vrhich  may  be  involved. 

If  tne  program  involves  the  distribution  of  commodities  to  needy  groups, 
a  representa. tive  of  the  Distribution  Bra.nch,  which  a,ctua.lly  conducts 
programs  of  this  tj'pje ,  assists  the  commod.ity  divisions  in  the  d.evelop— 
ment  of  the  program.  Close  working  relationships  are  maintained  between 
txTe  commodity  branches  and  the  Distribution  Bra,nch  on  purcha.ses  of  com¬ 
modities  to  relieve  distress  or  maladjustment  in  supply  and  ne.ed.  Mar¬ 
keting  agreements  and  orders  ane  developed  and  a.dministered  through  the 
commodity  branches.  Each  commodity  branch  is  responsible  for  commodity 
agred^ients  and  orders  in  its  particular  field. 

Direct  p^Ircha.se  operations  are  being  conducted  through  the  regiona,! 


coriiriodity  branches  in  Washington-.  "The- -distribution '  of  commodities  directly 
to  welfare  clients  is  sup.ervised  through 'state  and-area  representatives  under 
the  "direction  of  the  regional  offices,.  'St .amp  plan  operations  have  been  sim- 
ilni-ijr  supervised  in  collaboration  v/ith  •■local  welfare  agencies  in  designated 


a.reas . 


Field  operations  of  the  Administration  are  conducted  through  seven  regional 
offices  and  numerous  field  stations  scattered  throughout  the  country.  The 
regioral  administrators  are,  in  general,  responsible  for  activities  in 
their  regions  end  they  report  to  the  administrator  on  policy  me-.tters  of 
major  importance. 


(bj  EI.SRGSNCY  SUPPLIES  FOR  TERRITORIES  AI.^D  POSSESS lOI-JE 
"'agricultural  IiiARIfflraG 


The  Act  of  December  23,  1941,  Public  Law  371,  77th  Cohgress,  a-^propriated 


$35,000,000  for  "Kmergency  Supplies  for  Territories  and  possession 


to 


enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "to  procure,  transport,  and  distribute 
agricultural  and  other  commodities  and  supplies  to  meet  the  eimergent  re- 
cpiirements  of  the  civilian  population  of  the  Territories  and  Possessions 
of  the  United  States." 


Obligations  incurred  during  fiscal  year  1942,  and  esti..nted  obligations 


1943  and  1944,  for  the  purchase  of  comiodities,  a,re  as  follows:  It  is 
estimated  that  receipts  approximately  equal  to  the  obligations  incurred 
will  be  deposited  to  the  account,  each  of  the  3  ^'ears,  as  authorized  by 
the  appropriation. 


Fiscal  year  1942  $10,088,410 

Fiscal  year  1943  . 25,371,168 

Fiscal  year  1944  .  25,000,000 


ination  of  this  nor,..ial  flow  of  comiierce  v/ithin  a  space  of  a  fev:  ’weeks 
brought  many  of  the  dependencies  to  the  verge  of  actual  starvr.tion.  In 
Hawaii  only  a  fev-f  vreeks '  supply  of  food  vjas  available  on  the  day  of  the 
treacherous  Japanese  atta,ck,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  diversify  the  economy 
of  the  islands  during  previous  years. 


ing  Cl  continuous  six  months'  reserve  in  order  to  meet  all  eventualities. 


Although  this  fund  is  ava.ilable  for  all  the  territories  and  oossossions 


of  the  United  States,  tho  fund  has  been  used  for  Hav;aii  only.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  tho  arrangement  explained  to  the  House  Subcommittee  on 

App?'©priations  on  December  18,  19^1  In  the  hearings  on  the  Emergency  Sup¬ 
plies  for  Territories  and  Possessions  Bill, 


{<4 


The  Problem  and  it s  Signif icanc e :  The  discontinuance  of  commercial  shipping 
between  the  4merica;i  mainland  end  its  dependencies  following  the  outbreak 
of  wen  created  a  critical  supply  problei-u  Very  few  of  the  islands  are 
agriculturally  self-sufficient.  Tlieir  economics  are  based  on  the  export 
of  large  quantities  of  sugar,  coffee,  pineapples,  and  minerals,  end  the 
import  of  a  major  portion  of  their  food  and  fibre  requirements.  The  elim-  (j| 

'inPit'inn  nf  s  nnv  ..'-il  f’l  niAr  n  f  r  p  vj-i+.h-i  n  r,  p-ppp  p  n-P  .q  f  r-.w 


At  the  outset  of  war,  only  15,000  acres  of  the  308,336  acres  ‘cnder  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  islands  were  being  used  in  the  production  of  food  for  locaJ. 
needs.  A  beginning  had  been  made  in  setting  up  reserve  supplies  of  food, 
but  the  attack  came  before  the  program  v;as  well  Uiider  Congress  real¬ 

izing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  imi.iediately  established  a  revolving 
fund  of  $35,000,000  to  provide  for  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  goods  t© 
meet  a.gricultural  deficiencies.  Shipments  arc  now  arriving  regularly  at 
the  islands  and  raoid  strides  ane  beinu  made  in  the  direction  of  maintain¬ 
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General  Plan;  Requirenents  for  the  islands  are  deternLined  bj  the  respon¬ 
sible  Eiilitary  and  civilia.n  authorities  in  charpe  of  tne  territories  to 
be  supplied,  in  cooperation  v.dth  representatives  of  the  Agricultural 
Ilarh'eting  Adivlnistralion.  The  required  ite.-:S  are  procured  hj  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Aduinistralion  either  out  of  Governraent-owned  stock¬ 
piles,  on  the  open  narket,  or  bp  negotiation  viith  venders.  Tiiep  are 
loaded  at  West  Coast  ports  in  space  assigned  bv  the  authorities  in  charge 
of  shipping.  Representatives  of  the  Agricultural  hlrketing  Adrrlnistra- 
tion  are  stationed  in  Kav;aii  to  insure  that  the  commodities  supplied 
meet  the  needs  as  submitted,  and  to  account  for  the  disposition  of  ship- 
iuents.  The  goods  are  distributed  through  the  nor.aal  channels  of  trade. 
They:  are  sold  to  vfholesalers  at  -rices  deemed  adequate  to  cover  the 
costs  of  purchase,  handling  and  shipment,  aiid  sold  to  consumers  at  fixed 
retail  prices.  Receipts  from  the  sales  of  commodities  to  wholesalers 
are  returned  to  the  fund  for  reuse. 

Examples  of  Progress  an^  _Cpr^rent_j^jro_qiqam;  Bp  the  end  of  January,  1743, 
more  than  seventeen  million  dollars  worth  of  comriodities.  had  been  shipped 
to  the  Kawaiien  Islands.  The  commodities  included  ere  as  follows: 

T.  E.  P.  -  Comodities  Shipped 
to  January  31,  1943 


C^omrap^tp 


Amount 


Dairy  Products  . . . 

Canned  Fish  . 

lieel  Products  . 

Fruits  end  Vegetables: 

Canned  Fruit  _ ....... $2??, 777 . 94 

"  Vegetables  .  431,022.31 

.  Fresh  Fruit  .  31,177.97 

Fresh  Vegetables .  312^113.97 

Dried  Fruits  . . 

Cereal  Products  . 

Flour  . . 

Rice  . . . . 

Feed  . . 

Seed . . . 

Miscellaneous  Supplies  . . . . . 

Grand  Tot.al . . . . 


$3,679,150.80 
748,264.75 
■  3,013,825.05 


758,800.25 
843,291.94 

109,990.63 

7,958.23 
1,087,849.59 
4,603,418.99 
2,599,873.38 
45,744.35 

_  9.^^ 

$17,4997 130  .’62 


^  ?.o 


(c)  AI.'D,  EXPEilSSS , 

AGRIGIFLTEIUL^U^'EI^T  'AD2  EpSTRATION 
( A®IClpAA^  'i^FETIEG' All  liiL^L^flblf) 


The  budget  sc2iedule  reflects  obligations  incurred  in  iisc_al  j^ear  19A2 
under  an  allotment  to  the  Agricultural  i'arketing  Ad:.iinistration  from 
the  a.ppropriatior'i  under  tiiis  heading  for  adi.iinistrative  expenses  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  £-nd  for  special  services  in  connection  'j/ith  the  revision 
and  promulgation  of  certain  specifications  for  processed  fruits  .and 
vegetables  for  the  Federal  Specifica.tions  Executive  CoiVimittec. 

The  latter  project  vras  completed  in  the  19A2  fiscal  year.  The  Earkot- 
ing  Agreement  Activities  arc  being  financed  from  the  ^appropriation  "Ex- 
porta,tion  and  Domestic  ConsLumption  of  Agricultural  Commodities"  for  the 
19A3  fiscal  year^  end  '.;ill  likcvmsc  be  financed  in  1944* 


(d'' 


,  CCESSRV^KCrF  nllD  USE  CF  AGRICULTUR.JL  lAED  R130URCE3 

PROJECT  ST;.TSI.EiJT 


Project 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

(estimated) 

1.  For  ppecialized  service  .^nd 
.case  work  in  connection  T^'ith 
adjustment  of  ■  freighthrat'es'  -■  '  * 
f  or  f ai’in  ^  pr oduct  s  . '  ' 

'  •Ci62,*339 

•  •  ■  •  v3-S,662 

56s, 662 

2.  For  econc:iiic  studies  *  'and  '  ’ 

other  activities  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers'  Counsel  Division  . . ; . 

■  ■  ■  -102,000 

Unobligcutcd  balance . . 

o,-901 

_  _ 

-  - 

Total  Allotment  . . 

69j260 

.  .  170,662_ 

6^  662 

Inc  re  case  or 
decrease 


-a.102,000 


-102,000 


‘  '  . .  DEGREASE . 

The  decrease  j^f  _|102‘ 000  in  this  -  item  for.  1944^  (ti^gythejr  j'/ith  hiiJrAdodjaont 
from  "Sugar  J\cV'--sp& '  not o-_( cj  -^f oliov/in^) .  v.dll .  be .  of f  3^_t ,  by_  a_  _t r anpf or  to 
''Export atiori  and  Domestic*  Gonsuanp^ion-  of.  Agriniiltur al .  Comapditios"  from 
"Salaries  and  >jxpenSos,  Agricultural-  Adjustment  Adiminas'tration. "  The  Budget 
schedule  includes  an"  allotment-  of*  j^dOl^OOC.  in.  1943  to  the  Agricultural  mar¬ 
keting  Administration  from  the  appropriation  under  this  heading.  This  allot¬ 
ment  is  for  the  purpose  of  financing,  in  part,  the  economic  studies  and  other 
activities  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division.  Prior  to  the  fisca.1  3^ear 
1943  the  Consuiuers'  Counsel  has  boon  financed  primanily  from  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  the  title  "Scal.-.,rios  and  expensc^s,  Agriculturul  Adjustment 
Adndnistr.ation. "  For  the  fiscal  year  1944  the  Budget  schedule  under  the 
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appropriation  "Exportation  ojid  Domestic  Consiiiption  of  Agricultural 
Commodities^  Department  of  Agriculture^  (AgriculturrJ.  Merxoting  AcLuin- 
istration)"  includes  a  tromsfor  of  ^175,000  from  "Salaries  and  expenses^ 
Agricultural.  Adjustmv..nt  Administration"  for  this  purpose. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APFROFRIi.TICn 

Obi^ect^e:  To  increase  returns  to  producers  by  securing  adjustment  of 

freight  rates  on  farm  products. 

Tjic_  ProjDlom  pnd  it s  Significaiic^c:  Neither  the  individual  fa-rimr  nor  farm 
coopeix.tive  a,ssocia,tions  have  the  f r.cilitios  to  examj.ne  and  present  before 
the  Interstate  Conmorce  Comiussion  the  producer's  point  of  view  on  such 
highly  technical,!  problems  as  freight  rat^s,  charges,  tariffs,  and 
practices  relating  to  tne  transportation  of  farm  products  from  farm  to 
market . 

Cost  of  transporting  produce  from  farm  to  market  is  the  largest  single 
itoie  of  expense  for  producers  in  marketing  their  products,  .ath  con¬ 
stant  pressure  being  exerted  by  rcdlroads  for  higher  rates,  it  is  vita.l 
that  competent  authority  bo  ,  available  to  s.afcguard  the  inter -.sts  of  pro- 
duci,.rs.  Likewise,  the  overburdening  of  our  transportation  facilities  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  emergency  requires  every  effort  to  a.void  unnec^-,ssary  con¬ 
troversy  and  continued  smooth  operation  of  the  syste.i  of  r  .tes  and  charges. 

Genera.1  Plan;  Persons  familiar  ;Tith  the  nation's  transport.ition  system 
Wfitch  marketing  developments  closely  to  determine  vz-hether  adjustr.ionts 
should  bo  made  in  rates  pursuant  to  ch:nges  in  the  volume  of  goods,  com¬ 
petitive  situations  and  new  systems  of  marketing.  Surveys  of  tariffs  and 
transportation  practices  are  constantly  underway,  close  ivlationships 
are  niaint''lned  with  producer's  associations  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  data  is  prepared  on  producer's  transport.ybion  problems  for  presenta¬ 
tion  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coruaission,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  and  related  agencies.  Logal  'work  in  connection  with  these 
problems  is  handled  by  the  Solicitor's  Office  in  the  Department. 

Progress  ynd_Cunr_e_nt  Igroj.raj'i:  During  -the  fiscal  "nar  1942  the  follovfing 
activities,  among  others,  wore  undertaken  in  connection  with  th.is  project: 

(1)  Continuous  consultation  with  railroad  officials,  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  and  otlier  a^guicies  vias  required  in  efforts 
to  speed  up  the  moveiaent  of  goods  and  insure  tlie  most  efficient 
utilization  of  availr.ble  transport  action  facilities. 

(2)  Rates  were  reduced  on  grain  shipiaents  beti/feen  certain  mid-vrcstern 
points,  and  spcciri  .  intransit  privileges  for  grain  ’were  obtained  to 
help  alleviate  the  critical  shortage  of  stora.go  space  in  some  anoas. 
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(3)  Tariffs  for  triOiiscontinent '.1  sh'ip.aont  of  capplos  were  rcducod  in 
order  to  provide  new  outlets  for  apples  foraierlp  sjxported. 

(4)  Rate  reductions  wore  obt.'iined  on  tho  sliipiuent  of  C^.lifornic, -Arizona 
cotton  to  distent  points, 

(5)  Folloadng  a  goneral  rise  in  railroad  w-agos,  successful  efforts  were 
made  to  liiait  the  increased  rates  de.a-^ndcd  bp  rrplroads  to  coeipensatG 
for  increased  costs. 

(6)  Reductions  v/crc  obtained  in  rates  for  ship.aont  of  Mc-ine  potatoes. 

(7)  nuraerous  other  reductions^  including  shipne-nts  of  rice  from  Arkansas, 
Louisiana ,  and  Texas,  clioes^-  in  tmiscontanental  shipraont,  cudmon  clover 
in  trraiscontincntal  shipment,  eggs  froru  Nebraska  and  Iowa  to  Chicago  and 
in  transcontinental  sliipiuent,  citrus  froui  Calif ornia-jirizona  to  the 
Pacific  Ilorthn/cst,  etc.  v/cro  obtained. 

(8)  Ivlanp  transportation  prentices,  such  as  the  handling  of  livestock  in 
transit,  were  inv^^stigated  and  rc^aresentations  made. 

(9)  Much  inf orrua.tion  and  advice  waas  furnished  farmers  and  farmers  associ¬ 
ations  as  to.  rates,  p)ractic<.-s  and  other  aspects  of  their  marketing  prcblc 

(e)  ADLdNI^iUTIOi:  OF  THE  SUGiiR  ACT 
( AG^IILKJR^ 

The  budget  schedule  reflects  en  allotment  in  1943  from  the  "Sugar  Act" 
to  the  Agricultural  llarkcting  Administration  for  the  purpose  of  conduct¬ 
ing  economic  studios  relative -to  corisumor  food  problems.  During  the 
1944  fiscal  pear  Consuiner  Counsel  activities  will  be  financed  bv  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  funds  from  "Sala.rios  and  exacnscs.  Agricultural  Adjustment  ndminis 
tr.ation,"  as  cxplaiiio.d  in  the  note  under  (d)  preceding. 

(f)  FOREIffil  RELIEPi,  (MipTIEIhT  TC  .AGRICULTURE, 

(  aGRT  cullrliTI'a^^ 

Und'^r ■  Section  40  of  the  Smergenej  Relief  Appropria.tion  Act,  fiscal  voar 
1941,  the  sum  of  150,000,000  laas  appropriated  for  the  purchase  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  supplies  "for  the  relief  of  refugee  iinn,  women  and  children 
'who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  or  otncrvvise  rendered  destitute  by 
hostilities  or  invasion."  The  availability  of  these  funds 'for  subsequent 
fiscal  years  has  been  extended  from,  time  to  time  by  Congress.  Of  this 
amount,  fipl0,000,000  was  aHocat.od  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  coiraaodities.  Tlais  Act  further  providos  that 
such  materials  and.  .supplies  are  to  be  distributed  by  the  Fr'-sident 
through  the  American  Rod  Cross  or  such  goverimucntal  or  oth^-r  agencies  .as 
he  may  najiio.  Saiccutivc  Order  8495  designates  the  Dep.-'-rtmont  as  the  cigent 
to  purchase  agricultur.al  comiuodities  for  deliamry  to  the  Rod  Cross.  Agri¬ 
cultural  supplies  .are  purchased  from  goV'..rrmcnt-ovmied  stocaqoiles  or  on 
the  open  market  e,t  the  request  of  the  Red  Cross  .and  delivered  to  the  des¬ 
ignated  port  of  enbarkaation. 
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Agricultural  coimuodities  or  products  thereof  which  have  been  purchased 
frowi  the  beginning  of  the  prograiri  through  January  31^  1913^  are  shotm 
below: 


COLlIOpjETI 

3/A.LiJE 

Dairj  Products; 

liilkj  (various  foras) 

^^3,989, 447. 74 

Livestock  Products: 

Lard 

496,473.74 

Vegetable  Oils  and  Products: 

Oleomargarine 

52,558.00 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products: 

Dried  Fruit 

153,253.95 

Canned  Fruit  Juices 

41,216.36 

Gra.in,  Feed  and  Seed: 

Gra.in:  Beans  (dried) 

79,806.54 

IJheat 

267,247.30 

Rice 

227,093.90 

Processed  Grain:  Flour 

1,553,934.81 

Wheat,  cracked 

meal,  etc. 

631,368.72 

Rye 

96,124.56 

Saraples  (various) 

89.65 

Oo^ts,  rolled 

42,609.57 

Seed*  Garden 

50, 666.91 

Liscellaneous :  Soups,  canned  and 

'  ^  dehydrated 

25,584.45 

Miscellaneous  handling 

costs  15,970.92 

Special  Commodities; 

Cocoa 

152,118.49 

Sugar  cubes 

51,660.00 

Syrups 

227,819.91 

Commodities  other  than  food: 

Cotton 

2,256.98 

Blankets,  cotton 

148,742.90 

Bags,  paper 

-__„_2_,253.„50 

TOTAL 

8,363,799.40 

-  2U  - 


(g)  EmGEI'IGY  FUi®  FGH  THE  FRESlDEi.^T,  IIATIOEAL  DEFENSE 
( AIlOTmiT"  to"  rGRY(JULMn^T'OVGETfe  IvIARlJGTING  ;j)lgMISTRATlOII) 

The  budget  schedule  reflects  obligations  incurred  in  the  1942  fiscal  year 
under  a  -special  allotiuent  from  the  above  appropriation  for  the  decentra¬ 
lization  of  pertain  activities  from  the  District  of  Colujiibia.  Activities 
moved  include  one  'unit'  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  to  Kansas  ^ 
City,  I'.’Iissouri;  a  part  of  the  work'  of  Collecting  and  Compiling  Cotton  Sta¬ 
tistics  (Cotton  Branch)  to  DclLlas,  Texasj  program  Accounting  Activities 
(Fiscal  Branch)  to  Kevf  York  City,  New  York;  and  a  part  of  the  v/ork  of  the 
CoiVinodity  Exchange  Branch  to  Chicago,  Illinois. 

(li)  vjORKETG  fund,  AGRICULTURE,  CONSUIERS  ^  COUNSEL, 

•  -•I".  ■  .  .AmcurfuRAE'iJJiKEfiNG  :deinistrati6n , .  It  .. 

(ADVAliCE  FRO}':  OFFICE  FOR  EIMGMGY  Lnl^AGE-YlNT) 

The  budget  schedule  reflects  the  administrative  expense  funds  transferred 
to  the  Consuiuers'  Counsel  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  from  the  vlar  Production  Board.  The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to 
assist  in  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Civilian  Supply  (Y/ar  Pro¬ 
duction  Board)  to  enforce  Section  7  of  Executive  Order  No.  S875  insofar  as 
it  relates  to  food,  and  to  enable  the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division  to  con¬ 
tinue  unimpaired,  its,  current  studies,  and  collection  of  data  on  certain- 
phases  of  food  problems.  ■  . 

.  ,(i)  TRUST  AGC£UNT_j,  REDE.E>TIj3W  OF  OxRDER  STETS, 

lAG^CUidURnL  IEIN^^IJ'g  JI^TOMflCN)r^ " 

The  budget  sched'ule  reflects  deposits,  in  trust  in  the  Treasury  of  t.he 
United  States,  of  funds  receiyed  from  local  and  State  Yfelfare  agencies  in 
payment  of  orange  food  order  and  green  cotton  order  stamps, and  transfers 
from  the  general  fund  for  blue  food  order  stamps.  These  funds  are  currently 
made  available  for  the  redemption  of  such  stamps  by  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Administration  in  connection  i/ith  the  Food  and  Cotton  Stamp  plans.  The 
Food  Stamp  plan  is  more  fully  expl-ained  under  Project  1  "Exportation  and 
Domestic  Gonsuiuption  of  Agricultural  Commodities."  Reduction  in  fiscal 
year  1943  sJ^d  proposed  abolition  in  fiscal  year  1944  of  the  Food  Stamp  Plan 
mtivitios  reflect  snoil.ar  changes  in  the  trust  account.  The  Cotton  Stamp 
plan  was  discontinued  the  latter  part  of  the  1942  fiscaE  year. 


( j )  SKUCL^L  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNT_j  FEDERAL  SURPLUS  C0IIC0DITIS3  CORPORATION 

'■'(^imiEpTEiuJ'YllMR 

■  • '  Lgi^^D'TY'lnsi^^^  LOAII  CQ^RJ^M , 

.  ..  PROJECT  ST.. TSI.SNT 


Project 

1942 

1943 

(estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  TLriber  salvage  operations. 
State  of  Connecticut  . 

$18,945 

$21,243 

$7,789 

-$13,454(1) 

2.  Timber  salvage  -operations. 
State  of  Jlaine 

137,959 

38,189 

-38,189(1) 

3.  Timber  salvage • operations, 
Sta.te  of  Massa.Ghusetts  . 

195,040 

52,100 

20,725 

-31,375(1) 

4.  Timber  salvage. operatipns 

-386,453(1) 

State  of  New-  Hampshire  . 

786,891 

542,467 

156,014 

5.  Timber  sa.lvage  operations. 

State  of  Rhode  Island  . 

8,197 

2, 866 

-  - 

-2,866(1) 

6.  Timber'  salvage  .opar.a.tions. 

-12_,  099(11 

State  of  Vermont........ . 

9LJ75 

12,099 

-  - 

Grand ■ total . obligations  . ! 

_i^240_,807 

668,964 

184,528_ 

-484,436(11 

DECREilSE 


(1)  The  dccrer.sG  in  this  item  for  1944  is  brought  r.bout  by  completion  of 
operations  in  the  States  of  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  :uid  Vermont;  and  by  curtail¬ 
ing  greatly  the  operations  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
the  purpose  for  which  the  loan  was  ma.de  having  been  achieved. 

The  budget  schedule  reflects  the  a.dministra.tive  and  programi  expenses  of  the 
Northeastern  Timber  SaMva.gc  Administration,  ah' organizaition  within  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora.tion,  engaged’  in  salvaging  timber  in  Now 
England  which  w.as  dajaagod  by  the  hurricane.  Those  activities  are  conducted 
and  financed  pursuant  to  a.  loan  a.greement .  between  the  Corporation  and  the 
Disaster  Loan  Corporation.  Responsibility  for  the  technical  operation  of 
this  prograii  has  been  delegated  to  the  Forest  Service. 

(k)  TI^^ST  i.e^OUNTj  FEDERAL  SUTIPLUS  COIMODITLES  C 0RPQR;.TI0N 

’  '  purchIs^' F(B'  sf.'JFis'"“  ~ 

The  budget  schedule  shows  the  status  of  the  account  transferred  to  the 
Procurement  Division  of  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  purchase  of  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation.  It  is  expected  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  1943  "the  ;|45  balance  of  this  account  will  be  used 
either  for  the  purcha.se  of  supplies  or  returned  to  the  residual  funds  of 
Federal  Surplus  Corruiiodities  Corpora.tion,  the  source  from  v/hich  it  originally 
was  trains! erred.  No  antivity  is  contemplated  under  this  account  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1944. 


miKETING  SERVICE,  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  ADL'MNISTRATION 
(1)  GENERAL  /JII'IINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  . . .  i  *  i  1 1 4 .  •  *  .  •  i .  $163 >  500 

Proposed  transfers  in  1944  estimates  to; 

"Marketing  Service,  A.griciiltural  Marketing 
Administration" ; 

Market  News  Seinrice  . -23,000 

Market  Inspection  of  Farm  products  .  -9,000 

Marketing  Farm  products  .  -8,000 

Tobacco  Inspection  and  Tobacco  Stoclcs 

and  Standards  Acts  . -16,000 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities, 

Produce  Agencj  and  Standard  Containers  Acts  -4^800 
Cotton  Statistics,  Classing,  Standards  and 

Futures  Acts  . ......'. . .  -18, 000 

Grain  Standards  Act  .  -15,400 

Warehouse  Act  . . -9,000 

Federal  Seed  Act  .  -2,000 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act .  -10,000 

Naval  Stores  Act  .  -1,000 

Insecticide  Act  . . -5,000 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  Of  Agricultural 
Economics";  '  ■ -  . . , 

Crop  and  livestock  estimates  .  -11, 300 

Total  available,  19 A3  . 31,000 

Budget  estimate,  1944  . . .  -  - 

Decrease  .  -  31,000 


PROJECT  STATEIUNT 


Project 

1942 

1943 

(estrmated) 

1944 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  General  adilinistration  and 

business  service  . 

Unobligated  bcilance  . 

Total  estLnate  1944  end  compara¬ 
ble  amounts  1943  and  1942  .... 

$31,369 

1^704 

$31,000 

-  - 

1 

-$31,000(lj 

36,073 

31,000 

-  - 

-31,000 

DECRE^  i.SE 


(l)  The  decrease  of  $31,000  in  this  item  for  1944  results  in  the  proposed 
elimination  of  this  item  as  a  separate"'GubappropriatTon7”^Sxecutive~’0fder'’ 
No.  9069  combined  the  Surplus" Marketing "Alranistr'atioh^  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  and  the  Commodity  Ftichange  Administration  into  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  ivlcn’keting  Adi'ninistration. 
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.Cm^^IGE,  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estiiiiates  include  a  proposed  change  in  la:iguage  oi  this  item  as 
follows:  '■  ' 

[General  Acirdnistrative  expenses:  For  necessarj  expenses  for 
general  adi'iiinistrative  purposes,  including  personal  services 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  $163,500.] 

During  the  fiscal  vear  19A2  the  Surplus  liarheting  Administration,  the 
Agricudtural  Marketing  Service  and  the  Commodity  Exchange  Advdni strati on 
were  consolidated  into  a  single  unified  organization.  (Secretary ' s  Memo¬ 
randum,  December  13,  1941,  s.nd  Executive  Order  No.  9069,  February  23, 
1942.)  Through  the  consolidation  and  reorganization,  the  adridnist native 
supervision  of  the  Agriculturad  Mapketing -Service^  hitherto  financed  from 
this  subappropriation,  became  a  part  of  the  over-all  management  for  the 
entire  Agricultural  Manketing  Adrdnistration.  •  Therefore,  the  item  of 
"General  adidnistrative  expenses"  of  the  former  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  does  not  properl;^  reflect  the  over-all  adrdnistration  in  the  nev/ 
orgarazation  and  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  apportion  this  item  back  to 
the  functional  subappropriation  items.  Through  tlie  reorganization  of 
Surplus  Marketing  Adrdnistration,  A.^.ricultural  Marketing  Service  and 
Commodity  Exchange  Adrdnistration  into  a  single  organization  it  is  found 
that  econondes  can  be  effected  in  the  over-all  management  of  the  inarket- 
ing  service  activities  resulting  in  a  savin„  of  $31,000.  Therefore  the 
general  adidnistrative  item  of  $163,500  (less  $11,300  trsuisf erred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econondcs  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  9069 )  has 
been  reduced  $31,000  and  the  balance  distributed  over  the  subappropria¬ 
tion  items  under  the  main  reading.  Marketing  Service,  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Adrdnistration. 


(m)  MARKET  IIE^YS  SERVICE 


Appropriation  Act,  I943  $1,118,655 

Proposed  transfer  in  1944  estimates  from 

"General  adidnistrative  expenses"  .  _J'23_,000 

Total  available,  I943  . Ij.r41,'65'5 

Budget  estiiuate,  1944  .  1^.03j4,570 

Decrease  . -57^085 
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PROJECT  STaTSIvTUT 


Project  •  1942  * 

1.  Market  nevrs  on  livestock^  :  : 

neats  and  wool  .  ;  $471^981': 

2.  Market  news  on  fruits  and  ;  : 

vegetables  .  :  444^125: 

3.  Market  nev;s  on  dairy  and  :  : 

poultry  products  . :  130^669; 

4  •  Market  nev/s  on  grain^,  hay,  :  ; 

feed,  seed,  rice,  hops  and  :  ; 

beans  . . :  73,656: 

5.  Market  nevvs  on  cottonseed  ;  18,994-' 

6.  Gold  storage  reports  ■ .  :  22,000; 

Unobligated  balance  . :  _  ^  §70: 

Total  estinate  1944  and  .coin-  :  ; 

parable  aiuounts  1943  and  ;  : 

1942  . .  ;  1,162, 295: 


1943 

1944 

estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

$463,980 

•E440,  810 

-^23,170  (1) 

437,125 

414,710 

-22,415,  (1) 

129,670 

1 

124,670 

-5,000  (1) 

■72,650 

18,230 

20,000 

70,150 
- 17,230 
17,000 

-2,500  (1) 
-1,000  (1) 
-3,000  (1) 

1,141,655 

1,084,570 

-57,085 

DEGREASE 

(1)  A  decrease  in  v/orking  _funds  of  $57^085  in  this,  it en- for  1944  will  be  met  j 
^_r eduction  in  ti^e  imaber_of_ market  nev^^s  office s__  a,rgd  a  general  reduction  in 
the  market  nevvs  work,  distril3ut^d  by  projects  as  indicated  above. 

The  livestock  market  reporting  offices  at  Baltimore,  Maryland  and  Buffalo, ' 

New  York  .will  be  closed;;  the  meat  ma.rket  reporting  will  be  discontinued  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  Ghicago,  Illinois;  an.d  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  ’ 
and  curtailed  at  New  York  City,  New.Yorl:;  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
news  offices  in  Seattle,  Washington;  Gleveland,  Oiiio;  and  Detroit,  Michigan; 
v/ill  be  closed  ;  the  dairy  and  poultry  market  reports  at  Philadelphia,  PennsyM  i 
vania  and  Portlccnd,  Oregon  and  the  Federal 'Yitate  dairy  and  poultry  services  K| 
at  Nevif  Orleans,  Louisiana  vvill  be  discontinued.  * 

Otiier  changes  which:  will  be  made  will  include:  I 

(1)  A  reduction  in  tlie  amount ' of“  market 'news  relea.sed  on  grain,  feed,  and  ■  I 

seed  data  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Atlanta,  Georgia,  ■  ' 

(2)  A  decrease *in  the  ajuount'of  informs.tion  on  cotton  seed  in  Memphis, 

,  Tennessee;  Atlaiita,’  'Georgia;  'and  Dalias,  Texas.  ,  .  : 


(3)  A  curtCviLment  of  renorts  on  cold  storage  holdings. 


I 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION. 

Objective;  To  furnish  accurate,  timely  and  coraplete  information  on  market 
receipts,  supplies,  prices  and  general  conditions  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  most  efficient  use  of  available  supplies  and  facilities  by  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  buyers. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  The  market  news  service  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  food  program  of  the  Nation.  It  supplies  the  only  official 
information  on  market  supplies,  condition  and  price.  By  so  doing  it  per¬ 
mits  the  efficient  utilization  of  our  marketing  resources  and  helps  to 
prevent  glutted  markets,  overburdened  transportation'  lines  a,nd  consequent 
spoilage  of  agricultural  products.  The  service  v/as  developed  as  a  war 
measure  during  the  first  World  War  and  is  proving  of  greater  importance 
in  the  present  war  because  the  magnitude  of  the  job  is  novi  far  greater. 

Efficient  utilization  of  our  limited  transportation  facilities  depends 
on  complete  and  detailed  information  regarding  the  movement  of  goods 
from  farm  to  market.  Purchases  for  both  the  armed  forces  and  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  United  Nations  are  greatly  simplified  when  sucii  information 
is  available,  not  only  in  terms  of  totals  but  according  to  important  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  particularly  for  the  more  perishable  products.  Much  of  the 
information  provided  by  the  market  .news  .service  is  .flashed  over  the 
leased  wires  of  the  Army  connecting  thirty  buying  stei-tions  throughout  the 
country ■  Siiaila,rly  purchases,  of  food  for  Leiid-Lease  must  be  predicated 
upon  accurate  and  timely-  infe-rmat-io-n  in  .order  to  disturb  as  little  as 
possible,  the  normal-  movement,  of.  f.arm  -goods..  -In  addition  to  providing  in¬ 
valuable  information  to  governmental  purchasers,  the  information  supplied 
assists,  in-  increasing  returns  to-  producers  by  letting  them  knov;  Wnen  to 
m9.rket  their  products,  at  what  market  and  in  vdiat  quantities  in  order  to 
be  assured  of  the  most  favorable  price. 

General  Plan:  Market  nows  is  issued  under  six  categories:  (1)  Livestock, 
meats  a,nd  wool|  (2)  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables;  (3)  de.iry  and  poultry 
products;  (4)  grain,  hay,  feed,  seed,  etc.;  (5)  cottonseed;  and  (6)  cold, 
storage  reports.  The  plan  of  work  is  generally  similar  under  the  first 
five  projects.  Market  reporters  physically  located  in  the  important 
market  centers  are  on  the  job  during  the  active  marketing  hours  to  col¬ 
lect  the  latest  information  on  receipts,  prices,  and  general  conditions 
and  submit  it  imodiately  to  local  newspapers  and  radio  stations.  In 
addition,  the  news  is  flashed  to  other  cities  for  compilation  into 
regional  and  national  sirnTmaries.  The  work  carried  on  under  project  six, 
cold  storage  reports,  consists  of  periodic  reports  on  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  foodstuffs.  Those  reports  furnish  not  only  information  regarding 
stocks  on  hand  but  report  also  on  the  availability  of  storage  facilities 
and  the  extent  to  which  such  facilities  a,ro  being  used. 

Exaii:^jLe_s  jof  _Pp’_£g^  Cyirrent  Pro_gram:  if  The  importance  of  timeliness 

in  the  issuance  of  market  news  is  cviciencod  by  the  decrease  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  reports  and  the  increase  in  the  use  of  the  radio.  Approximately 
500  radio  stations  contributed  nearly  $1,000,000  ’worth  of  time  to  the 
presentation  of  laarkct  news  broadcasts  during  the  pa.st  year. 


■II 
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The  market  news  service  has  an  extensive  list  of  users.  Both  the  Army 
and  Agricultural  Marketing ,  Adiiiinistration  are  guided  by  it  in  making 
purchases.  On  the  basis  of  the  inforraation 'it  provides^  Victory  Food 
Specials  are  selected.  The  Office  of . Price  Administration  is  ranking  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  the  service  in  its  price  fixing  activities.'  The  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Commerce  and  Justice^  the  Tariff  Commission^  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  War  Production  Board  all  use  the  information  in  their  re¬ 
spective  war  d'uties. 

The  market  news  service  provided  an  .extremely  important, service  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ,1942-1943  hog  raarketing  .problem.  It  provided,  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  to  obtain  an  orderly  marketing  and  distribution  of  the 
crop  of  spring  pigs.  In  addition  to  the  regular  mairket  information, 
current  receipts, -market  conditions,  etc.  market  reporters  on  twelve  im¬ 
portant  markets  will  supply  information  on  the  probable  nimber  of  hogs 
held  over,  accumulation  in  stockyards  and  packer  holding  pens,  percent  of 
capacity  at  ?4iich  slaughter  plants  are  operating,  hours  or  days  required 
to  slaughter  available  supply,  extent  of  shipper  dei.iand  end  areas  to  w-hich  ' 
hogs  are  being  shipped  and; advance,  estimiates  of  saleable  and  total  receipts 
for  the  "next  day.  This  information  is  f  acilitc.ting  orderly  i.mi;:etin£  and 
in  addition  will  provide  the  operating  basis  for'  handling  the  allocation 
of  shipment's  should,  mandatory  regulation  on  the  movei.mnt  of  hogs  be  neces¬ 
sary.  •  ■  . 

■  (n)  LDWdST^jn'jBPEGI^^ 


Appropri.atio'n  Act,  1943  . . .  ¥468,837 

Proposed  trensfer  in  1944  estimates  from 

"General  administrative  expenses"  . . .  Jl9jj9pO 

Total  available,  1943  . . . .  477,837' 

Budget  estimate,  1944  . . . . .  450., 43.0 

Decrease  (including  dcci-ease,  of  '.13,700  travel 

funds  ret'urjied  to  surplus)  . .  -27, 4.0,7 

I 
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PROJECT  STATEJ.!EI\T^ 


Project  ^ 

1942 

( estiina.ted) : 

-J-  /  ‘-tM- 

(estia'.iated) 

decreas_e__ 

1.  Inspection  and  certification 

:  -r  : 

of  fresh  and  processed  fruits 
.and  vegetables  . 

$327,784 

$324,500: 

,-308,793 

-$15,707  (1) 

2.  Grading  and  certification  of 

dairy  and  poultry  products  . . . 

52,096 

56,000 ; 

52,500 

-3,500  (1) 

3.  Inspection  and  certification 

•  of  rice,:  hay,  beans,  peas  and 
seed . . . 

32,882 

33,500: 

32,000 

-1,500  (1) 

4.  Grading  and  certification 

of  meats  . 

31,098 

35,000: 

33,000 

-2,000  (1) 

5.  Inspection  of  cottonseed  .... 
Covered  into  Treasury  Mi  accord- 

20, 893 

■  25,137: 

24,137 

-1,000  (1) 

ance  with  Public  Lfrw  674  . 

-  - 

3,700: 

-  - 

-3,700 

Unobligated  balance  . 

5^337 

—  - : 

_  _ 

-  - 

Total  estimate  1944  and  com-f 

.  .. 

_  pyrable_  axiqunt  s  1943  man d  1942  . 

„ -27jAP7_...„ 

DECREASE 

The  decrease  of  'ip27,A07  in  this  iten  for  1944  consists  of  a  decrease  of  $3,700 
in  travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and: 

(l)  A^  _decreas_e_  of  _$23_,  707  distributed  bv  proj_ects_^  as  indip.ated  ^ooye .  This 
reduction  v/ill  be  met  by  (a)  closin^,  the  fruits  and  vegetables  inspection 
offices,  and  discontinuing  inspection  services  at  Indipnapolis,  Indiaaiaj 
Memphis,  TennesseO|  Hartford,  Connecticut^  Houston,  Texasj  and  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  (h)  reducing  the  service  at  Detroit,  Michigan'  reducing  cotton-^ 
seed  insjjections  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  The  services  of  seven  inspectors 
and  tv;o  clerical  employees  will  be  discontinued. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  To  provide  shippers,  buyers  and  other  interested  parties  v/ith 
Lmpartial  inspection  and  certificaticn  as  to  class,  quality,  and  condition 
of  farm  products  when  received  at  important .  central  ..larkets  or  offered  for 
interstate  shipment.  The  buyer  and  seller  a.re  thus  able  to  negotiate  with 
uniform  specifications  and  terms  whereby  the  exenango  can  be  consui.mtcd  on 
a  fair  and  impartiai  basis. 

The  Problem  and  its  significance;  To  coLiplete  a  satisfactory  contract  or 
agreement,  both  burner  and  seller  must  fullj^  understand  the  quality  of  the 
product  being  exchanged.  vJith  the  sca.ttering  of  markets  made  possible  by 
present  day  traiisportation  and  communication,  one  of  the  most  important 
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problei.is  in  narketing  is  the  provision  of  some  means  y\rhereby  products 
can  be  accurately  and  impartially  described.  An  inspection  certificate 
issued  under  this  project  provides  both  buyer  and  seller  with  evidence 
of  an  impartial  examination  of  the  products  it  covers. 

Work  under  this. appropriation  has  increased  enormously  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  inspection  on  the  part  of  (Jjvernmental  purchasing 
agencies.  Lend-Lease  food  purchases  are  being  made  at  the  rate  of  ap¬ 
proximately  45 j 000^ 000  a  day.  To  the  end  of  November,  19L2,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Adr.iinist ration  had  purchased  more  than  300  products 
at  a  cost  of  aLaost  $2,000,000,000.  The  law  provides  that  all  Federal 
food  purchases  must  be  inspected  and  certified  as  to  grade,  quality  and 
condition  before  payment  is  made. 

A  large  volume  of  various  foods  are  inspected  for  the  Navy  and  Army  while 
naiiy  state  purcnasing  agents  have  utilized  the  service  for  years.  All 

■  sales  of  farm  products  should  take  place  on  the  basis  of  some  understand¬ 
ing  as  to  the  quality  of  the  product.  ,  VLhere’  this'  understanding-  is  based 
■upon  an  inspection  certificate  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture-, 
that  cert-ificate  constitutes  an  assurance  to  the  parties'  to  a  contract 

of  the  quality  or  description  of  the  produce  offered  for  sale. 

Another  activity  vhnich  is  largely  dependent  upon  grades  esta.blished 
under  this  project  is  the  price  control  f'unction  of  the  Office  of  price 
Administration.  Federal  grades  v;ere  adopted  b^/'  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministra.tion  in  recent  orders  directing  the  sale  of  certain  foods  under 
price  ceilings  according  to  grade.  As  price  regulation  expands,  the  de- 
imands  foi-  inspection  and  grading  service  undoubtedly  vvill  increase. 

This  service  cane  into  prominence  during  the  first  Y/orld  V(ar  and  has 
grown  steadily  ever  since.  It  has  been  the  means  -whereby  farmers  have 
boon  assured  of  payment  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the  produce 

-  marketed.  ,  It  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  ad'.iinistra.tion  of  the 
Perishable- Agricultural  Commodities  Act  and  produce  Agency  Act.  The 

■  marketing  agreement  program  of  the  Depairtment  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  b.ased -upon  the  grading  service.  The  inspection  prograiui  has  become 
thoroughly  integrated  in  the  marketing  process  and  nov/,  during  the  war, 
is  assimiing  even  greo-ter  national  significance.because,  'undor  war  regu¬ 
lations,  it  is  becorfiing  necessary  to  carry  the  principle  of  uniform 
national  grades  all  the  v/ay  from  producer  through  to  retail  outlets. 

General  Pla.n ;  The  -work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  Tdth  state  agricul¬ 
tural  agencies.  Funds  provided  in  this  appropria,tion  are  used  almost 

■  entirely  for  supervisory  purposes.  A  corps  of  supervising  inspectors 
coordinates  the  work  of  the  inspectors  throughout  the  country.  During 
the  past  year  the  tremendous  vol'iime  of  inspection  for  the  military  es¬ 
tablishments,  Lend-Lease,  state  and  municipal  gevemaents  and  commercial 
concerns  necessitated  doubling  and  an  so:.ie  instauices,  trebling  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inspectors  to  be  supervised. 
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Reveiii^^;  Inspection  and  grading  v/ork  under  this  appropriation  is  permis¬ 
sive  in  character;  inspections  are  made  only  at  the  request  of  interested 
pc.rties.  The  appropriation  act  provides  that  a  re,aspna,ble  fee,  reflect¬ 
ing  as  near  as  possible  the  cost  of  the  service  performed,  shall  be 
chc.rged.  During  the  past  year  the  fees  deposited  into  the.  Treasury 
amounted  to  approximately  ^2%  of  the  fund  appropria.tcd  for  this  work* 

Examples  of;  Progress  and  Current  Program;  Market  inspection  of  farm 
products  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year.  Much  of  this  in¬ 
crease  relates  directly  to  purchases  of  food  products  for  the  expanding 
armed , forces,  arid 'purchases -under  the, authority  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act, 

It  is  anticipated'that' this -work  will. continue  to  increase  during  the 
coming  year  in  proportion' to  the  steady,  expansion  of  our  armed  forces 
and  increased  Lend-Lease  needs. 

Notable  developmehfs'  in  the  regular,  c.omme.rcial  work  carried  on  under 
this,  appropriation  'have  'occurred,,  -  .Fre.s.h  fruit  arid  veg'etable  inspection 
.reached  an  all  tiiiie  'high  of  -^^6,-806  caps  and  inspection'  of  fresh  fruits 
and  ^vegetables 'de'Iivered  at  canning  .plants  increased 'from  approximately 
886,000  tons  in  1941  to  1,304,000  tons  during  1942.  Added  emphasis  on 
dehydration  of '"v-egetables  will  probably ,  result  in  further  increases  dur¬ 
ing  the  coraing  season,. 

The  number  of  factories  utilizing  the  continuous  inspection  services  on 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  has  increased  from  20  to  52.  This  service 

^ !  provides  for  official  grade  statements  on  the  labels  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables.  This  in  turn  reflects  benefits  to  the  producer  in  pay¬ 
ments  comraensurate  with  the  product,  and  is  directly  related  to  price 
control  measures. 

Increased  interest  in  the  field  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  is  reflected 
in  the  greater  volume  of  eggs  end  butter  marketed  under  certificates  of 
quality.  All  live  poultry  at  the  newly  opened  Now;  York  City  Live  Poultry 
Terminal  must  be  sold' bn  the- basis  of.  United  States  grades.  The  inspec¬ 
tion  of  Aiiierican  cheese  during  the  past  year  increased  nearly  eight-fold 
from  approximately  4’4V3‘00,000  pounds  to  nearly  340, 000, .000  pounds. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ’1942,  moat  .grading  activity  reached  the  highest 
levels  yet  recorded, 'an 'increase  of  nearly  297,000,000  pounds,  or  about 
33  percent  more  tliah'that  of  the  previous  year. 
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Tno  entire  list  of  commodities  inspected  since  March  1941  includes 
over  300  separate  itoras.;  The  following  tabl^j  includes  some;  of  the 
products  for  vdiich  coiaparable  figures  are  available  for  the  two  fis¬ 
cal  years  1941  and  1942.  A  number  of  the  more  important  items  not 
included  in  the  table  but.  which  the  .inspection  forces  were  co.lled 
upon  to  handle  for  Lend-Lease  and  other  purchase  programs  are  as- 
follows:  ' 

Inspected 

.  r\  '  . 

Army  rations' . . . . 

Canned  meats  . . . . . . 

Fat  backs  . . . . . . 

Frozen  pork  loins,  kidneys  and  livers  . . 

kv'^r  biscuit  . 

Flour  . 

Corn  starch  . 

Sugar  . . 

Clover  and  grass  seed  . . 

Fish  liver  oil  (Vitaj'nin  A)  . 

Edible  salad  o-ils  . . . . . 

MARKET  INSPECTION  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 


11,981,868  lbs. 
759,204,272  lbs. 
100,509,650  lbs. 
74,523,683  lbs. 
28,377,678  lbs. 
1,735,448  lbs. 
335,916,496  lbs. 
253,792,755  lbs. 

19,460,488  lbs. 

15,350,590  M  unit 
99,273,011  lbs. 


Voliunc  of _Irispection_s 


^r_o ducts  Inspected 

Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables; 

Shipping  points  (cars  or  carlot  equivalent) 
Receiving  Monkets  (ccars  or  carlot  equivalent 
Processed  fruits  ond  vegetables  (NiLiiber  of 

gradings)  . . . 

Dairy  and  poultry  products: 

Butter  graded  (pounds)  . . . 

Cheese  graded  (pounds)  . . . 

Eggs  graded  (cases)  . 

Dressed  Poultry,  graded  (pounds)' 

Dressed  Poultry,  inspected  (pounds) 

Live  Poultry,  graded  (pounds)  . . 

Dressed  turkeys,  graded  (pounds)  ........ 

Frozen  eggs,  inspected  (pounds)  . 

Frozen  eggs,  graded  (pounds)  . . 

Dry  skim  milk,  graded  (pounds)  . 

Evaporated  milk,  graded  (pounds)  . 

Dried  Eggs,  graded  (pounds)  . . 

Rico  (hundred-weight)  . . . . 

Hay  (number  of  inspections)  . . 

Beans,  dry  edible  (100  lb.  bags)  . 


Fiscal  Year 


498,731 
s)  46,107 

14,203 

278,147,546 

14,496,181 

3,296,927 

22,286,414 

77,241,536 

1,133,461 

46,678,648 

266,830 

21,700,348 

30,603,939 

204,212,676 

944,418 

4,484,482 

9,590 

5,231,000 


Fiscal  Year 

_ 1942_ 


506,238 

50,568 

113,600 

324,622,775 

339,662,431 

5,498,316 

26,373,765 

118.037,956 

1,149,707 

50,772,133 

2,197,980 

66,602, 398 
184,802,088 
1,630,655,761 

138,895,716 

6,097,645 

12,402 

5,404,000 
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Products  Inspected 

Peas  (100  lb.  bags)  . . 

Seed  (pounds)  (dockage  inspection  of  bar, 

timothy  and  sweet  clover)  . 

Meats:  (pounds) 

Fresh  frozen: 

Beef  . . . 

Veal  and  calf  . 

.  Lamb  -.and.  mutton . 

Pork  . 

Cured: 

Beef  . 

Pork  . . . . 

Manufactured: 

Lard  and  lard  substitutes  . 

Cottonseed  (samples  analyzed)  . 


Fiscal  Year 

-.^.29.41 _ 

Fiscal  Year 
._.1942 _ 

1,027,000 

2,676,000 

5,498,000 

9,941,000 

631,427,662 

8,468,085 

28,608,279 

9,872,573 

922,891,019 

9,986,062 

35,965,655 

54,866,215 

1,663,211 

11,745,190 

2,172,544 

420,297,077 

1,643,626 

56,793 

596,825,466 

52,110 

( o )  PRODUCTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  (p-367,450 

Proposed  transfer  in  1944  estimates  from  ' 

"General  administrative  expenses"  .  +8  000 

Total  available,  1943  . 

Budget  estimate,  1944  .  355^250 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  ^1,500  ' 

travel  funds  returned  to  surplus)  .  -20^200 


PROJECT  STATS! :EUT 


Project 

1942 

1943 

(estiinated) 

1944  : increase  or 

(estimated):  decrease 

Standardization  and  marketing  re¬ 
search  on: 

1.  Fresh  and  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables  . 

162,452 

|i54,850 

Ji)51,850:  -(P3,000  (1) 

2,  Livestock,  meats  and  wool  ,, 

30,450 

70,500 

69,000:  -1,500  (1) 

3.  Dairy  and  poultry  products  . 

24,394 

20,000 

18,500:  -1,500  (1) 

4.  Grain,  rice,  bems,  peas,  hay 
and  seed . . 

93,393 

88,100 

83,400:  -4,700  (1) 

5.  Cotton  . . 

146,093 

iZ|.o,  500 

132,500':  .  -8,000  (1) 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Public  Law  674  . 

1,500 

-  -!  -1,500 

Unobligated  ba,lance . . 

2j898 

—  — 

_  _  _ 

Total  estimate  1944  and  comparable 

amounts  1943  and  1942  . 

409,680 

375,450 

355,250:  -20,200 
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DECIiSASS 


The  decrease  of  .$20,200  in  this  itou  for  194i+  consists  of  $1,500  decrease 
in' travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  cxid: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  |18 , 700  t o  b e  di s 

abovo4“'The  '7eduTtTons' V/ill'  be-  net-  '05^.  aurtailing  the.  developusnu  01  nev  ^ 
grade  standau'ds  for  fruits  and  vegetaolesi  reducing ^  ^i^e  Vo  .J.ie  o^  ^n^o_  -a, 
tion  on  livestock,,  meats,  and  wool  released  fron  Chicago,  Illinois;  re¬ 
stricting  special  assistance  td  inspector, s  .engaged  in  gracing  aair'  ^.d 
ooultrv  products;  reducing 't-he -research  ..=iid  .te.s.ting  work  on  grain  and  nay 
conducted  at  BeltsVille,  Iv!aryland;-  -end  -closin.  one  cotton  spimiing  laoora 
tory.  The  services  of  four  specialists  and  .four  cleric.ao.  employees  will 
be  discontinued.  Present  demands  for  specifications,  for  the  purchase  01 
new  and  unusual  products,  ’  and' for  ■  laboratory  .te.eting  of  iooq  .?nu  xioer  to 
solve  urgent  ywarti.de  problems  •  promptly^  •  are  .being ,  .aet .  by  redur...eting  t. 
work  of  those  engaged  in  the  regular  program  of  standardization  resec  .  . 

7J0RK'  UNDER-  TNIS>  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  The  grade  specifications  f  o'lauulated.  by  the  tecnnic.ai  P^i’son- 

•"Ni(il'd[^ovided  for  under  this  appropriation  constitute  the  ^f-^sis^  for  uhe 
farm  products’  andpectnbh  Work.-  •  -The  -investigational  work  tnai  nas  oeen 
carried  on  in  coniiection  with  the  developraent.  of  quality  specificaiions 
has  saved  much  time 'and  effort -in  carrying  out  the  'war ^  prograias .  It  ^ 
has  been  .riocessary 'to 'answer 'frequent  -requests  .for _  assistance  in  estao 
lishing  specifications ‘dh'manyne’w  products  essential  to  ..ne  'war  efxo  . 

The  Probiem’and’  its '  $ighific-5nc_e:  ■  >  Urdform  .standards  and  grade  specifica-- 
■'  tions  afe  find'ariental  requirciients  for  efficient  marKeting.  Tney  reda 
confusion,  waste  and  chicanery  and  permit  unifom..  descripiion  and  inspec 
tion  in  a].l  parts  of  the  country,.  The  grades  are  thus  tne  common  aenom- 
inator  by  'which  marketing  transactions  may  bo  conS-ummatca. 

The  imoortance  of  grades  on  a  natio-nal  and  ihtcrnatioml  O-isis  is  empha 
sized  under  -oresent  conditions  that  dem;ind  conservation  or  fooa,  trans 
portation  axid,  marketing  facilities.  Food, properly  packca  and  ^^^analca 
eliminates  waste  of  the  product  itsoli.  .as.  well.  as_  tno  time  requirea  in 

handling.  .  ^ 

Uniform  .grades  are  necessary  in  any  scheme  of  price  controj  or  ^^4ion- 
..  inr.,  A  fixed,  price  .for  beef ,  for  cxcmpiQ,,  mcaris  norning ’unless -there 
is'^also  .a  description  of  the  •quality  .gf  fpeof  to  whicn  the  price  applies. 

■  A  person  'who  is  allo’wod  to  buy  onl;“  liriued  p,uantj.t;  pf  a 

has  some  ri.ght  to -cxpc-ct-'protection, ip  the  qu.ality  01  tne^producr  o^f^noa 
yvhile  the  farmer  'who  produces  the  food,  i? . certainly  ontitleu  tc  receive 
a  or  ice  comnnsurate  vith  the  qualitynf  the  product  no  oners  for  sale. 
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General  Plan;  The  work  is  carried  on  along  cominoditj  lines,  each  of 
five  groups  of  workers  dealing  with  a  group  of  related  commodities 
as  follows:  (1)  fresh  and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables; (2)  live¬ 
stock,  mea.ts  and  wool;  (3)  dairy  auid  poultry  products;  (4)  grains, 
hc,y,  beans,  a.ncl  seed;  and  (5)  cotton. 

The  basic  plaji  of  work  is  the  same  for  all  commodities.  Tests  and 
studies  are  made  with  a  viev/  to  establishing  grade  specifications  for 
farm  products  or  revising  those  already  in  existence  to  meet  present 
needs.  ScCinples  of  products  arc  sent  to  laboratories  for  anaylsis  and 
when  standards  have  been  formulcvtod,  domonstrsiions  are  given  in  their 
use. 


:*ogress  and  Current  Frograiu:  The  war  and  the  necessity  for  conservation 
of  shipping  space  has  resulted  in  greater  emphasis  on  the  dehydration 
of  _  foods Specifications  have  been  prepared  for  dehydrated  ^vegetables 
including  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  and  yellov;  turnips.  In  addition 
special  specifications  have  been  drav/n  up  for  dehydrated  and  dry  concen¬ 
trate  soups,  dried  eggs  and  dry  milk.  Increased  emphasis  on  dehydration 
of  meat  v/ill  require  new  specifications  for  this  commodity. 

Where  grade  specifications  were  not  already  available,  standardization 
specialists  have  been  pressed  into  emergency  service.  For  example, 
specifications  used  for  the  purchase  of  some  245^000,000  pounds  of  dried 
eggs,  1,056,280,000  pounds  of  canned  moats,  1,765,000  gallons  of  orange 
juice  concentrate  ond  a  large  number  of  other  speciaJized  products  arc 
special  tasks  vdiich  the  standendization  specialists  have  handled  in  re¬ 
cent  months. 


The  cotton  laboratories  have  provided  the  War  Department  with  much  in¬ 
formation  on  the  cha.ractor  of  cotton  best  adapted  for  barrage  and  man¬ 
carrying  bc-lloons,  airplane  fabrics,  and  other  light  weight,  high 
strength  fabrics,  manufacture  of  machine  gun  cartridge  belts,  arm^^  uni¬ 
forms,  fabrics  for  parachutes  and  a  great  manj'  similar  technical  items. 
Tin  ability  of  the  technologists  to  provide  this  information  on  short 
notice  saved  months  of  investigation  that  would  he.ve  otherwise  been  neces 
sary.  Many  nev/  problems  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  unusual  wartime 
conditions.  The  trained  technicians  have  been  called  upon  to  handle 
special  types  of  work  or  to  supervise  inspection  under  new  conditions. 
One  of  the  outstanding  exarrples  is  the  extensive  work  iwhich  has  been  done 
by  the  cereal  cheniists  in  the  grain  standardization  laboratory  where 
practically  all  of  the  tests  on  vitajiiin  products  and  specialized  cereal 
products  purchased  under  Lend-Leo,se  have  been  conducted. 

Mecjiwhile,  revised  standards  have  been  issued  for  citrus  fruits,  peas, 
potatoes,  straviTberries,  live  poultry,  Americem  cheese,  soybeans,  dry 
edible  beans  a.nd  mailed,  bronn  and  rough  rice.  Naf  standards  were  issued 
for  beets,  carrots,  freestone  poaches,  and  internal  quality  for  sweet 
oranges. 


During  the  past  year  the  general  policy  has  been  to  moot  as  many  of 
the  urgent  Virartime  problems  as  possible  v/ith  the  facilities  available. 

As'  previously  indicated  this  special  work  has  frequently  been  associ¬ 
ated  closely  with  the  regular  prograi:.  of  standardization  but  where  thxs 
has  not  been  the  case,  the  ’/o.rk  has  boon  redirected  in  order  to  meet  the 
urgent  wartime  problems  promptly.  The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  for 
an  increasing  voluiue  of  work  of  this  chara.cter, 

(p)  TOBACCO  INSPECTION  AI'JD  TOBACCO  STOCKS  AND  STANDARDS  ACTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1943 . . . .  ^850,000  fjij 

Proposed  transfer  in  1944  estimates  from  ■ 

"General  adi.iinistrative  expenses"  .  +16,000  'll 

Budget  estimate,  1944  . . . .  ^2i530%|) 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $10,70?  ,■ 

travel  funds  returned  to  surplus)  . . .  753^470  - 


PROJECT  STATUlhiT 

Project 

1942 

1943 

(estimated) 

1944 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Adiuinistration  of  the  Tobacco 
Inspection  .and  Tob:xco  Stocks 
and  Standards  Acts  . 

$672,096 

9?  479 

$855,293 

10,707 

$812,530 

-$42,763(1 

-10,707 

Covered  inio  Treasuiy  in  c.ccord- 
anco  with  Public  LaV'f  674  ...?. 
Unobligated  balance  . . . . . . 

Total  estimate  1944  end  compara¬ 
ble  emounts  1943  end  1942  . . . 

681^575 

■866,000 

812,530 

. . 

753^47Q_ 

DECREASE 

The  decrease  of  $53? 470  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  $10,70? 
in  travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus, in  1943)  and: 

dccrGa.se 

(l)  A  decrease  of  $42,763  made  possible  duo  to ■ inability  to  secure  sufficient 
inspectors  to  inspect  all  flue-cured  markets,  as  coritOi.iplated  by  the  increase 
in  this  Coppropriation  for  1943 »  It  is  expected,  hov/ovor,  tiiat  it  vdll  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  most  of  the  requisite '  .additional  inspectors  for  1944?  so  that 
progress  can  be  made  towards  covering  most  of  the  fluo-curod  markets. 
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VJCRK  UIJDSR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  To  assist  tobacco  grov;ers  to  obtain  better  i-eturns  for  their 
tobacco,  according  to  the  quantity  produced.  This  is  aoconplished  by 
providing  (l)  uniform  standards  vfiich  may  be  used  by  farmers  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  tobacco  for  market,  (2)  official  inspection  at  designated  markets 
at  time  of  sale,  and  (3)  market  information  as  a  price  guide  to  farmers 
in  order  that  they  may  Icnow  whether  a  buyer's  offer  is  fair. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Approxiaiately  90  percent  of  the  Ainerican 
tobacco  crop,  having  an  average  annual  value  of  1^232,183,000  is  sold  at 
public  auction.  Tobacco  of  any  type  includes  an  extraordinary  range  of 
quality  characteristics  and  values  based  oh  technical  consideration  v;ith 
Vvh.ich  the  average  farmer,  as  a  rule,  could  never  expect  to  become  v>rholly 
familiar.  Under  these  conditions,  the  problem  becomes  one  of  providing 
him  v»ith  information  upon  which  he  can  judge  quicicly  and  with  accuracy 
whether  or  not  the  price  offered  for  his  product  is  in  line  v;ith  its 
quality. 


In  the  absence  of  official  inspection  and  price  reporting,  growers  are 
completely  without  means  to  determine  value  according  to  quality  iind  with¬ 
out  a  measuring  stick  for  quality  itself.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  average  losses  to  growers  from  these  factors  alone  aggregate  from  5 
to  10  million  dollars  annually.  The  problem  of  helping  farmers  market 
t...eir  tobacco,  therefore  falls  into  three  general  categories:  (1)  to 
provide  standards  for  the  measurement  of  quality  in  tobacco  and  methods 
of  applying  these  standards  on  beha.lf  of  the  producer  at  the  time  of 
sale,  (2)  to  furnish  a  price  reporting  service  by  yfiicli  the  grov;er  may 
be  informed  of  current  raarket  vadues.  according  to  grades,  and  (3)  through 
demonstration  yyork  'with  farmers,  to  assist  them  in  the  better  preparation 
of  their  tobacco  for  market. 

About  one-third  of  the  tobacco  which  farmers  sell  cat  belov;  its  market 
value  is  purchased  by  speculators  who  resell  at  the  profit  the  f^irmer 
should  heave  obtained.  A  large  amount  also  goes  to  warehousemen  who  buy 
for  house  account,  and  to  regular  buyers  capitalizing  on  the  grower's 
lack  of  knovdedge  of  the  true  value  of  his  product. 

The  problem  presented  in  preparing  the  quarterly  stocks  report  required 
by  the  Tobacco  Stocks  and  Standards  Act,  becomes  one  of  obtaining  accu¬ 
rate  information  from  dealers  and  manufacturers  as  to  the  quantity  cund 
the  character  of  tobacco  held. 

There  are  twenty-sax  types  of  American  grown  tobacco,  and  several  typos 
of  foreign  grown  tobacco  sold  in  the  United  States.  The  lauw  requires 
separation  of  the  holdings  as ’to  tjqae  and  also  cus  to  certain  groups  of 
grades  which  have  to  do  with  the  use  of  the  tobacco  for  different  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes.  The  significance  of  the  gufudcrly  stoci:s  reports 
lies  in  the  fant  that  the  holdings  of  tobacco  by  deaders  end  manufacturers 
represent  much  more  than  half  of  the  supply  of  tobacco  ad  the  time  growers 
deliver  their  crops  for  sale.  An  accurade  appraisal  of  the  voliuae  and, 
quality  of  tile  c:<isting  suppljr  is  therefore  indispensable  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  conditions  affecting  the  market. 


Gene r 0.1  Plan;  On  markets  designated  for  inspection  under  the  Tobcxco  In¬ 
spection  Act^  a  trained  inspector  exMiinos  each  lot  of  tobacco  prior  to 
sale  and  indicates  the  grade  on  the  basket  ticket.  Daily  price  reports 
are  mado  available  to  the  grov/cr.  In  th.is  way,  he  is  in  position  to 
know,  from  a  disinterested  source,  just  vihat  his  tobacco  is  worth.  He 
kno’ws  beforehand  what  price  he  should  expect  to  receive  and  ca,n  make  his 
decision  within  the  time  limit  c^llowcd  hiia  to  accept  the  offer  or  to  re¬ 
ject  it  and  call  for  a  resa.le  .  ^ 

Through  practical  demonstrations,  usually  on  the  farm,  meetings  adth  farm 
groups  and ■ organizations,  the  grades  and  handling  methods  are  explained 
and  demonstrated.  In  addition,  the  practiced  application  of  inspections 
and  market  reporting  on  the  auction  floor  is •  demonstrated,  Approxirriately 
60  thousand  farm  people  are  contacted  annually  through  these  demonstra¬ 
tions.  .  The  results  are  apparent  in  an  improvement  in  the  quality , of ,  tobac¬ 
co  appearing  on'  the  auction  floors  and  the  wider  use  of  price  reports  in 
tlic  marketing  process.  . 


Exariirjles  of  Progress  and  Current  Profram;  During  the  fiscal  year  1942, 
manda.tory  inspection  service  was  inaugurated  on  43  new  markets.  There 
are  142  auction  markets,  served  by  approximately  200  sets  of  buyers,  'nd 
selling  from  1  to  1.3  billion  pounds  of  tobaccO'  annually.  The  following 
tablu  show's  the  progress  made  in  providing  mandatory  inspection  under 


Section  3) 

of  the  Tobacco  Inspection 

No.  Markets 

Crop  Year 

-  Inspected  _ 

1936-37 

20 

1937-38 

22 

1938-39 

31 

1939-40 

41 

1940-41 

45 

1941-42 

88 

Act: 

No. 

__of 

of  sets 
biy'crs 

Toba 

Inspected 

Thousand 
Pounds^  _ 

Percent  of  total 
Auction^  j3alcs__ 

26 

146,114 

14 

28 

208,234 

15 

41 

255,231 

21 

58 

465,000 

28 

66 

568,000 

34 

114 

698,000 

63 

In  anticipation  of  the  fined  approved  of  the  increase  carried  in  the 
1943  appropriation  bill,  a  referendui  was  held  in  late  May,  1942  on  49  flue- 
cured  markets.  These  referenda  were  carried  as  w-as  the  one  dark  air-cured 
market  at  Pdchmiond,  Virginia.  l//ith  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  act 
carrying  the  increase  for  this  item,  now  personnel  was  emd  continues  to  be 
recruited  sc  that  the  newly- designated  markets  v/ill  have  adequate  fa,cilitios 
for  inspection  o.nd  market  news  work  when  the  marketing  season  opens. 


Following  are  specific  instances  of  how  individual  grov/ers  profit  in  the 
sale  of  their  tobacco  by  the  use  of  tobacco  inspection  and  market  no’ws 
services: 

In  the  Burley  district  a  farmer  offered  316  pounds  of  tobacco 
for  sale.  The  market  average  for  the  grade  was  $13.5’^  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  price  bid  was  $5.00  per  hundred.  The  offer 


-^.1^1  - 


rejected  cxid  the  tob'xco  sold  .later  bv  the  farraer  at  $12*00 
per  huiidrod,  v/liich  gave  hi;a  a  profit  of  $7*00  per  hundred 
pounds,  or  an  increase 
bid  for  the  lot. 


of  140  -percent  above  that  originally 


In  the'  flue-cured  district  a  fcariner  offered  a  lot  of  tobacco 
ViTeighing  102  pounds.  The  market '  average  for  tobacco  of  that 
grade  vaas  $23.00  per  hundred  pounds.  The  lot  nas  'bid  in  at 
$12.50  por  .hundred.  The  former  rejected  the  sale  .and  when 
again  offered,  the  tobo.cco  sold  at  $22.00  per  hundred  pounds, 
whicli  Vjc.s  on  increase  of  $9.50  per  hundred ’or  76"/o  above  the 


original  offer. ,  On  I46I  individual  cascj 


so.los  mad  resale 


that  hr.ve  been  to.bulatcd,  including  those  who  profited  and 
those  who  through  unwdso  rejections  lost  money  by  resales, 
the  average  net  gonn  was  $3.26  per  hundred .pounds,  or  19.1 
percent  increase. 

(q)  PSRISHAEIE  AGRIGULTIJPhJ:-  GCId0DITIpS,_  FRODUCi  ' 

" ■  7 ; TW  Sf^^'^CCl^TAIl^ ^  -a  ^ 


Appropri option  Act,  1943 1 

Perishable  Agricultur '-,1  Coaimoditios  mad 

,  Produce  Agency  Acts  . . . . . . .  ,^175,535  (a) 

Standard  Container  Act  . . . 

Total  o.ppropriation,  1943  . . . .  185,965 

Proposed  transfer  in  l/h.i-4  cstiraates:,  . 

From  "General  o.dministrative  expenses"  . . .  . . ...  +4,800 

To  "Office  of  Solicitor"  . . .  5,00 

Total  available,  ,1943  .  188,285''' 

Budget  estiiiiatc,  1944  . .  1.7.7j^9_20 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $1,000- 

tr'-.vel  funds  .returned  to  surplus)  .  . .- . . .  -10,365 

FROJhCT  STATd-SKT 


Project 


1.  Enforcement  of  the  Perishable 
Agric-altuiaal  Cor.iiuoditios,  Pro¬ 
duce  Agency  and  Standard  Con¬ 
tainer  Acts  . . 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accord-: 
mice  with  -Public  Lae/  674--  . . . »  • 

Unobligated  balance  . . . . 

Tota.1  estimate  1944  and  coiqjara- 

:±)le  amounts  1-943  and  1942  166,095 


1942 


4164,281 
_ i.614 


■  .■  194-3  : 

(os  oij'i"'-  o  od ) 


57,285 


1,000: 


■  '1944 

(^estiranted)^ 


Increase  or 
decrease 


9177,920 


-99,365(1) 

•  - 1, 000 


.  ...  _ , -10,lp5,„._ 

(a)  The  Budget  Estimate  provide;s  for  the  consolidation  of  these  two  items. 


DECREASE 


The  decrease  of  $10^3^5  in  this  iteia  for  1944  consists  of  $1,000  decrease 
in  travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and: 

(1)  A  ji^^i^_as_e  of_$9j365  _io  be  net  bv:  (l)  CurtaiLnent  in  checking  coi.i- 
]-iission  nerchants,  dealers  and  brokers  to  deteriTiine  wliether  they  are 
conplying  with  licensing  requirei..ients;  (2)  curtaiLuent  in  servicing  coiu- 
plaints;  and  (3)  reducing  the  testing  of  containers  required  under  the 
Standards  Containers  Act. 

The  estinates  include  a  proposed  change  in  language  of  this  iten  as  fol- 
loYis  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  natter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

Perisha::i].e  Agricultural  Connodities  [and].  Produce  Agency_2_^ar^d. 

S t andar^d  C orit ainer  Acts;  To  enable  the  Se’cretary  [of  Agriculture]  to 
-  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  p9rishay^e__A_gr_icultjir^ 

:nodltie_s  Act  [entitled  "An  Act  to  suppress  unfair  and  fraudulent 
practices  in  the  laarketing  of  perishs-ble  ag’ricultural  connodiiies 
in  interstate  and  foreign  connerce" ],  1930,  approved  J'une  10_,  1930^ ' 
as  anended  ('7 'U’.'S.C.'  49'9a-499'r-)-  and  as.  ,fur,t]ier  amended  bp  the  Act  of 

-Law  ^l^),-  -LandJ  the  Act  [enti*tled  "An  Act] 
to  prevent  the  'destruction  or  -dumping  [,  ijithout  good  and  sufficient 
cause  therefor,  ]  of  fanni  produce  [received  in  interstate  co,mmerce 
by  comniissibri  merchants  'and  others  and  to  require  them  truly  and 
correctly  to  account  for  all  farm  produce  received  by  them"]  and 
f or  _other  ourboses,  approved  i.Carch  3,  1927.(7  U.S.C.  491-497), 
[.$175,585]  the  Standard -Baskets  Act,^  ^j^prqyjji  7t^isu_st_3A^.19lA^ 
ajiended  (15  U.S.C.  251-256)_,  and- the  Act  to  fix  _standards^_f o_r 
haiiperSj^  ^round' stfive  Jcaskets^^-  and  sj)lint  baskets  f oy" 
v_egetables ,  -and  for  other  jaurjc os e_s^ _ aojcrOTed  J.ia/  2i_,  1928  (A 

These  language  changes  bring .together  in  one  item  the  subappropriations 
"Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  and  Produce  Agency  Acts"  and  "Stand¬ 
ard  Container  Acts"  with  no  change  in  the  sepa,rate  authorities  as  cai’ried 
in  the  1943  Appropriation  Act. 

This  combination  of  subappropriation  items  is  deemed  desirable  because  it 
represents  a  merger  of  related  fuiictions  relative  to  the  supression  of 
unfadr  and  fraudulent  practices  in  the  marketing  of  fresh  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  All  of  tliis  Wrork  is  performed  by  the  sa:'rie  persorhiel  in  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Branch  of  Agricultural  marketing  Administration, 


■  U3  - 

WORK  UIDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objectivg.^  To  protect  producers,  i^ardlers, ^consujjiors '-'against  unfair 
and  fraudulent  practices  ; in  ._thGji'iarketing  rof  jf,rQsli  .fruit's  md  vegetables. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Because  of  the  speed  with  which  the 

fresh  fruit  au'id  vegetable  crop  must  be  placed  on  the  market,  opportunities 
for  fraud,  jnisrepresentation,  substitution  and  short  measure  are  greater 
than  in  any  other  type  of  marketing;  as  a  result,  both  buyers  and  ship¬ 
pers  frequently  attempt  to  evade  provisions  ’of  their  contracts,  refuse  to 
pay  for  produce  delivered,  or  attempt  to  misrepresent  the  product  offered 
or  purcha.sed.  The  great  increase  in  such  practices  during  World  War  1 
proi.iptcd  demands  for  Federal  intervention,  and  as  c,  result  of  this  agita¬ 
tion  during  and  after  the  war.  Congress . enacted  the  Produce  Agency  Act, 
v;hich  prohibits  the  dmnping  of  perishable  commodities,  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  vhuich  requires  the  licensing  of  handlers 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  investigate  fraudulent  practices  in  the 
handling  of  produce  and  provide  remedies  therefor,  and  the  Standard  Con¬ 
tainers  Acts,  whicli  specify  size  and  type  of  cont-o,iners  to  be  used  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enfore.e  the  standards  outlined.  Conditions 
during  the  present  war,  v:itii  transportation,  production  end  manpower  dif¬ 
ficulties  augmenting  the  normal  problems  of  the  perishable  market,  have 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  these  acts.  Not  onlj^  liruve  the  excesses  which 
characterized  the  market  for  perishables  during  the  first  World  War  been 
prevented, -but  in  addition  great  strides  have  been  made  .in  the  direction 
of  imprDvin,g‘ the ,  speed,  and  smoothness  witii  which  produce  xmoves  from  the 
farm  to  the- ultimate  consumer.  The  creation  of  an  orderly  marketing  sys¬ 
tem 'to  replace  the  chaotic  conditions  formerly  prevailing  has  had  the  sub¬ 
stantial  ef-fect-  of.  increasing  the  quantity  of  fresh  food  available  in  the 
market  place-  through  reduction  in  Vi/asto  due  to  spoil<?.go,  gmauber  v/illing- 
ness  of  producers  to  place  their  products  in  the  normal  flow  of  commerce, 
confident  that  the^v  will  be  treated  honestly,  .'’nd  greater  efficiency  in^ 
the  use  of 'f aoilitios  .as  ..p  result  of  .a  fr.stcr  turnover  of  goods.  The  im- 
portmee  of -established,  .  or  do  rl;;-  marketing  procedures  in  a  period  of 
snort  supply  can  liardly  be  overempliasized,  and  the'  fact  that  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  •  har-idlors  arc  acquiring  greater  confidence  in  the  honesty  of 
the  Department  •.  as  :in ,  enforcing^  agency  is  indicated  by  the  increase  in 
informal  proceedings  as. against  the  institution  of  formal  actions. 

General  Plan;  Bccau.sc  of  the  similarity  of  the  situations  covered  by  the 
Produce  Agency  and  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Acts,  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  both  is  .handled  by  the  seme  personnel.  This  consists  of  a  small 
corps  of  ;/orkers  stationed  at  strategic  markets  throughout  the  country. 

Their  functions  s.re  to  interviev;  applicmits  and  to  rccoMiiend  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  the  issuance  of  licenses,  to  investigate  complaints  under  the  acts, 
and  to  make  surveys  of  conplic.ncc  in  general  on  the  part  of  produce  mer¬ 
chants,  Because  of  the  rapid  turnover. of  persons  engaged  in  the;. produce 
business,  .the  .number  of.  new  applications  to.  bo  considered  each  year  is  large 
in  spite  of  the  f.act  tliat  the  tot.al  number  of  licensees  remains  rol.atively 
stable.  Each  nev/  applicant  requires  special  consideration.  Coiaplaints  as 
to  unfair  practices  raay  require  only  em  infon:m.l  understanding  between  the 
disputing  parties,  or  the  institution  of  formal  proceedings  end  holdings 


of  hearings  which  us.v  extend  over  several  months.  The  types  of  actions 
arising  under  the  acts  generally  fall  into  three  categories.  The  first 
involves  the  issuance  of  reparation  awards  'following  the  filing  of  formal 
complaints.  Increasingly,  hovrever,  this  action  is  being  superseded  by  a 
second  type  under  v:hich  the  disputing  parties  subirlt  their  dispute  to  the 
Secretary's  representative  for  inforraal  deteriuination.  During  the  past  ‘ 
year,  the  number  of  cases  adjusted  in  this  manner  increased  32  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  The  third  type  of  action  involves  the  revocation 
or  suspension  of  licenses,,  either  as  a  result  of  violation  of  the  act  or 
failure  to  pay  a  reparation  av/ard. 

Since  funds  are  not  available  to  maintain  a  staff  of  field  Workers,  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Standard  Container  Acts  must  depend  upon  the  submission 
by  manufacturers  of  samples  of  containers.  These  are  exaniined  in  the 
Washington  laboratory.  When  violations  of  the  standards  are  discovered, 
the  manufacturer  is  asked  to  change  his  design-.  If  the  request  goes  un¬ 
heeded,  formal  action  is  instituted  and  tlie  illegal  containers  seized. 

Examples  of  Progress. .and. .Current.  Eroggam;  .-t The  voluinc  of  work  carried  on 
under  this  appropriation  during  the  past  two  yeons  is  indicated  by  the 
following  table: 


Perishable^  Agric'iltural  Commodities  Act  _  1941 

Number  of  licenses  in  effect  at  end  of  fiscal  year  ..  19,770 

Net  license  fees  received  end  deposited . -1)200,833 

Number  of  complaints  personally  investigated  .  580 

NUiiiber  of  formal  decisions  rendered  b;^  3'ecretaiy  ....  253 

Number  of  informal  cmicable  settlements  .  744 

N’jiUber  of  co.n.plaints  received .  2,341 


1942 

19,039 

%2O0,yiU 

433 

250 

984 

2,138 


Standard.  _C_qn t adui e r  Acts 

Nujmbor  of  factories  operating  . 

Number’  of  fa.ctories  visited . 

Number  of  certificates  of  approval  issued  . 

Number  of  items  mcnufactured  (estimated)  . . 

Nimber  of  items  tested  . . . . . . 

Nur.iber  of  infractions  found  . 

Number  of  individual  saiuplcs  tested . . . 


329 

331 

35 

59 

46 

1,638 

1,691 

328 

448 

109 

103 

2,465 

2,586 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  these  acts  to  producers,  handlers 
and  the  general  public  during  normal  years,  and  even  more  difficult  to 
assess  their  usefulness  in'  terms  of  dollars  gained  during  unusual  wartime 
conditions.  The  fact  thc,t  there  has  been  no  repetition  of  the  serious  dis¬ 
locations  of  the  market  v^hich  occurred  during  the  first  World  War  indicates 
that  the  acts  are  serving  vrell  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.- 
As  v;ith  all  regulatory  acts,  however,  continued  alertness  is  required  if 
the  Acts  are  to  remain  effective.  As  exemiple  of  some  of  the  cas’^s  'vj’hich 
arise  uundor  the  Act,  the  follov;ing  are  cited: 


(a)  A  handler  in  St.  Paul,  tlinnosota,  threatened  to  reject  a 
c''rload  of  apples  unless  the  price  vj^as  reduced  10  cents  por 
box,  claiming  that  tlio  apples  vrere  ripe  arid- mealy  and  showed 
decaj^.  Investigation  revealed  that  the  apples  ¥\rere  geners-lly 
iir:ji  ripe  with  less  than  1  percent  decay.  VAieji  the  Secretary's 
rc^oresentative  interceded  on  behalf  of  the  producer,  the  ship¬ 
ment  was  accepted  and  propipt  roriiittance  mo.s  made. 

(b)  A  check  of  the  accounting  of  o,  Chicago  handler  revocalod 
discrepancies  totaling  5i>14, 885  on  1700  carlot  shipments  from 
41  shippers.  Informal  action  on  trio  part  of  the  Secretary's 
representative  resulted  in  c'omplete  restitution  of  the  funds 
to  shippers. 


(c)  A  broker  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sold  a  carload  of  onions  with¬ 
out  authority,  and  remitted  only  a  small  part  of  tiie  proceeds  to 
the  producer.  Intercession  b^-'  the  Secretary's  representative 
resulted  in  full  payment. 


(r)  COTTON  ^T^TISTICS, 
CLASSING,  STANDAxN^S,  Alii) 'FCTURZS  ACTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1943: 

Cotton  Quality  Sto,tistics  end  Classing  Acts  . . .  $481,945 

United  States  Cotton  Futures  and  United  States 

Cotton  Strndards  Acts  . .  492,483 

Total  appropric-tion,  1943  . 974,428 

Proposed  tivmsfcr  in'1944  estLuates  from. 

"General  adiministrative  expenses"'  +18,000 

Total  available,  1943  . 992,428 

Budget  estimate,  1944  . . . .  937 , 580 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $5,500  travel 

funds  returned  to  surplus)  . . . . .  -54 , 8^ 


PROJECT  STATS’. T:NT 


Project 

1.  Grade  and  staple  cstir;ntes  of 
the  carry-over  and  the  crop  ... 


1942 


-$220,030 


1943 

_(_e s  t imatn^^ 


)221,000 


1944 

£estimato(i}_ 


$221,000 


Increase  or 
decrease 


2.  Classification  and  information 


for  groups  organized  for  quc.lity 
improvoiaent  ....'.  i ............ . 

3.  Adidnistration  of  the  Cotton 
Futures  and  Cotton  Standards 

Acts  . . . 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accord- 
<ancc  Vvith  Public  Law  674  ...... 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

Total  estimate  1944-  snd  compara- 
Jole^  sminunt  s  1943  and.  JL942_  . . ._. . 


244,937 


481,530: 

.AWk§.L 
913j3klL 


257,445: 

508,483: 

5,500: 

.992^.?il- 


248,445: 

468,135: 

937^5^L,. 


-.^9,000(1) 

-40,348(1) 

-5,500 


U6  - 

DECREASE 


The  deoroase  of  *54,848  in  this  ite,r.  for  1944  censasts  of  *5,50C‘  docroaso 

in  travel  f'Jiids  (rtiturned  to  surplus  in  lvA3) 

(1)  A  decroo.se  of  M,34Slo  bo,distrib^oic^^shm^^^ 

All  bo  let  b7  closing  the  cotton  classing  offices  at  S  v^-on^h,^  Goorgio,^_ 
Charleston,  Soutii  C  n-olina;  llobllo,  Alabaata-,  ^nd  G,pvoston,  Toi.o,s.  o  oo 
me  service  for  cotton  liiprove. '.ont  groups  will  bo  discontinued  at  .a 

ei;ii-Qne..  .  _ 


The  ostiniito 
f  ol]-OV*s : 


GHiIjG®  ,  Iji  .JiAlLGUAGE 

Lncl’.ido  a  prooosed  chmse  in  Irngnigto  of 


tnis  it on  is 


Cotton  LQualltp]  3t-tlstlos^  [mp]  = 

Acts:  To  enable  the  Secretary  iof  Agriculturoj  to  c,.riy  into  ette 

the  provisions  of  the  Act  [entitled  ■r“h‘°'’hhti  L'''A'"the 

retai“of  ■Aliollure]  hln  to  collect  end  pubpsn  _st,-tistios  of 
st'^nlo  luno’th  of  cottonL",  approved J  of  Mdcn  p, 
fiu  S  C  Afi-lA)  As  ariendod  by  the  Act  [entitled  "An  Act  e.pho- 
ncAg'AeApnnf-  of  Agriculture  to  propdo  pr  thepl-3pication 
of  cotton,  to  furnish  inforaation  supp-,,  e-.--  ,  ' 

^AtdAof  torirc,  1937  (7  U.3.C.  471-476),  i*4pi45]^Spip  barfo. 


-'■3i 


jDueri  or  in 


7  D  i  \  (  -Ti-  ^  ^ 

the  duties  napospd^^h^^aepp^ 


-p,,1  4 -p, Q.  4-q  cotton  fiiturinS  (2?"  U.o.G.  A9^d  - — .or,. -  - 

nrovnsiSs  (^ttorLS^A^ 

f olf rrab"'loPtionj,_  use,  yind  pb soiivanoo, .cu_ 

cnto)7i]Ss:fippa6n;:iD,,tp^s 


with ’rospect  thereto, _  and  gci  ttojiieparp',ti07^__^  ^  ^ 

ilC5HfiA™it.9hp  atontto,pppms_px.ppjpies  ,tto 


uch  , aj.ro c- 


Theso  Ismauig'. 


cnanges  bring  together  in  one  itoiu. 


the  subappropriations 


T'P.Fj  Drj.ii.V  O-ii  -  .u  -  - 

"Cotton  Quellty  St.hstics  and'classing  Acts"  and  "U.S.  totton  Futures  an 
uA.  cAton  Standards  Acts"  with  no  change  in  tno  Separate  authorities  eS 
c  rried  in  the  19A3  Appropriation  Act. 

Legislation  on  cotton  irr.s  been  built  up  graduall;^^  ^^'^Ic'b^v-^becn^-^ddcd  to 
and  as  a  natural  consocuenco  separaLo  items  ana  omoi^  "wowev-r  the 

the  Appropriation  Act  as  new  Ilmbining  in- 

progrmns  have  now  become  sufficiently  crystallize.  -  <  n  subao''m'’o- 

item  the  activities  formerly  financed  by  the 
oriations.  The  prograxas  concornod  a.re  adninistered^en^u  ,> 

the  Cotton  Branch  of  iigricultural  liarketiiig  Adi:iinistration. 


¥OEK  LIIDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION  '■ 

Objective;  To  provide  for  th.e  assembling  and  distribution  to  all 'interested 
parties  of  official  information,  on  the  grade  and  staple, length  of'  cotton 
car ry^-over  stocks  and  of  the  crop;  to  encourage  cotton  quality  improvement 
by  providing  classification  and  market  information  service  for  organized 
growers;  to  establish  standards  of  cotton  quality;  •  to  class  all  cotton 
offered  for  deliver^.’’  in  settlement  of  futures  contracts;  to  supervise  the 
quotation  of  commercial  differences  in  designated  spot  markets;  to  dis¬ 
seminate  information  as  to  market  lorices  and  conditions;  to  facilitate 
‘  ihe  use  of  official  cotton  standards  in  all  interstate  and  foreign  trans¬ 
actions  vjhen  cotton  is  sold  according  to  any  standard  description  by 
classing  and  supervising  the  classing  of  cotton. 

The  Problem,  and  its  Significance;  When  the  o^uantity  and  quu-lity  of  cotton 
produced  from  year  'to  year  is  known,  production  may  be  more  accurately 
adjusted- to  .needs  and  farmers  may  concentrate  on  those  qualities  which 
may  be  grown  and  narketed  to  best  advantage.  Without  such  information, 
maximum  effectiveness  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  production  and  marketing 
of  those  types  of  cotton  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry  and  to  the  requiraments  of  ultimate  consumers  of 
finished  textiles.  Cotton  statistics  provide  each  season  a  current 
picture  of  .available  supplies,-’ 

.Experience  has  shora  that  the  quality  of  cotton  tends  ..to  deteriorate 
unless  positive  steps 'are  taken  to  improve  the-  crop,  ViTithout  higher 
prices  for  better  'cotton,  there  is  little  incentive  for  farmers  to  plant 
improved  varieties  and  to  adopt  other  methods  designed  to  improve  quality. 
Provisions  of  cotton  market  news  and  cotton  classification  service  to 
individual  farmers  places  grov/ers  in  a  more  advantageous  marketing  posi¬ 
tion  and  enables  them  to  compare  different  Varieties  from  the  standpoint 
of  quality  and  probable ' returns. 

Before  the  inauguration  of  cotton  standardization  work, in  the  Department, 
it  was  generally  recognized  that  the  lack  of  uniform  standards  for  cotton 
was  detrimental  to  cotton, grower s,  handlers  and  manufacturers.  Identical 
gra.de  names  were  applied  in' different  markets  to  cotton  gf  different 
quality  and  price,  TTie  enactment  of  the  several  Cotton  Eutures  and 
Cotton  Standards  .Acts  lihs.  resulted  in  the  promulgation  of  a  set  of 
official  cotton  standards  which  is  the  required  basis  of  all  transactions 
in  interstate  and  foreigh  commerce  involving  the  sale  of  cotton  and 
linters  according  to  standard  description.  Both  statutes  provide  for  the 
sale  of  sets  of  the  standards  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 

This  standardization  program  provides  uniform  measures  of  quality  for 
evaluatiiig  American  cotton  and  linters  for  purchases,  sales  and  rnan’ufacture; 


it  provides  a  "basis  for  the  cotton  market  news  service,  encourages  the 
sale  of  cotton  and  linters  on  a  quality  "basis,  and  tends  to  reduce  the 
spread  between  producers’  prices  and  those  paid  by  manufacturers. 

General  Plan;  Cotton  quality  statistics  are  obtained  from  the  grading  and 
stapling  of  cottd'n-  samples  by  trained.. cotton  classers.  Samples  submitted 
voluntarily  by  ginnersJ  and-- p.t:hers  are  acquired  in  ^  the ,  course  of  the  regu- 
-  lar  free  classing .service  for  organized  groups  of  growers  or  taken  from 
cotton  in  storage,-  Infomaatipn  thus  obtained- is  used  as  a  basis  for 
estimating  the  grade ; and  stap.le  length  of  the  crop  "and  the  carryri0'v..ar. 

The  organiza,ti on"  of-  improvement  groups  is  sponsored  by  county  agents, 
ginners,  state  ageh-ciesv.  community  leaders  and  field,  personnel  of  the' 
Administration,  farmers  in_  the  groups  commit  themselves  to  plant  some 
or  edl  of  their  acreage  to  one.  approved  variety.  They  are  furnished  with 
market  news  information  and  instructions  for  drawing  and  submitting 
samples  for  free  classing.  The  samples  received  are  graded  and  stapled 
■■■’•and'  the  necessary  classification  reports  are  prepared  and  supplied  to  . 

individual  growers,  f 

Examples  of  Progress  and'-'Current  Progra,mr 

■feto!!1ect  1,  Grades  and  staple  estimates  of  the  carry-over  and  the  crop: 

The  availability  of  quality  statistics  maiies  it  possible  for  manufacturers 
and  Government  agencies  to  plan  intelligently  the  most  effective  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  available  supplies  in  the  var  effort,  to  determine  where  certain 
qualities  may  be  obtained,- and  to  avoid  or  plan  to  meet  shortages.  "  fall 
knowledge-  of  the. quality  of  available  cotton  helps  to  increase  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  'buy'ers.  in  the  product  and  encourage  producers  to  concentrate 
their  effO-rts  on  the  varieties  most  in  demand. 

The  following"  table  indicates  the  trend  of  sampling  for  statistical 
purpo  ses  only;  ■ 


Year 

Samoles 

1938 

1,031,288 

1939 

760,858 

1940 

788,642" 

1941 

761,859 

1942 

423, 000* 

1943 

600,000* 

*  Estimated 


Statistics  collected  on  the  basis  of  these  samples  are  presented  in 
periodic  reports  issued  for  specified  ginning  periods  for  the  several 
states  and  districts* 

Pro.iect  2,  Classification  and  informa-tion  for  groups  or.aanized  for 

.quality  imnrovement;  The  classing  and  market  news  programs  for  groups 
organized  for  cotton  quality  improvement  has  become  extranely  popular  since 
its  inauguration,  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  April  13,  1937, 
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The  iDroducer,  ' knowing  the  grade  eaid  mafk^t  jirice  of ,  his  product,  is  in  a 
favorahle  position  in  placing"it  on ,the  market.  In  addition,  ,he^acq.uir es 
considerahie  information  concerning  the  availability  and  demand^for 
certain  varieties  and  is  able  to  devote  his  time  and  effort  to  those 
qualities  which  bring  the  highest  return.  The  following  table  indicates 
the  growth'  of  this  service;' 


Season  Beginning 

1 

Humber  of 
Grouus 

Humber  .of.;. 
Memb  ers 

Samules  Classed 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942^ 

1943=<' 

312 

918 

1,573 

2,511  , 

•  1  2,800 
;  3, 100 

18,589 

64,399 

128,216 

279,128 

310,000 

340,000 

83,592 

265,090 

1,530,764 

2,519,782 

3,700,000 

4,^50,000 

♦  Estimated 

5\inds  apnropriated -for  the  classification  of  cotton  for  orpnized  poups  - 
would  not  be  s-officient  ;except  for  the  fact  that  tne^-worx  is  coordinated 
with  other  classes  of  service,  including  the  classification^of  loan 

Credit  Corooration.  This  .results  in.  a  substantial 
net  reduction  xn  an  classifying  c6sts.  Even  so,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  curtail  -educational  work  designed  to  inform  farmers  regarding  tne  serv¬ 
ices  It  is  significant  that  the  value  of  "loose"  cotton  from  the  classi¬ 
fication  for  improvement  groups  totaled  $163,000  in  1941-42  and  for  the 
current  season  this  figure  is  likely  to  exceed  $250,000.  This  oose 
cotton  is  turned  over- to  the  Eederal  Prison  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

The  1941-42  crop  contained  approximately  10  percent  more  cotton  of  l-l/8 
inch  and  longer  staple  than  the.  crop  of  the  previous  year.  .  Eanand  lor 
long-staple  cotton  has  been  enormously  increased  by  military  needs, _and  in 
spite  of  the  increased  production,  the  possibility  of  a  shortap  exists. 

Had  the  cotton  improvement  .program  not  been  inaugo.rated,  the  s  or  age  o 
long— staple  cotton  would  alreacl^'  oe  critical. 

Project  3.  Administration  of  the  Cotton  Futures,  and  ,  Co  U_on.  Standards 

Acts;  .  .  » ■ 

(a)  Preparation  and  distribution  .of  official  cotton  standar^;  Huge  quant i- 
ties  of  lint  cotton  and  cotton  linters  are  being  purc.iased  by  tne  Eederal 
Government  and  by  manufacturers  as  raw^  mat^ials  for  numerous  war  uses, 
Determination  of  q,’iality  ..according  to  q.fficial  stand.ards  is  essential  o 
the  war  'effprt,  particularly  for  .cotton  shipped  under_  she  lend-l-ease  pro 
gram  and  tliat  used  in  the  manuf ac.t^jxe  of  articles  to  mees  army  and 
specifications.  ’  In  the.se  transactions,  the,  use  of  offic,ial-  standards  ^s 
served  notably  to  protect  the  public  interest...  ,  The.s.e  stan.dards^ normally 
provide  yardsticks  of  qualit^r- for  all  ,vari  eties  ol  American ,  cotton  and 
linters  for',  use  in  the  classification  of  these  prp due ts.  i or  prpduc ers, 
merchants,  and  manufacturers',  as  well  as  for  various  Government  programs. 
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inclvdl’is  Commodity  Credit  loans.  They  hare  llli;e,wise  he®  j.noaspCT.sa'ble 
rthr^tahltsteelt  or p^ihe  ceilings, hy  the::0^  1,.,^""rst“;ea- 

The  extent  of  distrihutioif  or  oJfiolal.  standards,  oyer  tne  past  Uro  years 

lias  "been  as  fo Hqws;,  -i-'-' 


1941 


1942 


2, 651, 
9,485 


2,951 

9„485, 


Grade  loxes.,,.,^  ,,  •,  -■ 

Staple  lengthVtjrpes  ' 

(h)  To  censing  and  ®peryl.slon^lpensedoj^^ 

Yolruie  of  licensing  and  .  ^ip'ervisory  work  over  txie  paot  .ev;  years 

in  the  following  table;  .  • 


ITwiiber  of  cotton  classers  licensed 

at  end  of  fiscal  year . 

ITumb er  of  cotton  liiiters  classeis 
licensed  at  end  of  fiscal  year, 
License  fees  received 
Bales  classified  by  licensed  cotton 

classers 

Bales  classified'by  licensed' lint ers 
classers  . . .  .  .  .  .  •  • •  •  •  •♦•••• 


19'40 

1941  rt 

1942 

a-.-751 

1,026 

.  ■69.-1 

.  ■.:,40 

.  58, 

67 

$10,430 

$7,349 

$5, 197 

13614,846 

5, 636, 857 

9,179,461 

'12,500* 

12,  500*  ' ■ 

51,869 

*  Estimated  ,■  ■■  : 

Cloyed  ”y  ?he  federal  CovLmont.  One  suhotantlal  ^^ft.  &r, 

S'reeultk  from  the^  Ooronodlty  ‘rSferlhan 

cotton  under  its  loan  program  be  .  classed  by  Federal  employees, 

by  licensees. 

mtocctinp’  c,-not  cotton;'  '•In'  addition  to  licensing  and  supervising  tne 
wort  of  non-Tederal  cotton  classers.  the  Boards  of  Cotton  ^inei s  ^ 
Cotton  Llnter  Examiners  do,  a  large  yoltme  of  actnal  classing  work  for  the 

nrtUo  generally,  for  manufait-irtrs  and  other  Goyernment  agencies.  ,Tne 

TOltme  of  samples  handled  during  the  past  feiv  years  is  as  folio,  s. 


19-39  - 


-1940. 


Public  Classing  Service  • 

Conraodity  Credit  Corporation 
Loan  Cotton  Exchange,^  Sales,, 
Mi scellaneous 

Federal  Sn-rplus  Commodities 
Corporation  . .  • . .  •  •  •  •  •  *  •  • 

Farm  Se enmity  Administration 
Total  . . 


146,047 

■T*.  -r 

29’6,955 

•27^,931 


470,933 


1941 


• 

60, 275 

:  '  91,4  49 

;  147,676 

• 

• 

15  3, '426 

;  2,725,428 

:  1,005,224 

• 

* 

• 

237,818 

!  ,51,073 

534,295 

• 

f 

106,112 

!  411,708 

1  24,980 

•  ' 

2,426 

!  26.390 

•  —  ■ 

r 

• 

560,057 

;  3,286,048 

;  1,712,175 

-,1942 


\ 


The  purchase  and  sale  of  cotton  on  the  "basis  of  accepted  standards 
hecomes  increasingly  significant  during  time  of  war  heca.use  of  the 
speed  with  which,  trans auctions  must  he  handled  and  the  generally  dis~ 
tur"bed  condition  of  the.  market*  "The  facts- tliat  standards  h^ive  "been  avail- 
a'ble  for  a  nvan'ber  of  .years  and  the  raachinerj’"  for  applyi.ng  them  is  in 
operation,  have  greatly  simplified  cotton  market  operations  and  served  to 
protect  the  interest,  .of  the  .Governnent  as 'a  handler,,  as  well  as  interests 
of  producers*  Among /the  uses  to,  vrhich  tha  classing '  service  has  already 
"been  put  .are  .the  sanrpling  of  cotton-  shipped  under  the  ,lend-lease  program 
and  the  certification  as  to  qtality  of  cotton  used  in  the  man''cf acture  of 
war  materials#  ''  ' 

The •  classing  work,  of  .the'  Soard  of  Cotton  Lint ers  Examiners  ims  likewise 
"been  affected  hy  wartime  .needs#  At  present  all  cotton  linters  are  "beiiig 
purclmsed  "by  the  .Comnpdrty  Credit  Corporation  and-,must  he  classed#  The 
War  Production  Board  ha/s  required  that  all  imported  linters  he  sampled  at 
ports  of  entry  and.plassed  hy  the  Board#  Only  those- -.shipments  v.hich  are 
not  suitable- for  war. use  hy  the  chem-lcal  industry  mil  he  cleared  for  sale 
on  the  open  markets#,'.’ N/in'ety- two  samples  of  mattres.s  felts,  representing 
over  tv/o  million  mattresses,' were  received  from  E.ederal  agencies  .for  deter¬ 
mination  as  to  coE^li'ance  with  contract  specifications#  In  addition  the 
Board  issued  2, 147,/cert.if  icates' giving  the  grade  of  51,452  samples  of 
linters,  most  of  vdiich  'went  into  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  other 
articles  for  the  Army  and  the  Havy*  ■During 'the  coming  year  the  use  of 
linters  vhll  he  restricted  alno,st  entirely  to  vmr  needs,  and. the  continua¬ 
tion  of  new  demands  on  the  Boa.rd  may  he  expected  for  the  duration  of  the 
war#  ;  ,  .  . —  _ _ 

Collections  for.  this  service  during  1942  were  $95,1-^,  as  compa^red  with 
$8.6,974  for.  1941#  . .  '  ' 

(d)  Cla5sif:>ung  cdtt'o'h  'for*  "del-iv-ery  ■on  -futures  .contracts;  All  cotton 
intended- for  delivery  "oh 'futures  contract s -must  .he  .classed  hy  enploj^es  of 
the  Federal  Groyernmeht"  to  'insure 'that -cotton  .delivered, actually  represents 
the  ojuality  invoiced'ahd 'that  over-valuations  are  avoided.  Initial 
classifications  made  hy '  the  '  local -Boards- of  Cotton.  E?nmlner.s  are  subject 
to  reyi.ew- "by  the*  Cotton  Appeal' Board- ©f  ■  Review.  Enarniners*  The  volume  of 
work  over  the  past'  few'  years’  has- been-  as-  follo\7sj . 


'  ■  • 

• 

1940 

.  1941 

1942 

Number  .of  sauples  classed  #  h.:. . 

• 

•  f 

• 

94,296  ; 

• 

*  - 

110,638  ; 

118,570 

Numb  er.  0  f  r  evi  ews.  ##..., . #■# 

f 

29,550 

.'  26,480  .  ; 

40,500 

Fees  collected  #........  h. 

.  • 

$32,470.75; 

$35, 243# 35; 

$43, 224#  75 

( e)  Suuervision  of  commercial  differences  and  dis.seminating  market 
infornationt  One  of  the  continuing  responsibilities  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Cotton  Futures  Act  is  the  supervision  of  cotton  price  quotar- 
tions  in  the  ten  designated  spot  cotton  markets*  Regular  calls  are  made 
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at  each  of  tlie' aeasmted  narkefs  ’ov  represeata41.v©!S  .of,,±ke-,^r}.cv-ltoTal 
Marketing  Atelnlsttation  to  dlscOYer  dlscrepactciss  or.  inacpiraoies^i-^ 
onoted  values  and  assist  In  their;  correction.  tg/is  1  idi 

ir  the  desigioated  narkets  quote  daily  the  price.io  ■■  ^  ^  Vf. 

staple  cmd  the  coahined  grade  aid  staple  preniwis.and  ^scounts  foi 
graLs  and  staples,  the  values  of  which  are  above  and  helow  the  auotea 
price  for  niddling  15/l6  inch.  Averages  of  the  prennm8  _a.id  discounts 
‘(como-'ly  knoOT  as  oomnercial  differences)  for  grades  and  stap.es  .^uot  d 
i“re  dL^gnated  narkets  are  used  in  the  settlenent  of  futipes  contracts 
boiiit  and  sold  on  the  three  American  cotton  futures  exchanges. 

Hirlrg  recent  years  the  nmber’of  daily  quotations  .has  inoraased  uiitll^^ 
no” ^c’n  orthe  ten  designated  rnarkets...is,  quoting  values  lor  two  nu-idred 
dlfferit  varieties  of  iterican  upland  ootton  " 

::rfrot 

prtsl  and"  radio  and  a  pniyary  of  rarket  activity  is.conpiled  ai  tne  close 
If  each  day.  These  reports  are  broadcast  by  nearly  two  hradreu  radio 
staMons  Iroulpiit  tS  cotton  belt.  .  The  following  have  been  reached py 
dir  ect  nail; 


-I  94-T  !  •  1942 


10,099 
2, .897 


Pamers  (including  farm  group_  representatives)  . . 

County  .Agricultural  Conservation  Association  . . . 

Ginners  ..  A. . .  •  •  . . . ****];’.  1  ij  295 

. . .  1,021 

1,327 
602 
370 


Buyer  s 

Co^mty  Agent  s  . . .  •  . . 

Other  State  and  Pederal  ‘Er-rployees 
Cotton  Mills  . . 


Press  and  R8.dio . !’•**** . ^  1,1^ 


0  ti¬ 


ll,  638 
'  3,327 
4,^39  2 
■1,172 
1,458 
1',  525 
458 
366 
1,217 


.ner  . . 
Total 


18,806  :  25,553 


Reports  of  current  prides  Ihsure  the  producer  " 
tion  ir  relation  to  "buyers  ..a,nd  specolative  interests,  ^ 

in“lSblf?n  adjusting  the  Cotton  industry  to 

tensive' compilations  qf  .pried  figures --nave 'been  ..^4e  to  ,oh,id  .  *- 

r-of  price  ceilings  fdr  cotton  Products;  .A  .cor^rehenstve  s.^v  y^  f 
dorcestlc'nlll  rates  is  now  belips  nade  in  anticipation  ox  nore  exta.s 

application  of  ceiling  prices.  -  ' ■-  p  ;  ; 
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■ '( s)  UHITED  PiT'A.T^ES  GfiAlU  STAKDAJO^S  ACT 

AppfOTDri'ation-Act ,  '1943  . .  .■■.  ,•  ••**** . . 

Proposed-  t-ra,'iiBf9r  in  1944. eptinate  from 
"&enePal  a.dninistrative  ...e^qjenpes  *  ♦* 

T  0  tal  -''avaiMa^l  e ,  19 4 3  ' . .  * .  *  *  •  *  *  * ,  *  *. 

■  $i:963‘ 

■  f-unds^  reilpurned  to  surplus)  - - - 

PROJECT  STATMElTT  , 


•  *  •  * 
*  A  i  * 


$767,958 

4.15 « 400 

783,358 
742. 330 

-41.028 


Pro  j  ect 


1942 


;  ,  1943  :  1944 

t  (  estirnated) :■  (  estimated). 


1.  Adninistration  o'f 'the  : 

United  States  Grain  *  ,  .nr, 

Standards  Apt  . -  y  •  •  482 

Covered  into  .Treasury  in  • 

accordance  Tfath  PuOlic-  ■>  . 

Law  674 

Unoh ligated  halanpe 
Total  estimate  1944  and:/ 
conparahl  e  arcount  s  1943 
and  1942  . , . . . .  . . . 


$781,396  $742,330 


1,962 


8.269' ; 


772,751  :  783,358' 


742,  330 


[ncrease  or 

decrease 


-$39,066  (1) 
-1,962 


-41,028 


V'..!  '■/'  ■  ■  DEGREASE 

A,  038  ir.  t'/ls  it®  for  1944  consists,  of  $1,962  decrease  in 

(1)  Adesr&oi^sCjmhei^ 

su-pervision  offi-ces  ■locatea  in  — 

Since  is  no„.e^^eg^ted^^^:n~^^ 

reduc.tion  Will -retard  t-ie  nanoiing  oi  moving  in  intei^ 

■  nent  LcordinV  to'  the' Unit ed 'state s  grades, 

state  .commerce  shall  ,De  sold  accoroiiit:,  „  u,  ^  ^  , 

' '.'m  •  ., -..r  ,"  ""  'toHC  UlTDER  TEIS" APPHOPRIATIOU  ^  ' 

10.1  ect ive;  To  provide  a  national'  ^ 

Eederal.  standards  fo?:,  use  when  grain  is  s  supervise  the  work 

.eroe;  to  llcense.  inspectop  to_^pply  t|e  st^tords  J 

of  all  licensed  inspectors,  reeulatory  provi  sions  designed  to 

minations;  and  *0  administer  certain^reglatory  pr^^^^.^_ 

prevent  fraud  and  misrepresentation  ..n  gra 


Tile  Problem  and  its  Significance;  In  terras-  o#' a^<i' <iDllar  value,  tne  gr^n 
trade  is 'bne'o'f  ■'th.e  .lq.rgest  enterprises  of  Ai^erican  agriculture.^  Because  it 
consrjnes  such,  a  suh  s tan tial  .part  o’f  Vur  trail sportati-0:n,  vjax’elio.using  and  pro¬ 
ductive  capacl.t-y,  no. effort  should  he  spar ed-to'  insure  t-iat  .tn@  marketing  of 
grain  is  handled  expeditiously  and  effic iently...;-!.I)elays  in  the  loading  or 
unloadj.ng  of  cars, .  congested  terininhl  facilities  and  "excessive  cross-hauling 
mav  he  suh  stantially  ..reduced  hy  cbrnmon  standards  and  coramon  terrainclogy 
which  permit  ready,  agreement' on  terms  and  conditions:  of  sale.  .  -  The  Grain 
Standards  Act  was  designed  to'  serve  this  purpose. and  to  provide  unbiased 
judgment  as  to  q^oality  on  the  basis  of  which  efficient  marketing  could  he 
conducted..  The  standards  thus  required  hy  la>;  in  interstate  transa-ctions 
.'nave  been  found,  generally  useful  and  extended  to  cash  and  futures  trad.ing, 
warehousing^  transp  or  ta.^  ion,  financing,  price  pao  tat  ions,  and  e^ort  trade. 
They  form  a:  basic,  integral  part  of  ' the  marketing  of  the  Ifetlon  s  grain,  .crops, 
from  the  producer  through  the  various  channelp  of  trade  to-' the  cons’’jmer  or 
processor.  ;  Their  value.'  in  promoting  economical  use  of  o^.u-  overburdened 
marketing  facilities  during  wartime  is  unques'tionahl.e..  . 


General  Plan:*  Tlie  'a;Dpi'i cation 'of  the  stn-ndards  is,, in  the  first  instance, 
coimmitted  to  licensed  inspectors  who  work  under  the  .E5upefvision  of  Pederal 
employees.:  There  are  more,  than  400  such  licensees,  together  idth  tneir 
saiipler  assistants,  performing  inspection  service_  thro^hout  the^  country. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  supervisors  to  malce  certain_  that  th'e‘ of licial  standa.rds 
are  correctly  and  uniformly  applied  by  all  lie ens ed  .'inspector s  throughout  the 
country*  ■  .  ; 


I 


Boards  of  Reviev;,  acting  also  as  Boards  of  Grain  ^per:^.i.bqrsr^  were  establisned 
several  years  ago  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  at  Portland^  Oregon.  Tiiese 
Boards  hajidle  appeals  from  original  certifications  and  review  the  work  of  the 
district  supervisors  to  ,b.e  certain  thal  all  supervisors  and  inspector  s  ^are 
following  the  same  lines  of  interpreta.tion  and .  the  same  m.ethods  of  grading 
and  inspection.  In  performing  this  function,'  the  Chicago  Board  reviews 
annually  grain  ..supervisors’  deteimina.tions  on  approximately  25,000^  samples 
of  grain  a.nd  a.  sufficient  nmnber  of  samples  submitted  by  the  Pacific  Coast 
Board  at  Portland,  Oregon  to  assure  that  their  interpretations  arc- in  accord 
v;ith  those  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 


Examoles  of  Progress  aud  Cbxrrent  Program;  '  The'  volume  of  ..business  conducted 
xuider  the  United -States  Grain  Standards  Act  increased  greatly _  d-'uring  the 
past  year.  In  addition' to  the  growth  of  previous  regular  ..as si gniaents,  all 
of  the  personnel  p.fimarily.engaged  in  the  atoini  strati  on  of  the  Act  were 
called  upon  during  the  year  to  perform -new  functions  connected  v/iti^  tne 
handling  of  grain -and  related  pro  ducts  for  war  activities. 

Licensed  grain  inspectors  issued  212, V82  more  certificates  in  ^^^2  -than  in 
1941  an  increase  of  17.  percent.,  Pederal  grain  supervisors  handled  10,yy2 
more  appeals  than  in  1941  —  an  increase  of*  24  percent..  At  the  plose^of  ue 
year  there  'were  403  inspectors  licensed  to  inspect  grain  under  tne  Ui*.ite 
States  Grain  Standards  Act,  performing  services  at  137  established  inspection 
points  in  31  states. 


Field  supervisors  inspected  173,‘‘346  lotfe  of  grain  in  Gajjs,  Txats,  eleva^^^s, 
trucks*  and  bth^r  Containers.  Of  these  lots  56^86S  Were  appeals^  Eie 
stipervision  coverage  was  somewhat  less  than  Ih  previous  years  hecause  of  |he 
added  Work  in  connection  v;ith  other  vrar  activities.  The  policy  of  const^n^ 
and  continuous  attention-  to-  ainor  deviations  by  licensed  inspectors  and  care¬ 
ful  and  regular  testing  of  the  eq’oipaent  used,  resulted  generally  in  the 
prevention  of  serious  errors  in  grading  by  licensees*  Improvements  in  the 
inspection  equipment  in  several- of  the  markets  resulted  in  higher  inspection 
efficiency,  ...... 

On  tlie  basis  of  .a.  cooperative  undertaking  vdth  the  Food  and  Drug  Administrar- 
tion,  1,452  notices  were  issued  warning  that  the  mixing  of  the  grain 
covered  by  the  notice,  with  grain  of  hii^er  quality  would  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  This  is  a  66  percent  increase 
over  the  number  of  notices  issued  last  year. 

In  spite  of  adverse-  harvest  conditions  in  certain  areas  and  the  movement  of 
gra,in  that  had  been  held  in  storage  until  it  deteriorated,  no  orga,nized 
complaints  on  graip.  inspection  or  supervision  were  made  during  the  year, 
except  bne  by  the  Soybean  Processors’  Association  on  the  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  moisture  content  of  soybeans.  This  complaint  was  based  upon  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  regulations,  and  after  public  conferences,  the 
Department  promulgated  a  revision  of  the  soybean  standards. 

The  equipment  unit 'has  operated  the  past  year  under  a  v;ell-rounded  program 
designed  to  improve  inspection  accuracy  by  eliminating  the  nonunifomity 
wiTich  results  from  the  use  of  fault;/  or  poorly  adjusted  equipment.  Special 
effort  was  given  to  the  improvement  of  grain  grading  equipment  in  use  by 
licensed  inspectors*  Several  markets  v/ere  visited  during  tlie  year  to  investi¬ 
gate  inter-market  differences,  and  in  this  regard  it  was  necessary  to  give 
personal  attention  to  the  adjustment  of  a  large  number  of  Federal  dockage 
testers  purchased  by  inspection  depa,rtment  s. 

The  total  number  of  inspections  by  licensed  inspectors  was  higher  than 
duu*i:ag  either  of  the  two  previous  years  but  v/as  only  sli^itly  greater  than 
the  average  total  number  of  inspections  per  year  during  the  last  15  years. 

The  percentage  of  original  inspections  appealed  to  district  supervisors  and 
the  percentage  of  board  appeals  showed  little  change  from  previous  years. 
However,  district  supervisors  were  called  upon  to  perform  a  large  number  of 
sarpiling  and  testing  services  beyond  their  regular  program  in  connection 
with  lend-lease  p-'orchases,  Ei^ty  different  commodities  related  to  the 
grain  industry  were  sarfpled  and  inspected  to  insure  their  compliance  with 
specifications.  The  supervisory  force,  built  up  over  many  years,  was  able 
to  enter  this  new  program  promptly  and  efficiently,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  recruiting  and  training  a  new  force  to  h-andle  this  activity. 

The  regular  work  of  the  supervisory  force  over  the  past  two  years  was  as 
follows; 
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I:i.spection,  Appeals,  and  Tolime  of  G-rain 


I'Tu.n'ber  of  dushels  of  grain  inspected . 

llrunlDer  of  inspections  "by  licensed  inspectors 
llma'ber  of  appeals  from  licensed  inspectors' 


Fiscal  Year  : Fiscal  Year 
1941  ;  1942 


1,944,430,000:2,268,340,800 
1,268,121:  1,480,903 


grades . . 

UunDer  of  Foard  appeals . . 

UnnlDer  of  inspected  lots  supervised 


45,894:  56,886 

646;  882 

189,075;  173,345 


(t)  UITI'IED  STAFFS  WAREHOUSE  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  .  $456,415 

Proposed  transfer  in  1944  estinates  fron 

"G-eneral  aduinis trative  expenses" .  +9 , 000 

Total  available,  1943  . 465,415 

Budget  estimate,  1944  .  440,910 

Eecrease  (includiiog  decrease  of  $1,300 

travel  funds  ret'orned  to  surplus)  .  -24, 505 


PROJECT  STATEIvISET 


Pro  J  ect 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimtai^S 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  licensi'ig  and  supervision 
of  v/arehouses . 

$459,821 

$464,115 

$440,910 

-$23,205  (l) 

Covered  into  Treasrry  in 
accorda.nce  with  Public  Lav; 
674  . . . 

1,300 

-1,300 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

2,289 

,  ,  , 

Total  estiriate,  1944  and 
comparable  amounts,  1943 
and"  1942  . 

462,110 

465,415 

440,910 

-24, 505 

EECREASE 


The  decrease  of  $24,505  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  $1,300  decrease  in 
travel  funds  (returned  to  sujrolus  in  1943)  and: 

(l)A  r'ecrease  of  $23,205  to  he  met  hy  discontinuing  all  licensing  and  inspection 

of  warehouses  in  the  Pacific  lTorthv;est  and  discontinuing  the  acceptance  of 

all  applications  for  the  licensing  of  additional  facilities. 

The  discontinuance  of  service  in  the  ITorthwest  is  preferable  to  any  other 
section  of  the  country,  since  the  cost  of  supervision  per  bushel  of  grain 
handled  through  warehouses  is  greater  in  this  area.  This  is  due  to  the 
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fact  that  the  warehouses  are  generally,  smaller  than  those  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  and  do  not  handle, ^  on  the  average,  the  tonnage  handled  hy 
warehouses  in  other  regions  vihere -grain  is  handled  on  a  hulk  basis  almost 
exclusively. 

WOHZ  UIDER''  IKl's  AEPROPRIATIOIT 

Oh.i ective;  To  create  a  nationally.^ supervi sed  system  of  safe  storage  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products  hy  l.icensing,  bonding,  and  examining  public  we.rehouses, 
in  order  to  (l)  facilitate  finaiicing  during  the  marketing  periods;  (2)  avoid 
losses  due  to  improper  storage;  and  (3)  prevent  illegal  conversion  of  the 
products  by  persons  to  whom  they  vrere  entrusted  for  safekeeping. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  In  order  that  Federal  warehouse  receipts 
issued  under  this  Act  may  always  be  regarded  as  sound  collateral  by  loan 
agencies,  Federal ,  supervision  of  licensed  warehouses  must  be  sufficiently 
vigorous  and  frequent  to  insure  at  all  times  that  (l)  outstanding 
receipts  accurately  reflect  stocks  on  hand  and  weight,  grade  and  quality 
of  the  products;  (2)  financial  responsibility  of  the  warehouseman  has  not 
been  iirpiaired;  (s"  facilities  are  in  proper  condition  for  storing  products; 
(4)  employees  serving  the  warehouse  are  honest  and  competent;  and  (5)  ade- 
q-uate  insurance  is  carried  with  responsible  underwriters. 

The  Government  has  called  for  huge  increases  in  production  of  many  farm 
and  food  products  for  our  own  use,  the  use  of  onn  military  forces,  and  of 
our  Allieso  '  This  production , was  sou^t  not  only  to  meet  present  needs  but 
also  in  order  that  we  may  use  these  supplies  to  help  in  the  time  of  recon¬ 
struction'  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Because  of  shipping  difficulties  and  the 
natural  time  lag  between  production  and  cons''jmption,  it  is  necessary  to 
build  up  large  stores  of  commodities  for  futiu’e  use.  It  would  be  an 
extremely  short-sighted  policy  to  use  needed  la-bor  a.rjd  materials  in  pro¬ 
ducing  these  products  only  to  have  them  deter ioriate  or  spoil  in  o^or 
warehouses.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  careful  inspection  be  made 
of  our  warehousing  facilities  and  of  the  goods  contained  in  them. 

By  inspecting' these  storage  places,  checking  on  the  methods  of  handling, 
and  actually  inspecting  the  products  from  time  to  time,  it  is  possible  to 
avert  serious  physical  losses.  These  inspections  point  out  in  advance 
deficiencies  in  buildings  and  unsatisfactory ■ methods  of  handling  which 
vail  lead  to  deterioration  of  the  , pro  ducts,  and  thereby  make  it  possible 
to  correct  the  fault  before  the  damage  has  occiurred.  .This  type  of  inspec¬ 
tion  is  even  more  necessary  now,  when  .supplies  are  being -held  for  long 
periods  of  time,  than  it  was  v;hen  .they  remained 'in  storage  .only -a -short 
time.  Furthermore,  the  people  storing  these  ;large  qiaantities  of -merchan¬ 
dise  often  do  not  have  s’off icient.  .funds  of  their  .own  to  carry  the  load 
and  must  therefore  be  in  a  position,  to,  borrow  from  banks  .and  other -lendir^ 
institutions  on  the  stored  merchandise.  A  recognized  warehouse  receipt  ■  ■ 
on  products  properly  handl.ed  and 'inspected  is  an  excellent.  fo.rm  of 
collateral  which  can  be  used  without  difficulty. 

General  Plant  The  work  divides  itself  into  three  lines  of  activity: 

(1)  Inspection  of  warehouses  and  investigation  of  warehousemen  who  apply 


for  licenses.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  detemine  whether  the  faclli- 
ties  are  adeauate  and  the  warehonsto-en  responsible  and  acceptable  tor 
licensing^  (2)  Supervision  of  wd-ffehou semen  who  are  already. licensed  to 
see  that  they  comply  with  the  Act  and  Regulations. 


This  feature  of  the  work  represents  about  90  percent  of  the  activiUes  in 
conLction  with  the  adiiini stration  of  the  Act.  Field  men  are  stationed 
Tt  various  field  headquarters  to  check  the  operations  of  the  warehousemen 
within  thJir  respective  districts.  (3)  Investigation  of  ^pecxal  p^hlems 
Which  arise  in  the  regular  administration _  of  the  Act  and^in  conixeQ.io  .  ^ 
with  inquiries  to  place  ad.ditional  commodities  on  tne  eligible  1  s  . 


Tiramnles  of  Progress -and  durrent  Pro.g^;  Before  the  Warehouse  Act  came 
inL  general  useTl^^torage  of  farm  products  in  many  sections  was 
attended  with,  uncertainty,  and  warehouse 
acceptable  to  financing  agencies  beyond^the 

the  v;arehouse  was  functioning.  Today  licensed  ® 

ins-oected  and  supervised  to  ass-nre  that  they  meet  standards  whi^  mini 
^SirilltLs  J  spoilage  and  theft,  and  receipts  from  Ixcensed  warehouses 
Le  a  form  of  collateral  which  coimnand  confidence  in  financial  marsiets.  i 


i 


The' value  of  this  service  Is  limited,  ho'wever.  by  tne  lact  tnat  foi  a 
number  of  years  licensed  warehouse  capacity  under  this  Act  has 
onlv  slightly  because  funds  have  not  been  available  to  license  addi- 
tiohl  facilities  for  commodities  already  under  regulation,  or  to  pre¬ 
pare  new  regulations  covering  a  broader  range  of  commodities. 


While  total  licensed  capacity  has  shown  a  relatively  ..  jj 

annually  for  the  past  several  years,  the  volume  of  pro  toots  movir.g  thro^ 
wVrloiLs  and  thfaverage  percentage  ““^t" 

tremerdc'sly,  thus  iiicreasiug  the  ff'jpervision  load  out  ^ 

^rS^crefse;  sm.de  in  annual  appropriations.  The  ^/^h^r 

house  capacity  during  the  fiscal  year  1943.  compared  with  1941.  is  shown 

in  the  follovdng  table: 


CAPACITY  OF  WAHEKOUSES  LICENSED  UiEDER  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WAREHOUSE  ACT 


I 


Commodity 

Licensed  Capacity 

June  30.  1941 

Licensed  Capacity 
November  30, 1942 

(bales) 

10,162,  809 

10,419,719 

258,278,785 

43,988,710 

358,745,400 

28,400 

14,  500 
849,607 

682, 240 
2,922, 000 
6,313,950 
3,876,200 
402,302 
12,071,043 _ 

(bu) 

224,905,730 

(lbs) 

36,717,445 

(lbs) 

313,495,400 

( tons) 

22, 700 

(bales) 

15,000 

(cwt) 

4,124,000 

(gal) 

362,640 

(lb) 

hb) 

2,922,000 

6,313,950 

( cases) 

4,456,000 

( cwt) 

617,017 

Cherries  iu  Briue . . 

(lbs) 

10,511,043 

Ihiring  the  1942  fiscal  year,  577  licenses  ^^^ere  issued  to  persons  to 
inspect,  saE^jle,  weigh,  and  grade  products  stored  in  licensed  warehouses* 

At  the  close  of  June  30,  1,354  v^arehousefien ’  s  licenses  and  3,426  licenses 
to  persons  to  sample,  inspect,  weigh,  and  grade  products  stored  in 
licensed  warehouses  were  outstanding*  Effective  Augu.st  1,  1942,  licenses 
were  issued  to  a  chain  of  15  cotton  warehouses  operating  in  Horth 
Carolina,  G-eorgia,  and' Alahama. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Vferehousing  Act  aids  in  the  marketing  process  is 
illustrated  hy  the  following  exan5)le:  A  large  miller  purchased  a  numher 
‘of  warehouse  receipts  calling  for  ITumher.  2  Rye  free  of  dockage*  When  the 
warehouseman  made  delivery,  he  delivered  rye  containing  1  percent,  2  per¬ 
cent,  and  even  3  percent  dockage*  The  miller  protested  the  delivery* 

The  v/arehouseman  contended  tha.t  the  deliver^’'  of  rye  containing  dockage 
was  proper.  ,  This  Department  took  the  position  that  if  no  reference  to 
■  dockage  vas  made  on  the  receipts,  the  p’or chaser  of  the  receipts  had  a 
right  to  demand  rye  free  of  d.ockage*  The  warehouseman  threatened  to  take 
the  question  into  court,  hut  after  considerable  exchange  of  correspondence, 
agreed  to  effect  a  proper  settlement  with  the  holder  of’  the  warehouse 
receipts  on  the  basis  of  the  Department's  position. 

This  illustration  is  typical  of  many  questions  that  arise*  When  the  vare- 
houses  are  not  under  Eederal  supervision,  the  warehouseman  my  force  the 
public  to.  take  v;hat  he  offers*  The  Department's  position  is  that  the 
warehouseman  must  satisfy  the  receipts,  delivering  products  of  the  kind, 
grade,  quantity,  and  quality  called  for  by  the  receipts* 

(u)  EEDERAL  SEED  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  * .  $82,890 

Proposed  transfer  in  1944  estimates  from 

"General  administrative  expenses"  ...♦  +2, 000 

Total ,  a\’'ailable,  1943  . .  84,890 

Budget  estimate,  1944  . 80,650 

Decrease"..... .  -4,  240 


PROJECT  STATEIiSiZD 


Project 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Enforcement  of  the  Eederal 

Seed  Act  . 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

$81,914 

1,576 

$84,890 

$80,650 

-$4,240 

Total  estimate  1944  and 
comparable  amounts  1943 
and  1942  ................. 

83,490 

84,890 

80,650 

-4,  240 
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decrea.se 


A  decrease 


of  $4>  240  this  Itegi  for  1944  v/ill  necessitate  the — closi-i^  of 


one  of  the  Eederal-^ state  seed  lal^oratories. 

TORE  UlEDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION  , 

O'b.iective:  To  asstire  farmers  and  ot^.ier  users  of  seed  tliat  (a)  all  agricul- 

tirral  and  vegetable  seeds  transported  in  interstate  commerce  are  properljr 
la-oeled,  (l)  all  seeds  offered  for  importation  are  tested  to  determine 
whether  they  meet  fixed  standards,  and  v;here  necessary,  stained  and 
recleaned  "before  release. 

Thfl  Pr'o-blen  Ita  Slfmflcance!  Elis  activity  is  Airectly  coaaeoted  with 
the  Department’s  production  goals  in  tliat  enforcement 

protects  farmers  against  the  purchase . of  improperly _ labeled  seed,^  is 
beneficial  from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  production ^of  food,  i®®^  jnd 
fibre  crops.  Tlie  viartlme' program  to  increase  food  proouction  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  civilian  aaid  military  needs  has  resulted  in  a  sharp 
increase  in  seed  prod^iction.  Unless  the  seed  planted  aiid  estivated  is 
of  hiA  Quality,  American  farmers  may  find  themselves  subject  to  substa.-tial 
financial  loss'”  and  the  American  public,  armed  -forces,  and  those  o.h  our 
Allies  dependent  ipon  us  for  food  arid  seed  may  be  deprived  of  supplies 
which  otheimd.se  would  have  been  available. 

Seed  prices  advanced  materially  during  the  past  year  and  many  varieties 
were  in  short  supply.  This  sit->jation  encourages  substitution  of  uiid^ 
sirable  seeds  and  misrepresentation  as  to  seed  quality.  Under  such  con 
bitions  it  is ' imperative  that  the  provisions  of  the  Eederal  Seed  Act 
affecting  interstate  commerce  be  administered  with  care.  To  V^otec^  t-xe 
farmer  from  using  inf  erior '  seed,  the  Eedercal  Seed  Act  requires  that  all 
agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  xoi  seed 

ing  purposes  be  completely  and- correctly  labeled. 

Adea'Jate  enforceaeM'  necessitates  t!ie  inspection  of  seed  aoving  in  inter¬ 
state  coar.erce,  the  e'xaHlnatlon- of  seedsaen’ s  records,  end  to  ‘fstge  of 
ninnerous  sasiples  for  parity, ■  gemination,  noxious  weeds,  and  yariet/.  j^d 
investleatlon  of  ar.d  appropriat e  action  vnth  respect  to  violations  of  the 
Act.  Eie  Act  also  requires  that  laported  agricultural  and  veptahle  seeds 
neet  certain  standards,  which  necessitates  saapling  all  i;^ortations  w 
testing  the  seed  for  purity,  eeraination,  and  noxious-weed  seed  co..ten^ 
and  the  supervision  of  staining,  recleaning,  or  destr’jction  of  the  ship- 
ment  as  the  case  mdy.  requir  e. 

With  the  exce-otion'of  cereals  the  bulk  of  seed  planted  by  farmers  is 
obtained  through  normal  trade  Channels  arid  a  large 

seed  mbves  in  inter  stat  e  ■  conmetce.  The:  quality  ,  of .  seed^  caxinor  be  deten- 
mined'from  oauerficial  examirat ion; .  thus ,  the,  foarm.er  must  rely  upon  tne 
statements  that  appear  on  labels  attached  to  seed  offered  for  sale.  ,  T.xe 
planting  of  inferior  or  ^uiadapted  seed  result q- in  crop  losses  t® 
farm.  er‘ out  o'f  proportion  to  tide  cos.t  of:  the.  ..s.e.ed.-.  , 
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serves  as  a  protection  to  proclncers  and  seedsnen  against  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  on  tine  part  of  unethical  dealers  who  m.ight  seek  advantage  hy  misrepre¬ 
senting  the  quality  of  their  seeds* 

General  Plan:  Enforcament  has  keen  organized  in  a  veiy  economical  manner  hy 
using  all  availahle  facilities.  Since  many  states  lava  similar  laws 
relating  to  the  sale’  of  seeds  within  their  'boundaries,';,  there  is  a  close 
cooperation  'betv^een  Federal  and  state  enforcemant  officials. 

Six  “field  la'boratori es  are  r.aintained  in  cooperation  with  state  officia,ls 
at  Colum'bia,  Missouri;  Lafayette,  Indiana;  Sacramento,  California; 
Corvallis,  Oregon;  Fargo,  ITorth  Lalcota;  and  Montgomery,  Ala'bana.  Memo¬ 
randa  of  under stancLing  vdth  45  states  provide  for  coordination  of  state 
enforcement  activities  with  enforcem.ent  of  the  Federal  Act,  This  cooperar- 
tive  arrangement  prevents  duplication  of  effort,  nakes  for  more  economical 
administration,  and.  from  a  long-timie  standpoint  tends  to  encourage  uni¬ 
formity  in  state  seed  law.s  and  enforcement  activities.  State  officials 
report  apparent  viclations  to  one  of  the  Federal-state  seed  la’Doratories, 
or  to  the  Federal  la'boratory  at  Feltsville,  !4aryland.,  for  formal  action. 

Examples  of  Progress  and-  Current  Program;  The  largest  contrihution  to  the 
war  effort  hy  the  agency  during  the  1942  fiscal  year  was  the  sampling- and 
testing  of  apppoximiately  23,000,000  pounds  of  seed  purchased  "by  the 
Federal  Surplus  Comm.odities  Corporation  for  shipment  to  the  other  Allied 
nations  under  the  lend- lease’,  program,  '  Hadu  it  not  been' 'f 'or ’  estafoli shed 
requirements  for  seed  under  the  Federal'  Seed  Act  and  the  availa'Dility  of 
Federal- sta.te  peed  la'borator’i es  for  the  uniform  application  of  these 
requirem.ents,  jwhich  were  part  of  the  Federal  specifications,  the  ta^  of 
handling  this  large  wartime  assignment'  w'ourd  have  "been  extranely  difficult. 


Seed  shi'O'ped  in  intersta.te  cbumef'c'e';'  '  Luring'  th'e  1942  fiscal  year  484 
complaints  werp  received  as  'cornpar'ed'  with'  351'  'in'  the  preceding  year,  an 
increase  of  a'bput  35  percent^.  In'  'the'  majority  of  these  cases  warnings 
v;ere  issued.  Criminal  action  v;as  r'e'co'm'm ended  in  26  cases.  The  other- 
cases  were  terminated  'by  fin.es  ranging  from*  $25  to  $500.  The  increase  in 
the  num'ber  of  reported  violations  is  'a't'tri'buted  't'o'  the  'present  economic 
conditions  and.,  to  more'  efficient  inspection. 

Varietal'  tests'  control  the  di  sseminatio'n'  o'f  'fal's'eTy. 'des'c'ri'bed  seed  .of 
soy'beans,  rye,',  oats,  alfalfa.,  and  oth'er  'crops  of  dom.estic  production,. 
Exar^les  are.  the  advert-i semen ts  and.  offers  for  sale  of  so-called  ’’M.cClave” 
soy’beans  xviien  the  Government^  advocated  sharp  increase'^  in  soy'Dean  plant¬ 
ings  to  increase  the  production  of  fats.'  The  ''McClave”  was  represented 
to  he  a  nev;  variety  high  in  yield  and  oil  content.  Tests  hy  state  experi¬ 
ment  stations  revealed  the  seed  to  he' an  old  variety 'of' 'soybeans  discarded 
hy  farmers  years  ago  because' of  its  lov;  oil  content'  'and  other  undesirable 
characteristics.  ’ 
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ImxiortecL  agricultiiral  md  vegetal)! e  seeds:  With  the  decline  in  imports, 
there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  foreign  sources;  this  has  necessitated 
unusTjal  care  in  making  pnrity  and  variety  tests  —  the  most  time-consuming 
and  e;,qpensive  tests  made  hy,  the  analysts. 

One  thousa-nd  and  eighty^thr^e  variety  tests  were  necessary  d-'uring  1942, 
compa,red  mth  712  dhhing  the  preceding  year  —  an  increase  of  more  than 
50  percent...  Dtiring  the  past  year  29,375,000  potuids  of  agricultural 
seeds  and  1,122,844  pounds  of  vegetable  seeds  subject  to  the  federal  Seed 
Act  were  offered  for  in:5)or tation,  of  which  5,897,600  pounds  of  agricul¬ 
tural  seeds  and  16,304  pounds  of  vegetable  seeds  were  refused  importation 
due  to  failure  to  meet  the  in:port  requirements  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act, 

All  but  680,400  pounds  of  agricialtural  seeds  and  13,438  pounds  of  vege¬ 
table  seeds  were  later  released,  after  having  been  recleaned  or  othervdse 
processed  to. meet  the  stand.ards.  '■ 

The  following  table  indicates  the  volume  of  seed  testing  during  the  past 
year,  iline  percent  more  samples  were  tested  in  1942  than  in  1941, 

Activities  under  the  Federal  Seed  Act 


Fi-scal  Year 
1941 

Fiscal  Year 
1942 

Actions  re  imported  seed: 

Washington . . 

2,248 

923 

Federal- state  laboratories  . . 

1,970 

■  1,948 

Actions  re  interstate  shipments:' 

Complaint  s 

Co.mpla.ints  received . 

351 

484 

Seizures  . . 

15 

22 

Cited,  for  hearing . . . 

14 

36 

Warnings  issued . . . 

94 

255 

Advised  no  action  warranted  . . 

67 

298 

Criminal  action  recommended  . 

7 

26 

Importa-tions 

Washington  . . . . 

2,569 

1,507 

Federa,!- state  laboratories . 

3,020 

2,061 

Interstate 

Washington  .  . 

849 

1,974 

Fed.eral- state  laboratories . 

651 

992 

Lend-lease 

Washington . 

-  - 

640 

Federal- state  laboratories  . 

-  - 

776 

Variety  tests 

Greeiohouse . 

291 

408 

Field  . 

421 

759 

Other 

Check  tests . 

926 

472 

Research  . . 

1,895 

896 

Identifications  (Federal  agencies,  etc, ) 

761 

1,874 

Total  . . 

11,383 

12,459 

-  63.  .-- 
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Appropriation  Act,  194-3' .  $389,544 

Proposed  transfer  in  1944  estimates: 

Prom  ^G-eneral  .administrative  e:spenses'* .  +10,000 

To  •'Office'of  the  Solicitor**  .  -‘1, 500 

Total  aVailahle,  1943  398*044 

Budget  estimate,  1944  378,140 

Decrease . -19,904 


PROJECT  STATBiSl^T 


■Project  ’  1942 

t 

1943 

( estimated) 

19  ^i4 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

• 

1.  Enforcement  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  ..■Ai:.,-.  : $389, 868 
Unobligated  balance  :  -2,556 

,  ■  $398,044 

$378,140 

-$19,904  (1) 

To.'ta,!  estima,te  1944.  and  : 

comparable  amount s^  19 43 
and  ,1942  392,.424 

398,044 

378,140 

-19,904 

.DECREASE 

(l)  The  decrea&e  of  $19,904  in  this  item  will  he  met  hy  redo-cing  the  present 

su-pervisory  force. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  law  for  deposting  a  yard  unless  it  is  found  that 
it  is  no  longer  conducting  an  interstate  bus.iness  or  has  reduced  in  size 
below  the  '20,000  sqm  re  feet  minimum.  ,  Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reduce  supervision under  the  Act  generall-y,  by, releasing  five  technical  men 
now  stationed  at:  Washington,  .  D.  C-.  (l);  New  York  City  (l);  Chicago, 

Illinois  (2);  and  St,  Louis,  Missouri  (l).  r-. 

WO  PIC  UNDER  THIS  .'APPROPRIATION 


Objective:  To  provide  such"  supervision  of  operations  at  posted  stockyards 

and  designated  live-poultry  markets  as  \nll' assure  that  (l)  free  and 
open  competition  is  maintained:  (2)  tmfair, .:  deceptive,  and  fraudulent 
practices  are  eliminated;  (s)  accurate  v;el#its  are  given;  (4)  charges  for 
services  rendered  are  reasonable;  (5)'  a  full  and  correct  accoimting  is 
made  to  shippers;  and  (6)  packers  do  .not ,  engage  in  unfair  practices  in 
purchasing  livestock  or  distributing  its  pro  ducts  in  commerce. 

The  Problem  and  its  'Significance;  •  'The  Pack.-ers  and  Stockyards  Act  requires 
that  all  stockyards  exceeding  20,000  sqmre  feet  in  area  and  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  be  posted,  and  that  all  agencies  operating  in  such 
stockyards  be  registered  and  bonded.  The  decentralization  of  livestock 


marketing  which  has  Occurred  i^^  receiit  yehhs  has  more  than  donhled  the 
number  of  stockyards  coming  V/iikin  tk'e  ;pi*dVig|§ns  of  the  Act,  The  number 
of  posted  yards  has  increased  from  124  ih  i§g6  to  217  in  1942. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  rapid  expansion  in  the 
nurber  of  stockyards,  .eligible  for,  posting,  it  was  found  necessary  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  posting  of  additiona-1  yards  during  1942,  It  is  estimated 
that  if  all.  of  th.e.  stpck;>^rds  subject  to  the  Secretary  is  Jurisdiction  at 
the  present  time  wer.e.  pos.t.e.dj ,  supervision  vrauld  be  necessary  for  at  least 
100  8-ddltional  yards.. . 

The  volune  of  work  .require,!  , in  supervising  the  operations  of  stock3/ards, 
market  agencies,  and  licensees  varies  directly  with  the  condition  of  the 
market.  When  the  market  is  reasonably  stable,  changes  in  rates  and  prac¬ 
tices  occur  infrequently,  Wien  the  market  is  changing  rapidly,  as  it  has 
been  during  the  past  year  and  ma,y  be  expected  to  do  during  the  coming 
year,  constant  attention  is  required  and  the  .demands  on  the  time  of  the 
supervisors  increase  enormously.  T'he  impact  of  changing  market  conditions 
on  the  rate  structure 'is  pcorticularly  significant.  In  1942  the  nunber  of 
requests  for  increases  .in  stockyard,  rates  increased  76  percent  over  the 
1941  total,  while  that  .for  commission  rates  Increased  153  percent  over  • 
1941  -.a  total  Junp  from  586  requests  to  1,283,  ‘Each  request  requires 
thorough  analysis  and  the  inal^ing  of  a  decision  as  'to  \irhether  it  will  be 
allowed,  dleglect  of  anj.?"  part  of  the  supervisory  responsibility  involved 
would  produce  serious  repercussions  at  a  time  v;hen  the  livestock  market 
has  already  been  subject  to  severe  strain.  As  a  PesUlt  Of -normad  peace¬ 
time  supervision,  it  is  estimated  that  from  $1,200,000  to  $2,000,000 
annua-liy  is  saved  producers  and  shippers  in  rates  and.  charges.  It  is 
believed  that  several  times  this  amount  is  involved  as  a  result  of  unusual 
market  conddtions  during  wartime. 

Oeneral  Plan;  Enforcement  of  the  ?a.ckers  and  Stockyards  Act  is  handled  by 
a  supervisor  located  at  each  of  the  major  stockyards,  together  vdth  a 
staff  of  assistants  and  accountants.  Sm.aller  stockjurds  are  visited 
periodicadly  or  v;hen  a  complaint  is  made  against  one  of  the  registrants 
or  licenseas.  Cases  under  the' Act  may  arise  either  as  a  result  of 
periodic  inspections  and  audits  or  as'a  result  of  an  allegation  of  unfadr 
or  fraudulent  practices  by  parties  utilizing  thd  services  rendered. 

Activities  under  the  Act  generally  fall  into  the  follovdng  categories: 

(l)  Bates  and  Charges.  liich  posted  stockyard  is  required  to  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  complete  schedule  of  rates  for  the  services  i.t  provides. 
V/henever  the  yard  wishes  to  alter  any  such  charges,  the  Secretary  must  be 
notified  in  advance.  Because  of  increasing  costs  of  labor  and  materi  als, 
the  volume  o'f  rate  charges  requested  recently  has  been  abnormally  large, 
and  a  correspondingly  larger  volume  of  supervisory  effort  hats  been  re¬ 
quired,  In  .many  cases  the  rate  charges  are  accepted;  in  others,  informal 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary’s  representative  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  increases;  in  others,  formal  hearings  are  held  and  a  decision 
reached  as  to  whether  the  increase  vail  l)e  permitted  or  denied.  All  rate 
cases  require  thorongh  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  supervisory  staff 
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.  v;ith'  the  Lilian cial  staii(y.ng„,.of.  the  yard;,.:  property  vaii;iat ion's, incone  and 
.expenses.,  etc,  To'  obtain  sncll  inforiiation  often  reojaires  the  services  of 
several  trained  auditors  oyer  several  months,  and  always,  re’quir es.  coit^^lete 
knowledge  of  the  'ja-rd*  s  activities.  ;  • 

(2)  "Market  -practices.  Undor  the  terns  of  the  Act-  and  the  rules  and  regu.- 
lations  profiulgated  by  -  the  ’  Secretary,  stockyards,  pa-ckers,  and  dealers 
nust  adhere  to  fair  marketing  practices  in  their  dealings  vdth  producers. 
Facilities  must  be  available  to  shippers  ivitliout'. di scrininadion,  wei<dits 
■must  be  accurate,  acctfuhting  for  shipments  must  be  in  accordance  vnth 
the  facts,  and  feeding  and  liandling  Of  the  stock  must  be  pr.dperly  super¬ 
vised,  Persons  claiming  to  liave  s^uffered  dana,ge  may  file  a  complaint  v/ith 
the  Secretary’,  who  may  then  after,  thorough  .investigation,  require  the  pay¬ 
ment' of  reparation' avrards,  or  the  Secretary  may,  pn^  his  ovn  initiative, 
institute  formal ■ action, 

(3)  Record  keeping.  Stockyards  are  required  to  keep  complete  records  of 
all  transactions,  in  order  to  permit  determinations  as  to  the  fairness 
of  rates  and  practices.  If  it  is  determined  by., investigation  that  such 
records  are 'not  being  kept,  the  Secretary  niay  order  their  maintenance. 

The  Act  v;as' amended,  effective  A''Jgust  14,  1935,  by  the  addition  of 
Title  V  relating  to'  live-porrltry  dealers  and  handlers.  Eight  markets 
serving  16  cities  have  been  found  to  be  .such  as  to  warrant  designation 
as  live-iDoultry  markets.  After  a  market  has  been  so  designated,  all  pe3>- 
sons  handling  live  poultry  iri  interstate  commerce  therein  are  required  to 
.be  licensed.  Applicants  must  furnish  a  certified  balance  sheet  from  which 
their  financial  responsibility  may  be  learned,  or  must  establish  this 
fact  through  open  hearings  before  a  representative  of  the  Secretary, 


Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  In  accordance  v/ith  the  terns  of 
the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul-ture  is  required  to  determine  that  the 
charges  paid  by  livestock  and  livestock  poultry  producers  for  marketing 
services  are  reasonable;  The'carrying  out  of  this  responsibility  requires 
constant  attention  to  day-tO-day  operations,  as  well':as  to  new  or  revised 
schedules  of  pric'es.  If'  charges  do  not  appear  to  be  reasonable  on  the 
basis  of  available  evidence,  'every  effort  is  made  to  induce  those 
responsible  to  vathdraw  them.  'Uever'liheless,  it  is  .sometimes  necessary  to 
engage  in  costly  and  pfo' longed ’hearings  if  proper  protection  is  to  be 
assured. 


An  integral  part  of  the  work  of  adraini storing  the  Act  is  the  making  of 
audits  of  the  books  of  stockyards,  market  agencies,  and  licensees.  The 


trend  of  this  work  during  the  past  few  years 


has  been  as  follows: 


“  oo 


ITuiab  er  "by  Punijose 

Year 

Total 

Rate 

Pinancial  and:  Application 

Audits  Made 

Investigation 

Trade  Practice:  for  License 

1939 

307 

6 

• 

• 

131  170 

1940 

397 

34 

193  ;  170 

1941 

533 

14 

403  :  116 

1942 

773 

31 

510  :  182  ■ 

As  a  result  of  increased  prices  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  value  of 
livestock  passing  throu^  the  stockyards,  $3,000,000  was  added  to  the  total 

."bond  coverage  of  registrants,  "bringing  the  total  to  auproxinately 

$10, 000',  000. 

-Huring  the  past  year  continued  attention  was  given  to  v/eighing  facilities 
in  the  posted  imrkets.  Scale  engineers  visited  157  stockyards  and  made 
2,627  scale  test  reports,  on  the  "basis  of  which- 127 ■  major  adjustment s  are 
made. 

Ihe  greatly  increased  demand  for  meat  and  meat  products  occasioned  "by  our 
participation  in  the  war  makes  dou"bly  imperative  a  close  watch  on  the 
operation  of  livestock  r.iarkets.  When  the  normal  "bala,nce  of  supply  and 
demand  is  disrupted  "by  unusual  conditions,  the  market  is  susceptible  to 
manipulation  and  deceit  to  a  degree  not  experienced  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions.  As  a  result,  the  necessity  for  close  supervision  to  protect  the 
interests  of  "both  producers,  governmental  purchasing  agencies  and  the 
general  pu"blic,  "becomes  increasingly  clear.  The  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Acu  is  an  outgrox'/th  of  regulatory  activity  instituted  to  cur"b  market  a'buses 
duning  the  first  World  War.  Its  usefulness  is  even  greater  dm-ing  the 
present  conflict  "because  of  the  experience  gained  from  its  administration 
during  the  past  several  yt^rs. 

(w)  itaval  stores  act 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  . .  $30,700 

Proposed  transfer  in  1944  estimates 

from  "General  administrative  expenses"  +1,000 

Total  availa"ble,  1943  . . . .  31,700 

Sudget  estimate,  1944  . .  30 , 120 

Decrease . . • . .  -1,580 


PROJECT  STATH'ISin] 


Project 

1942 

1943. 

( estimat  ed) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrea.se 

1.  Enforcement  of  the  Waval 
Stores  Ant  . . . 

$34,776 

924 

$31,700 

$30,120 

-$1,580  (l) 

Uno"bligated.  "balance  . . 

Total  estimate  1944  and 
comparable  amounts  1943 
and  1942  . 

35, 700 

31,700 

30,120 

-1,530 

■  DECHEASE  • 


(l)  ‘A  dec  rease  of  $1,580  in  this  item  is  nominal .  and  will  te  net  "by  discon¬ 

tinuing  the-  services  of-  one  clerical  employee* 

"WORK  Ul®  SR  THIS  APPROPRIATION- 

0'b,1ectlve;  To  control  the  sales  in  interstate  conrierce  of  'mislaheled  and 
mi  sgraded -naval  stores,  as  well  as  certain  articles  sold  in  "competition 
tlierev/ith;  to  establish  official  United  States-  Stenidards  for  rosin;  to 
prepare  and  loan  sets  of  duplicate  standards' to  persons  engaged  in  the 
production,  inspection,  distribution  or  consumption  of  rosin;  'to  maintain 
an  official  infection  service  on  nava,l  stores* 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Naval  stores  are  important  raw  materials 
required  in  the  conduct  of  v/0.r.  Piirpentine  is  the  ' only  available  mate¬ 
rial  for  manufacturing'  s^^nthetic  camphor,  T,drich  is  essential  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  certain  types  of  explosives.  liirpentine-  is^  also  used  very 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  protective  coatings  such  as  paints  and 

.  varnishes,  and  can  be  used  in  cleaning  firearas.  Rosin  is  used  primarily 
as  an  industrial  raw  material.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  povrder 
bags,  printing  iiifcs,  plastics,  soap,  varnishes,  lacquers  for  food  con¬ 
tainers,  munitions  (matrix  in  shrapnel  cases) land  numerous  "other 
articles.  Pure  and  properly,  identified  turpentine,  rosir.i'  'and.  other 
naval  stores  must  be' available  for  these  uses. 

The.  control  exercised  over  interstate  commerce  in  naval  stores  helps  manu¬ 
facturers  to  get  the  kind  of  material  they  expect  and  require,  and  for 
'which  they  pay.  In  addition,  the  inspection  ■  of  tunpentine  and  rosin  by 
experienced  Eederal  inspectors  facilitates  the  marketing  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties  by  providing  the -means  by  v;hich  sales  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
ouality.  'Eederal  certificates,  are  accepted  as  final  -  in  the  settlement,  of 
disputes  that  may  arise  from  time  to  time  between  buyer  and  seller  as'  to 
the  grade  or  purity  of  the  product,  or  compliance  with  specifications. 

The  Agricultural  i^arketing  Administration  is  pi^rcha' sing  for  lend-lease 
shiiDment  large  quantities  of  naval  stores  of  all  kinds  not  covered  under 
the  Act.  Under  this  program  it  has  been  necessary  to  prepare' 'specifica¬ 
tions  for  a  large  number  of  items,  such  as  .pine  oil,  kiln  and  retort  pine 
tar,  ta.r  oil,  pitch,  liquid  rosin,  and.  several  other  related  products. 
Besides  being  provided  with  an  inspection  service  v/hich  assures  delivery 
of  naval  stores  conforming  t'o  specifications,  the  purchasing  agency  has 
been  furnished  much  technical  assistance  in  the  development  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  sources  of  supply,  qualities  of  products  available,  purchasing 
policy,  and  investigations' as  to  contractors*  plant  facilities. 

Q-eneral  Plan;  Samples  of  turpentine  and  competing  product s -are  collected 
from  shipments  moving  in  interstate  commerce,  .from  lots  arriving  'at 
northern  distributing  points  from, .the  southern  sources  and  from  lo't's 
redistributed  by  the  original  interstate  consignee.  These  are  subject 
to  chemical  analysis  and  "other  tests  to  determine  purity,  proper  identi¬ 
fication  as  to  kind,  propriety  of  invoice  descriptions  and  label  state¬ 
ments,  and  conformity  v.dth  established  standards.  Shipments  of  rosin 
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are  likev/ise  sampled  and  graded  to  dctei^mipe  tli©  correctness  of  classifi*- 
cation,  grading  and  marking  in  accordance  with,  the  staiadards  and  grades 
provided  under  the  Naval  Stores  Act»  The  v/ork  is  organized  to  provide 
"both  enforcement  ef  the  Act  and  service  to  all  interested  parties. 

Revenue;  A  numher  of  producers  and  dealers  in  naval  stores  have  standing 
requests  with  the  Department  to  classify  and  grade  their  products.'  This 
inspection  service  is 'generally,  conducted  on  a  seasonal  hasis  uider  pre¬ 
arranged  schedules  and  travel  itineraries  or  hy  cooperative  agreement. 

■Dor  such  services  the  requesting  parties  'pa.y  fees  established  hy  the 
Secretary  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  v;ork.  Daring'  fiscal  year  1942  fees 
totaling  $6,609  w^ere  collected  and  deposited  to  the  credit  of  Miscellan¬ 
eous  Receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Bxam-ples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program; 

Enforcement  orierations  under  the  Naval  Stores  Act;  Daring  1942,  110 
■samples  of  tiupei'itine  i^ere  officially  sampled  for  violation  of  the  Act. 

Of  this  numher,  19  cases  of  violations  v;ere  found.  Three  firms  were 
cited  for  violation  and  about  15  firms  v/arned  for  minor  infractions.  One 
case  haa  been  tamed  over  to  the  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
prosecution. 

The  development  of  refining  methods  for  destructively  distilled  wood  t'or- 
pentine  have  ma,de  it  increasingly  difficult  to  prove  satisfactorily  by 
chemical  means  the  adulterations  of  gum  spirits  of  turpentine 'with 
destructively  distilled  vrood  turpentine.  Tliis  problem  is  now  under  study 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a.  solution  vdll  be  reached  during  the  coming  year. 

A  study  has  been  started  for  the  p^orpose  of  establishing  standardized 
larket  grades  for  crude  pine  gum  or  oleoresin.  This  material  is  a 
marketable  product  of  the  smaller  t-'orpentine  farmer  who  is  unable  to 
opera-te  his  own  still  and  convert  the.  raw  material  into  the  final  product 
of  commerce.. 

The  Adi'nini strati  on  has  contiimed  to  collaborate  in  the  work  of  the 
Ajaerican  Society  for  Testing  Materials  on  the  development  of  standards 
and  standard  specifications  and  test  methods  for  various  kinds  of  naval 
stores.  An  expanded  program  of  v;ork  has  been  laid  out  to  cover,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  turpentine  and  rosin,  many  other  naval  stores  products  in  which 
'G-overrunent  purchasing  agencies  are  interested..  Recommendations  were 
ma.de,  through  the  procedures  of  the  Society,  for  advancement  to  standard 
status  of  several  tentative  methods  of  aioalysis  applicable  to  rosin. 

Service  operations  under  the  Naval  Stores  Act;  bliereOvS  in  1941  a  total  of 
141,000  barrels  of  rosin  v;ere  inspected,  graded,  and  certified  at  the 
request  of  producers  of  naval  stores,  in  1942  this  volume  increased  140 
percent  to  341,000  barrels,  approximately  one-third  of  the_A.merican  pro- 
dioction,  ■  Additional  details  of  this  wrk  are  shown  in  the' attached  tabu¬ 
lation.  The  direct  benefit  to  producers,  consiomers  of  rosin  andt.  to  the 
Government  is  in  proportion  to  these  figures.  Greater  s'applies  of 
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carefully/  inspected  and  graded  i^osiil  afe  na-de  availalDle,  and  producers 
enjoy  fair  adva,ntages  leased  on  idiat  they  actually  narket  through  care¬ 
fully  supervised- and  unbiased  grading.  The  G-overnnent ,  ^tllrdugh  the  loan 
operations  of  the  Connodity  Credit  Corporation,  has  better  '‘graded  and 
more  carefully  selected  rC sin  as  collateral  for  its  loans  than  ever 
before,  . 


Under  the  lend-lease  progran  the  inspecting,'  -grading,  and  certifying  of 
naval  stores  included  such  products  as  pine  oil,  pine  tar,  pine  tar  oil, 
pine  pitch,  liquid  rosin,  turp.entine,  and  related  other  products.  Two 
chemists  spend  practically''  all  of  their  tine  analyzing  raval  stores  for 
this  purpose.  The  vol'une  of  v7ork__^ne  under  this  project  during  fiscal 
yea,r  1942  is  a,lso  shown  in  the  tableJ,  : 

Prom  the  information  presented  by  th:e  increased  number  of  Pederal  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  on  rosin  during  the  1942  sea,son,  :it  is  planned v'to  'compile  ■ 
statistical  data  shelving  thh  qiiaiii:iti:e!s.'' of  rosin  pro duc-ed,-- by  grade,  and 
the  distribixtion.by  grade  between  tl-rel  seyera,!  ;sta.t-es- -i-i  whi'di  rosin  is 
produced  and  marketed,  •  •:  ;  ■  ■  n:..- 

,  ■  WORK  ix)im  UKDSR  VAYAL.  ST.0R5S  ACT. . 

Pisc'al  Years  1941" 'and  1942 


:  Pi  seal  'Year  !,.Pi  seal /Year 


^  - .  -  ■ 

:  '  1941 

1942 

Regular  Service  Work  for  .■Producers";". ^  .. 

•  .  ^  , 

•  /  >  •  .  • 

• 

•  '  ' 

Barrels  rosin  inspected 'and  c'ertified  at  stills 

r,  .  36,278  ' 

8,403 

Barrels  rosin  inspected  and  certified  at  loan 

• 

• 

wareiiouse  yards  and  inarket  point  s  . » •  * .  ♦  •  *..• . 

;  -.104,888 

..  332, 151 

Certificates  issued  . . * 

8,214 

20,124- 

Samples  submitted  for  request  analysis  or 

0  "fclT  01*  ^©S't  ••••••••*.•.  T ^ 

Lend-Lease  Inspection  Work*^ 

235 

35 

Lots  of  nava.l  stores  inspected  and  certified 

for  lend-lease  sliipment. . 

-  - 

400 

Packages  of  naval  stores  involved  . . 

Lots  refused  certification  due  to  noncon- 

-7  — 

.  163,472 

formity  'd.th  specific.atio.ns 

~  ;-vro 

6 
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(x)  0?  TH5  IITSSCTICIDE  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1943  .  $171,715 

Proposed  transfer  in  1944  estir.iates  from 

"(General  administrative  expenses"'........  +5,000 

^Otal  .availal)3;e,  1943  176,715 

3ud^;'et  estimate,  1944  . 1  i ^  1 ‘ .  167,830 

Deer esi se  . . -8,835 


PROJECT  STATH-Ei^ 


:  Project 

1942. 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Enforcement  of  the 

.  Insecticide  Act . . 

'Unobligated  balance  ...... 

$173,918 

1,332 

$176,715 

$167,880 

-$8,835  (1) 

Total  estimate  1944  and 

CO  mpar abl e , amount  s  1943 
and  1942  . . 

175,  250 

176,715 

167,880 

-8,835 

DECREASE 


(l)  The  decrease  of  $8,835  in  this'  item  vail  iDe  met  Iv  disco ntinuing  tlie 

funA’icide  testing  station  at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  and  the  chemical  laboratory 

at  San  Erancisco,-  California,  and  dropping  one -plant  -pathologist,  one 

chemist,  one,  clerk-'etenographer  (enplo7/ed  half-time),  and  three  scientific 

helpers  (employed  half-time).  . .  ■  .  . 

The- closing  PI  these  stations  vail  curtail  generall7  the  enforcement 
activities  raider  the  Insecticide  Act, 

;  >  --  ",  '  ¥0^'  mrom  'THIS'  APPROPPJATIOIT 

O'b.iective;  do  prevent  tha  i-Tportation,  enportation, '  and  shipment  in  inter¬ 
state  cominerce  of  mi  stranded  or  adulterated’ 'ihsect'i'ci'de’s  and  .fungicides 
in  order  to  protect;  .  •  '  '■  ■■■:-■ 

A.  Earners,  orchardi sts,!  and  livestock'  'and 'poultry  pro,dLlc er s' from 
losses  ;due  to  insecticides  and  fungicides  which  fail  to  protect  ^ 
their  crops  and  animals,  or  which  even  cause  injury  to  the  crops 

to  which  they  are  applied,  '  '  '  ‘  , 

B.  Dealers,  hy  assuring  the  effectiveness  of  insecticides  used  to  pro¬ 
tect  stored  grains,  foods  and  fati-ics  from  loss  during  storage, 

C.  Consumers,  ty  making  available  effective  insecticides  and  disinr- 
fectants  used  in  destroying  household  insects  and  bacteria  which 
cause  the  spread  of  communicable  diseases  of  man  or  farm  animals. 


The  Prolilem  and  its  'Si-fenif icande;-;  It.  is  estimated  that  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  15,000  different  insecticides  and  fungicides-  on  the  market  this 
year,  most  of  X'fhich  move  in  interstate  commerce  and  'Sany  of  \diich  have  not 
heen:,m^rketed  heforei 

Many  .of  the  materiars^ndrimlly-.-u^^  in- the  mannf acture  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides  are  n6'  ‘longer  ohtainahle  *hecaus_e'  of  enemy  conquest,  blockade 
and  military- reqUireitmts.:..’--  Pqr .■  exampl e ,  Australasian.. JDerris  root,  the 
princ.ipal  -so-urce-bf  fotenone,  is  no  longer  available;  supplies  of  pyrethiun 
and  arsenic-, ane  being  taken  by  the  War  Department,*  and  copper,  a  foimer 
source  of  supply,  is  one  of-our-most  critical  war  materials.  At  the  same 
time  problems- of  packaging  and  processing  are  complicated  by  restrictions 
on  the  use.-  of  metal  conta-iner s*  In  the  face  of'  these  difficulties  of 
supply,  the  demand  for  Insecticides  has  increased  as  a  result  of  increased 
food  production  goals*  Consequently,  new  and-untried  formulas  are  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  market  with  increasing  frequency-*’  '  ’  t 

Successful  crop  aud  livestock  production  i-s  -dependent'  upon  the;  use  of 
proper  methods  for  controlling  insects  and  plant  and' animal  diseases.  Dy 
assuring  the  effectiveness  of  the;  products  employed  to  combat  these 
insects  and  diseases,  the  Insecticide  Act  helps  to  ppovi.de  ample  supplies 
of  food  and  fiber  to  this  country  jand'-its  Allies,  a-n4.  saves  American 
farmers  from  dissipating  their  labor  on  pro-duction  v/kich  ■-never  matures.  ' 

Products  coming  under  the  ter.ms  of  the  Act  fall  .into  'the  following  cate¬ 
gories;  (l)  Agricultural  ins ecticides'-and  fungicides*-  a;  20  ndilion- 
dollar  industry  in  itself;  (-.2)  household  insecticides;  (S)  insecticides 
for  use  on  ,_ani.mals;  (4)  disinfectants;  and  C*5)  miscelXaneous  products* 

The  estimated  value--'of  all  insecticides,  and /fungicides’- (including  disin¬ 
fectants)  ..imnorted 'of  .shipped’ in  interstate  comLierce  is  approximately 
$150,000,-000  "per  year.  Upon  their  effectiveness . is-  largely  dependent 
the  prodiictipn  q.f  -over  11  billioh’-dollars  worth  of'farm'  crops,  as  well  as 
the  protection  .of  .  stored  foo-ds  and'-pt her  pro,  ducts,  and' the  safeguarding  of 
the  health  of 'man  and  domestic  animals. 

The  danger  of  epidemics  during  wartime,  the  tihus'ual  amount  of  intercon¬ 
tinental  travel,  and  the  presence  of  our  arned^forces  .in'-tropical  cli-; 
mates  make  the  siginificance.of  •  this 'v^dfk  apparent.  Both' from  the 
staiK^oint  of  maintaining  our  agricultural  production  at  peak  levels  and 
of  keeping  insects,  pests,  and  disease  at  a-  minimum,  the  adequate  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Insecticide, Act  a.^sur.ves'  particular  significance  under  wartime 
conditions.  -■‘■'i....  .  .  ' 

G-eneral  Plan;  To  determine, 'whether 'insecticides  and  fungicides  are  in 
compliance  with  the  law,  sai.iples  of  prod'octs  subject  to  the  Act  are 
collected,  analyzed,-  and,  -  when -necessary,  subjected  to  practical  field 
tests  to  determine  whe'bher'  their  labeling  is  accurate  and  includes  all 
required  information* 
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Methods  of  analysis  for  the  stajidard  types  of  insecticides  and  fungicides 
have  long  been  available,  hut  r.mny  of  the  newer  materials  are  highly 
complex  mixtures  for  \\rhich  new  methoda-of;, testing  must  he'  developed.  ITew 
facilities -and  methods  for  testii'ig.  Under- actual-  fi'^d  conditions,  must  also 
he  dgvi-sfd  to':  cope  with  certain , of  the  p^^ducts' off  ered  for  sale.,-. 

Examples  <of  Progress  and  OrTrent  Program;  While  the  character  of  insecti¬ 
cides  and  fungicides  placed  on  the  mapket  ;is'''constantly  changing,  this 
tendency  has  been  accelerated  hy  wartime  shortage  of  rav^  material s*  In 
1941  only- 15  percent'  of  the  samples  ..were -hew  products.  By  194B  this  pro¬ 
portion  liad  unerased  to  20  percent  .  As  a  result,  continuous,  research  is 
necessary  to  de'tennine  the  effect  -and.  the  effectiveness  of  new  formulas. 
Each  new.  sample  presents  an  individual  investigational,,  problem,  requiring 
,special..;pesting  lecliniques*  ■  .  .  . 

The  official  work  coming  under  the  term's  of  the  Insecticide,  Act  for  the 
past  two- years  was 'as  follows:  "  • 


19  4  1- 

19  4  2 

"Samples  'J  Citations 
Collected::  Issued 

Sei  zures 

Samples 
Collect  ed 

Citations 
I  ssued 

Sei'zures 

Agricultural  insec¬ 
ticides  and 
fungicides  . 

•  . 

• 

■  994  P '  65 

0 

1,085 

98 

2 

Household  insecti¬ 
cides  . 

441  '  :  ■  58  ■■ 

2 

538  • 

110 

2 

Insecticides  for 
use  on  animals 

« 

217  .34 

0 

254  ' 

■  52 

1 

Disinfectants  .... 

288  :  '  56 

4 

349 

89 

17 

Miscellaneous 
products . . 

58  :•  ‘  '  7 

0 

84 

13 

2  . 

To'tal  . . . . 

1,998  :  230 

6  : 

2,'51G 

362  . 

24 

In  addition  to  the  samples  examined  unde.r  the  Act,  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  products  destined  for  use  by  the  armed  forces  or  for  ship¬ 
ment  abroad  were  tested  during  the  past  year* 

(y)  COI^IOBITY  EXCHAIT&E  ACT 


Appropriation -Act,  1943  . . .  $469,587 

Proposed  transfers  in  1944  estimates  to; 

’’Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of 

Secretary  of  Agriculture"  .  -3,080 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Library"  . . .  -475  ’ 

Total  available,  1943  . '. .  466,032 

Budget  estimate,  1944  . . .  442,  330 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $418 

travel  funds  returned  to  Surplus)  .  -23, 702 
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Project 

1942 

1943 

( estimated) 

1944 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1*  Licensing  of  exchanges; 
registration'  of  futures 
commission  merchants  and ^ 
floor  hrokers;  nnd  review 
of  exchange  rules  a,nd 
regulations . .  . . 

$34,400. 

$27r702.. 

:  •  1  w  ■  . 

$27,702 

2.  Compilation,  current"' 
revie^ir,.  and  da-ily  relea,se 
of  volume  of  trading  and 
open  contracts;  -  recording 
of  futures  prices;  compila¬ 
tion  and  release  of 
deliveries,  classification 
and  review  of  specially 
reported  (large-account) 

trading  and  posit  ions;  and 
compilation  and  release  of 
unfixed  call  sales  . 

219 , 579 

176,833  . 

, 176, 833 

3.  Segregation  of  customer- 
funds;  excumiration  of 
brokers’  financial  state¬ 
ments;  and  segregation  and 
position  audits . 

109,231 

78,667  ,, 

•  :  '  k" 

78,667 

4,  Current  ai:.alysi  s  and  ^ 
appraisal  of  trading,  cash- 
futures  relationships, 

' 

y 

J 

deliverable  supplies,  and 
price  movements;  establish¬ 
ment  of  trading  limits;  and 
review  of  crop  and  market  ■ 
information  . . . 

127,228 

81,459 

81,459 

5.  Investigation  of  complaints 

* 

violations,  and  trade  prao- 
tices;  preparation  of 
evidence  for  formal  hear¬ 
ings';  examination  of  floor 
trading;  and  special  trade 
"practice  surveys  . . . 

130,293 

100,953 

■  77,669 

-$23,284  (l) 

Covered  into  Treasury  in 
accordance  with  Public  La.w 

4  ••••••••••«•«•••*••••• 

■■416' 

■  '■  ■,u-418 

Unobligated  balance 

5, 794 

r-» 

***  — 

Total  estimate  1944  and 
comparable  amounts  1943 
and  1942  . . 

626,525 

466,032 

442, 330 

-23,  702 

DSCREASS 


The  decrease  of  $23,702  in  this  item  for  1944  consists  of  $418  decrease  in 
travel  funds  (returned  to  surplus  in  1943)  and} 


(1)  A.  decrease  of  $23,284  to  he  met  hv  discontinuing  special  trade  -practice 

audl  t  s »  " :  ,  ■  . 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  special  trade  practice 
a,udits  are  frequently  conducted,  in  addition  to 'the  usual  investigations 
following  receipt  of  complaints*  It ’seems  advisable  to  meet  the  proposed 
decraase  by  discontinuing  such  audits*  The  services  of  two  investigators,- ■ 
two  acco-iuntants,  and  three  clerical  employees; will  be  discontinued* 

;  WORK  UilDER  THIS  APPR0PRLA.TI0H 

Ob.i ective;  ^To  insure  fair  practice  bind  honesb  dealing  "on  commodity 

exchanges};  to  prevent  ^manipulation-  and  corners;  and  to  prevent  the  di-s— ' 
semination  of  false  and  misleading  crop  and  market  information  to  influenj 
prices.  ]  •  : 


The  Problem:  Practically  all  of  th§  ma,jor  agricultural  commodities  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agricultural  Mark etir^g ■  Admini stra.tion  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  military,  lend-lease,  or-  domestic-,  food  and  feed  purposes.  It 
is,  there;fore,  especiall^^  important  at  thi.s  time  that  the  18,  futures 
markets  in  which  futures  trading  in  these  commodities  is  conducted,,  and 
which  are  extensively  used-by  dealers  and  processors  for  hedging  and  price- 
detex-mining  purposes,,'  should  be  completely  free  of  any  manipulation  or 
fraudulent  or  arbitrary  influences.  ; 

If  the  price-determining  and  ]price-insurii::g  facilities  of  these  futures 
markets  yere  not  available,  the  marketing- of  these  corumodities  vrould  have 
to  be  done  at  a  hi^ier  margin  of- cost.  '  '  k'  , 

j  .  • 

Q-enera.l  Plan;  3y  licensing  all  comimoditjT-  exchanges  on  which  trading  in*  the 
specified  comjmoditie’s  is  conduct-ed  and  registering  all  fut-Lues  comnissionB 
merchants  and  floor  ^brokers  who  -executive  orders  for  others,  the  area  of 
super-vision  is  circumscribed.  Then  by  requ-iring  all  brokers  and  large 
traders: to  report  dxily  concerni'ng  their  ■  tra.ding  opera,tions  and  open 
positions,  deliveries,  and  other  pertinent  i:iformation,  the  basic  data 
are  secured  upon  v^hfeh  market  superxdsion  is.  based. 

With  the  assistance,  of  supervisors,  inves-tigators,  and  accountants  at- the 
trade  centers  all  t.rading  is  scrutinized*,  price  movements  studied, 
apparent  or  alleged  violations  of  the  la.w  investigated,  bocks  arxl  records 
of  futures  commission  merchants  and  large  -tra-ders  examined,  and  correc¬ 
tive  action  taken  when  required*  : 


Exam-pies;  of  Progress'and  C-grrent -Program : ;  In  addition  to 
outli'iied  by  projects  belov;,  several  important  activities 
at  the:  request  of  .mr  agenciesi  Numerous,  investigations 


the  regula,r  duties 
were  undertaken 
of  the  composition 
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of  coDiriercial  'h^ouses  and  their  foreign  and  d'oinestic  business  connections 
Were  made  for.  the  Havy  Department.  Several  Surveys  v/ere  conducted  for 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  These  surveys,  xvhich  v^ere  made  for 
the  purpose  Of  detecting  concentrated  holdings  or  unv/arranted  specula*- 
tive  activity:,  furnished  a  complete  picture  of  the  composition  of  the 
futuxes- market  in  selected  commodities.  At  the  instance  of  the, Treasury 
Department  a  large  amount  of' material  v/as  conpiled  v;ith  respect  to  the 
trading  in  commodity  futures  of  foreign  nationals  using  blocked  funds. 

Fro.ieet,  1.  Licensing  of  exchanges;  registration  of  fut-'ores 
(Commission  merchants  and  floor  brokers;  and  review  of  exchange  rules  and 

regulations:  During. .the  fiscal  year  1942,  trading  in  19  commodities 
was  conducted  on  18  commodity  exchanges  vrhich  had  been  designated  as  con¬ 
tract  markets  by  the  Secretary,  Daring  the  j’^ear  685  futures  commission 
merchants  and  669  floor  brokers  were  registered,  fees  for  such  registra¬ 
tions  totaling  $15,790,  Present  and  proposed  rules  and  regulations  of 
commodity  exchanges  were  currently  reviev/ed  to  determine  whether  there 
was  any  (conflict  with  statutory  requirements. 

Pro.iect  2*  ■  gomuilation,  current  review,  and  daily  release  of 

volume  of  trading  and  on en  contracts;  recording  of  futures  urices; 

compilation  and'  release  of  deliveries;  classification  and  review  of 

specially  reported  (large- account)  trading  and  positions;  and  compilation 

and  release  of  .-unfixed  call  sg.les;  A  close  watch  was  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  year  over  futures  trading  and  the  composition  of  the  markets. 

The  basic  information  for  this  r.iarket  an^ysis  is  supplied  by  the  trade 
itself,  in  accordance  with  reojuirements  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 
Clearing- members  of  each  exchange  must  report  daily  the  volume  of  trading 
and  open  contracts.  Other  periodic  reports  are  required  from  futures 
commission  merchants  and  large -individual  traders.  The  compilation  and 
analysi  s.  of:  futures  trading  statistics  are  of  value  in  secruring  compliance 
with  the  lav;.  This  information  is  also  currently  m.ade  available  to  the 
public,  ^  • 

Prp.lect  3,  Segregation  of  -customer- funds;  examination  of  brokers' 

financial  statements;  and  segregation  and  position  a,udits.  A  total  of 
876  routine  segregation  audits  of  the  books  and_  records  of  fut^nres  com¬ 
mission  merchants  were  made  daring  the  year  to  insure  proper  compliance 
vn.th  those  provisions  of  the  Act  requiring  the  segregation  and  proper 
handling  of  customers*  funds.  In  addition,  867  audits  v;ere  made  to 
verify  reports  submitted  by  commission  merchants,  processors,  and 
dealers.  These  1,143  audits  were  made  by  25  accountants,  an  average  of 
45  audits  per  accountant, 

Pro.iect  4.  Chrrrent  analysis  and  appraisal  of  trading,  cash-futures 

relationships,  deliverable  supplies,  and  price  movements;  establisliraent 

of  tra.dLng  limits;  and  reviev;  of  crop  and  market  information;  At  the 
request  of  the  Department  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  revised  its  lard 
futures  contract  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  x^dde  price  disparity  between 
old-make  and  new-make  futures.  This  request  vfas  made  after  a  compre¬ 
hensive  stu(3y  of  the  factors  underlying  the  \n.de  differences  between  the 
December  and  I4ay  lard  futures  and  the  feasibility  of  using  a  stability 
test  instead  of  the  contract  age  requirements. 
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.  ~  :  Project  5,  .  Investigation  of  coraxilaint s,.  -violations »  and  trade 

practices;  prepar action  of  evidence  for  fornal  hearliy^e;  exani-ication  of 

floor  tradiiijS;; -  and  special  trade  practice  surveys;-  ,  Mark et  co nt r o  1 
raeasrires  applie^i  during  the  year  were;  The  adoption  hy.the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  mad  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange)-  upon  the  req_uest 
of  the  Departnent,  of  higher  margin  requirements- on  speculative  trans- 
.actionsoi^a  cottonseed  oil  and  hy  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  on  soybeans; 
a  special  investigation  of  spsculative  trading  in  soybeans,  which 
resulted  in' lower -fluctuation  ;  limits;  special  weekly  reports  from  the 
larger  brokerage -.houses  giving  information  on  the  number  of  accounts- 
carried  for  , speculators  and  hedgers  which,  together  with  regular  reports 
on  open  contracts  and  corpiitments,  provided  a  means  of  determining 
whether  general  public  participation;  in  the  market  was  becoming  dangerous. 


■  ^  -  -  ,  -  EARii  PRODUCTS  INSPECTIONS 

-  -  ---ACJRI  CULTURAL  I-'ARI{ETIN&  Am  INI  STRATI  ON 

(TRUST  ACCOUNT)  - 

X 

i-..-  PROJECT  STATEMINT  - 

•  •  *1  QA^ 

:■■■  Project  1942  '  -  ^  - 

■  ■  .  I-  ■  ;  (estimated; 

,.1944 

( estimated) 

•  • 

•  -  .  •  ••  r  •  .  -  - 

Insp.ecti on  and  grading,  of  farm.  ;  :  - 

products  mad-sr  cooperative  agree-  :  , 

ments  (obli^tions)  . .  :$1, 455, 031:,  $2,474, 260 

$2, 474,260 

.  WOHK.  UNDER  TH-rS  APPROPRIATION 


This  sche'dule  covers  the  trust  funds  arising  out  of  farm  products  InspeC' 
tions  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  AcUiini stration. 


Under  authority  of  the.  Agri-cultura,!  Appropriation  Act ,  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultur  d  pr-oyides  an- .inspection  and  grading  service  for  farm,  products 
upon  the''appltcation‘’.'of  an:  interested  party.  This  service  is  ■  supported 
in  part  by  the  appropriation  Salaries  aiad  Eaq)enses,  Market  Inspection  of 
Earn  Products, ”  and  in  part  by  fees  claarged  for  the  services.  These  fees 
are  covered  into  thb -Treasury -as  :''a  special  •trust  fund  and  are  appropriat ed 
and  made  availablO  for  ‘the  payment  of  refunds  cand.' expenses  in  connection 
v/ith  the  v/oi’k  provided  :f or  under  coopei’-ative  agreame-lts. 
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(aa)  COMODI TY  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  CIA SSIEI CATION  OP  COTTON 
AGRICULTURA.L  lARIffiTING  ADHINISTRATION 

(TRUST  account) 

PROJECT  SA.Ta-lENT 


Pro  ject 

1942 

1943 

1944 

( estimated) 

( estimated) 

Classification  of  Cotton  for 

Como  duty  Credit  Corporation 
(obli^tions)  . . 

$325,821 

$125,000 

$125,000 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  fund  is  advanced  hy  the  Cor-inodlty  Credit  Corporation  and  appropriated 
for  the  classif ica'':i  on  of  cotton,  according  to  agreenent  between 
Agricultural  Marke'^'ing  Adnini  strati  on  and  Connodity  Credit  Corporation,  by 
specialists  in  cot  con  classing  enployed  by  Agricultural  Iferketing 
Adnini stration  in  connection  v;ith  loans  made  by  the  Conncdity  Creddt 
Coiporation  under  the  provisions  of  Section  30  2  of  the  Agricultural 
Ad-Justnent  Act  of  1938,  as  ar.iendecU 


I 


1 


I 


i 

j 

i 


! 


f 


1 


7^  - 

suffl3L3::tal  funds 

(not  otherwise  explained) 

(Exclusive  of  Lend-Lease  funds  which  are  not  included  in  Bud£ 

Piaget  Allotnents 


Prdiect 


VeteransJ_  _A(imrns- 

t  rat  ion  ("Transfer  to_  'Agriculture)  (  Agr  i- 
cultur.cl  F!arketing  AdiAnistration) : 

For  inspecting  and  grading  of  farm 
products  for  the  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration  . . . . 

'iiYorking  Fund,  Agri ci’.ltui^  hfarketing  S_er- 
vice-  (Advance  from  Quartermaster  Service 
Army,  7fer  Pep artrnent ) ; 

■  Inspection  of  processed  foods  . 


Supp'iies  .and  Transportation,  Army,  Trans¬ 
fer  Jio  J^ricjAti^^e  (XaricifiA^A^  L'arket- 
J^n.rn.strafioi^ : 

Lnspection  of  hay  and  supervision  of 
'  Armv  hay  insnectors  . 


Working  Fund^  Agriculture^  Commodity 

Marketing  Adi/anis- 
tration  (Advance  from  ' ' 3 alai-j e s ^g|nd  F^- 
penses.  Office  for  Raergency  Ilanagement I' 
For  selected  surveys  of  the  futures 
market  to  assist  in  determining  the 
need  for  control  over  speculative 
activity  in  certain  chosen  com¬ 
modities  . . . 


Spec ial  Research _F und : 

For  special  resea,rches  in  marketiiig 
f arm  products  . 


Obl'ig  cation's 

1942 


Estima.ted 
Obligations 
1943 


Administration  of  F_ederqR_Croj:)  Irisurance 
Act,  (Xgricultural  Marketing  Admini str a- 
tionTT 

For  daily  reports  on  grain  price 
quotations  . . . . . 


$45,000 


271,000 


3,250 


18,376 


1,969 


300,000 


3,250 


9,500 


18,250 


2,000; 


et) 


Estim.a.ted 

Obligations 


300,000 


3,250 


18,250 


2,000 


go  - 


Pro.iect 


:  Estirnc-ted  ;  Estimated 
Obligations : Obligations : Obligations 

1942  :  1943  :  1944 


Working  Fund,  Agric idture^  A^ricdlturt-l 
Marketings  Adinini s t r at i on  TMvance_  from 
Coinr.iodity  Credit  CsOr^rc-tion  Cm^itad. 

Fund) : 

.  For  conducting  investigations  and  . 
tests  . 

■  total,  ■  SUPPLE! "ENT AL  FUADS  (Direct 

Allotments)  . . . 


.  „  _ 42.>.99Pj^ _ ..3b5j>.P.9^ 


.J39^999j. _  32g.UOO 


PASSEilGEA-CARRYILG  VEHICIES 

The  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the 
Agricultural  Llirketing  Ada.iinistration.  for.  ths.  fiscalsyear  1944  is  ^17,000, 
based  on  the  replacement  of  twenty  cars  or  seven  percent  of  the  total  fleet, 
at  sja  average  cost  -  of  (pSpO  per  car.  This  estimcato  is  $30,000  less  thcui 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  1943  for  which  an  estLmrate  vaas  made  for  replacing 
sixty-five  cars'  or  23  percent  of  the  total  fleet,  at  an  average  cost  of  $725. 

Vvith  the  increasing  war  responsibilities  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration  the  use  of  pc.ssengor-carrying  vehicles  ■  is  ■  being  restricted  to  work 
closely  related  to  the  war  such  as  enforcing  grade  ..-standards,  inspecting  and 
giaading  agricultural  comiaoclities,  and  furnishing  daily  market  ne;vs  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  used  in  connection  with  Lend-Lease  and  other  w-ar  food  purchases. 

In  carrying  out  these  functions.,,  it  is,  .usually,  necessary  for  ereployees  to 
travel  to  .niarP:ets,  warehouses,  and  railroad  yards  v>rhich  are  not  readily  aces- 
sible  b.y  means  of  public  tr.mis.portation  f '-.cilities.  To  relj''  on  such  public 
fiacilities  ’would  res'ilt  in  subst-'^ntial  delay  where  the  time  f.':ctor  is  of 
primary  Lmportence.  Most  of  the  employees  engc.ged  in  this  work  c„re  already 
putting  in  many  hours  of  overtime,  each  da.y.  Inability  to  obtain  transporta¬ 
tion  by  automobile  would  make  it  virtually  ii.ipossibl'-..  for  them  to  hrndle  this 
necessary  iwork.  '  , 


In  order  that  the  motor  vehicle  requirements  of  the  Agricuut>:-ral  Kc-rketing 
Adi'-dnistration  .’may  be  geared  to  .cmtomobilQ  .supply  .restrictions,  a  policy  has 
been  est.ablisiiod  for  continuing  all  of  the  Admini  s  trad  ion '  s  .’'utomobilcs  in 
operation  as  long -as  they  are  fit  to  be  used.  3pccifica.lly  this  policy  per¬ 
mits  elogibility  for  replacement  mider  any  one  of  the  following’  conditions: 
tha.t  tiio  auto:aobilc  be  over  six.  years  .-old,  ,thg.t.it  be. five  yea.rs  old  v-/ith  at 
least  40,000  .iiilcs'  thad  it  be  four  years  old  vdth  50,000  miles;  or  that  it 
be  ti’iroe  years  old  ’with  at  lor.st  60,000  miles.  The  follo’wing  t.able  shows 
that  there  are  not  more  cars  in  the  Adrdnistration  with  over  60,000  miles  than 
a.re  requested  for  the  fiscal  year  1944. 


I 


-  SI 


Inventqr^r  of  Pc.ssen^or-Co^rving  Vehicles 


iJoh’of:  cars 

Avt-’rage  ivili 

6  - 

9  years  ■  ^  ^  '  ■  ■ 

:78,000 

5  - 

6  yehrs  ■  '■ 

,  17  ■  :  - 

63,235 

mk-- 

5  'years . - 

■h---.'-  -■  ■  49,964 

■3  - 

4 ’years  . 

.  ,  -39,733 

Ics-s 

than '3 'years  . 

.172 

;  .■  ,:-19,500 

Totnl 

*  ■■■  -  ■  ... 

Because  of  the  increased  niileagc-  cjid  age  requirements  .mentioned  above_,  the 
repair  and  maintenance  costs  of  the  autoiaobiles  will  bo  -substo-ntiall"  larger 
than  in  the  past.  In  case  the  purchase  of  'my  new  automobiles  is  iauDossiblcq 
therbf ore,'  fund's- requ'ested-  would  be  r equired •  f or  .upr-It.oep..'6f  the  old  vehicles 
and  for  -transp'orta.tioh  hy-  cominon  ’Carri'er,  priva,te  autp.abbile,  or  other  methods 
■which  may  , be  availab-ln- in  lieu,  of  govern-xient-owncd  vehicles . 


) 


RUR.\L  EI,ECTRirt  0MO¥  .  ADMIRI  STH'iTI  OF 
(a)  SALARIES  /vFD  EJ^REFSES 


Approprir.tion  Act,  1943  .  '  $3,500,000 

Proposed  transfers  in  the  1944  estimates  to 
other  appropriations  (see  Budget  schedule 

for  details)  . -492,91? 

Total  available,  1943  . 3,007,083 

Budget  estiinate,  1944  . .  2,  683,000 

Decrease  (including  decrease  of  $46,500  trav¬ 
el  funds  returned  to  surplus _  -324,083 


Loaus: 

Limitation  on  horrovang  from  R.P.C.,  1943  ...  10,_000,000 
Limitation  on  borrowing  from  H.P.C.,  1944  ...^  30,000,000 
Increase  in  loan  limitation  . . . .  +20,000,000 

PROJECT  STATSIIFT 


Project 


1942 


ie 


1943 

stimate 


1944 

( estimated) 


Increase  or 
decrease 


1.  Lending  Activities;  Reviev/  ; 

?.nd  eval^iation  of  appli-  : 
cations  for  loans  for  ru-  ; 
ral  electrification  : 

through  feasibility  stud-  : 
ies  of  miral  a,reas  and  e  X—  I 
amination  of  application  : 
data  for  both  construe-  ; 
tion  of  new  facilities  paid; 
acquisition  of  existing  ; 
facilities  and  prepara-  : 
tion  and  recommendiiti on  of;  : 
allotments  .  J  $350,501 


2.  Construction  assistance  and 
auurcaisal  activities; 
Technical  assistance  to 
borrowers  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  gen¬ 
eration,  transmission  and 
distribution  sj's terns  .and 
in  rehabilitation  of  ac¬ 
quired  properties;  phys¬ 
ical  appraisal  of  proper¬ 
ties  involved  in  proposed 
acquisitions . . . 


445,899 


$251,390  ;  $189,000 


367,999 


268,000 


I 

-$62,390  (l) 


-99,999  (2! 


> 

'  1943 

1944 

Increase  or 

Pro.iect  ■ 

,1942  . 

( estimated) 

( estimated) 

decrease 

3.  Supervision  pf  General  Go- 

• 

eration  of  Cooperatives: 
a.  Through  management  as- 

.sistance:  Assistance  to 

■  ■  '  Dorrovi-efs  in  ousiness 

management  and  operation 
of  their  systems  thro'^Jigh 
performance  analysis  and 

• 

establishment  of  effi¬ 
cient  operating  proce¬ 
dures  .V . . 

867,499 

902,347 

874,000 

-28,347  (  3a) 

b.  Throiagh'  technica,!.  opera/- 

ting  assistance:  Assist¬ 
ance  to  borrowers  in  the 

technical  operation  and 

performance  of  their 
electric . facilities  and 
equipment  to  assure 
a.dequate  economical  ser¬ 
vice  and  maintenance  of 
facilitTes . 

412, 790 

422,131 

390,000 

-32,131  (3b) 

c.  Through  auditirg,  loan 

accounting  and  collec-+* 
ting  activities:  -Audi¬ 
ting  borrov;ers’  ac¬ 
count  s ;  advancing  and 
accounting  for  loan 
funds  to  borrovrers;  col¬ 
lecting  and  accounting 

for  interest  aid  prin- 

; 

cipal  payments  to,  the 
Government  . . 

694,,B45 

699,844 

692,703 

-7,141  (3q) 

■ d.  Through  increasing  con- 

sumption  and  revenon: 

This  activity  has  been 

suspended  for  the  dur.a- 

tion  . 

151,030 

-  — 

—  — 

— '  — 

4.  General  Administrative 

-47,575  (4) 

Activities  . 

333,541 

316,872 

269,297 

Covered  into  Treasury  in  accord- 

aic  e  v;i  th  Pub  li  c  Law  674  * . . . 

-  - 

46,500 

—  — 

-46,500 

Unobligated  balance . . . 

411,255 

_  _ 

— 

-  g4  - 


1 


Pro.iect 

1942  • 

1943 

( estimated) 

19  M 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Transferred  to  "Office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  -United 
States"  . . 

1,250 

Total  available-  . . 

3.668,310 

3,007,083 

2,683,000 

-324.083 

Transfers  in  the  es.timates  to 

0 then  appropriations  (see 
Budget  schedule  for  details) 

594,065 

492,917 

■  Total  estimate  or  appro-» 
priation  . . 

4,262,375 

3. -500. 000 

-  2,683,000 

j 

lUCREiSES  AUU  USCRS.'iSSS 

i 

Sala.ries  and  Expenses 


G-eneral;,  The  request  of  Rura.1  Electrification  Administration  for  administrative i 
salaries  and  ejqjenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1944  totals  $2,683,000,  a  decrease  of 
$324,033  from  the  estimates- for  1943  and  $985,310  from  the  amount  for  1942,  irr 
eluding  tra.nsfer,'  savings,  andL  reserve  items.  The  most  'basic  assumption  on  ' 
which  this  request  is  submitted  is  that  the  war  will  continue  through  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1944  and  that  the  present  drastic  curtailment  program  of  the  ¥ar  Pro¬ 
duction  Soard  on  constraiction  and.  use  of  critical  materials  will  not  he  less 
severe  during  that  year.  If  this  basic  assumption  is  incorrect,  the  request 
submitted  herein  will,  of  com-se,  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  REA#  : 

The  request  for  1944  also  reflects  the  assumption  that  the  REA  shall  continue ^ 
with  its  streamlined  procedures  for  conducting  its  activities  deemed  essenti#, 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  This  -wartime  framework  consists  of  certain  newi 
war  functions  and.  a  contracted,  continuance  of  those  functions  that  are  made 
compulsory  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  fun'ds  amounting  to  over  $354, 000,000-haw. 
be'en  aduvaiiced.  to  874  borrowers.  These  f-unctions  and  the  influence-  of  stream¬ 
lining  are  discussed  in  dqto.il  und.er  .the  work  projects,  which  have  been  revised 
to  conform  to  wartime  activities.  As  these  project  statements  reveo.l,  the 
v;orkloa.d  of  REil  in  any  one  year  consists  of  three  principral  activities  or  fvne- 
tions;  (l)  f-mictions  concerned  with  lending  funds  and.  the  construction  of  ^ 
power  facilities;  (2)  functions  concerned  ijd.th  power  systems  in  operation  s^ach 
as  managerial,'  auditing  and  inspection  -activities,  the  volume  of  which  depends 
on  the  total  hmber  of  projects  in  operation;  nnd  (3)  functions  concerned  with 
those  activities  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  an  integrated  organization  foi 
carrying  on  the  Eed.eral  rur.al  .electrification  program.  •  ' 

The  amo-unt  requested  will  enable  the  REA  to  continue  its  p.articipation  in  the 
war  program  through  provision  of  power  facilities  for  milita,ry  and  other  war 
projects  located  in  rural  areas  and  to  rend.er  adequate  supervisory  assistance 


to  operating  pro  jects  and  th.ere.TDy  .ass-ore  the  maintenance  of  dependalDls  elec¬ 
tric  ser'/ice  on  an  economical  basis  to  an  increasing  ■  n-umlDer  of  farm  people, 
to  essential  war  estaTDlishments,  and  to  other  imral  'users..  There  are  over 
16,000  large  power  users,  including  some  2, 500 '  enterprises  concerned  di¬ 
rectly  vdth  war  production,  dependent  on  the  adeq^oacy^  of.  service  render e.d 
“by  EEAr-f inanced  cooperatives.  A  brief  review  of  types  of  consumers  on  these 
lines'  reveals  army  camps  and  bases  of  many  kinds,  airports,  air  beacons,  re-: 
lay  stations,  navoA  bases,  neto.l  vrorking  plants,  mines  engaged  in  extraction 
of  mercury,  magnesium,  coal,  and  other  strategic  minerals,  oil  Wells,  pipe 
lines,  cheese  factories,  food  processing  plants,  dairies,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of,  f.o,rms  producing  milk, .  poultry  and  foods  in  the  production  of 
which  electric  power  is  a  vit.al  element  because  of  its  efficiency  and  con¬ 
tribution .  to  allevia,ting  the  rmnpov/er  shortage  in  r-aral  areas. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  contribution  of  EEi  to  the  war  program 
arises  from  the  vast  netvrork  of  existing  rural  power  lines — almost  376,000 
miles — vdiich  serve  farms  and  other  rural  enterprises.  During  the  coming 
year,  and  thron.ghout  the  entire  v/ar  period,  these  lines  vrill  provide  low- 
cost  power  for  the  production,  processing,  and  preservation,  i\rith  less  man¬ 
power,  of  essential  qua-lity  foods  and  fibres,  and  for  vital  war  projects, 
war  industries,  and  emergencies.  Thus  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  for  the  duration  of  the  v/ar  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  operations  of  these  existing  borrov/ers’  systems  servi'ng  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000,000  coi-mected  consumers  on  December-  1,  1942.  In  the  con¬ 
tinued  opera-fcion  of  these  systems  the  Government  ho.s.  a  vital  interest  in 
order  to  assure  financial  stability  through  their  economical  operation  in 
supplying  power  to  meet  essential  needs  ahd  to  assure  proper  protectio'n  to 
the  $354,615,010  invested  in  them. 

Another  imajo.r  function  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  for  the 
duration  of  the  Var  relates  to  extension  of  service  to  army  camps  and  other 
essentia.!,  war  establishments  as  authorized  and  directed  by  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  ITotv/ithstanding  the  fa,ct  that  ge'heral  constru-ction  of  utility 
facilities  has  been  suspended  because  of  the  critical  material  situation, 
certain  .vital  installations  must  continue  to  be  made  for  air  fields,  beacons, 
radio  beam  .  stations,  and  a  variety  of  similar  w^ar  facilities  in  rurco.l  areas. 
These. -installations  talce  prioritj^  over  all  other  activities  because  of  the 
need  for  prompt  service.  Although  no  estimate  can  be  made, ..at  the  present 
time,  it  is  contemplated  that  a  number  of  such  installations  v/ill  be  re¬ 
quired  during  1944, 

Another  activity  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra.tion — ah  activity 
that  has  been  ,grov/ing  in  importcince  for  some  time — which  can  well  go  .ahead 
in  1944  without  using  any  critical  materials  is  the  acquisition  of  certain 
utility  properties  for  incorporation  in  REA-financed  systems  that  will  make 
possible  for  the  first  time  the  extension  of  electric  service  to  consider¬ 
able  numbers  of  -unserved  farms. when  materials  are  available.  One  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  wide-spread  rura,!  electrification  has  been  "pocketed 
areas"  v/hich  coivld  not  be  served  economically  because  of  the  barriers  es¬ 
tablished  by  existing  vitility  lines.  These  lines  were  built  to  serve  the 


more  densely  settled  areas  ?.nd  v;hile  the  ov/ners  were  not  interested  in  ex-  ‘ 
tending  service  to  nea-roy  areas,  the  '.presence  of  their  lines  precluded  anyone 
else  from  serving  these  so-ca.lled  "pockets;”  Mauy  of  these  lines  are  oeing 
offered  and  v.rill  continue  to  he  offered  for  sa.le  as  the  result  of  orders  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  The  availability  of  certain  of  these 
properties  paves  the  wa:/  for  many  of  the  RM-f inanced  cooperatives  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  policy  of  area  coverage  because  v;ith  these  lines  the  cooperatives 
can  then  eventua.lly  reach  the  unserved  farms.  The  extent  of  the  offerings  of 
such  utility  properties  in  1944  is,  of  course,  dependent  primarily  on  the 
actions  ordered  by  the  Securities  anid  Exchange  Commission,  but  if  present 
trends  continue,  it  is  apparent  that  a  considerable  amount  of  such  properties’ 
of  value  to  the  cooperatives  vail  be  offered.  In  some  instances,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  unless  the  cooperatives  a.cquire  the  lines,  service  may  be  disrupted  or 
rendered  ^nadequa,te.  It  is  believed  that  a  $30,000,000  loan  fund  authoriza¬ 
tion,  which  is  explained  and  requested  in  a  subsequent  section,  can  be  in¬ 
vested  prudently  in  acquisitions  and  related  construction  in  the  post-war 
period. 


Because  of  its  bearing  on  post-wa-r  a,ctivities  in  vdiich  many  of  the  planning 
agencies  of  the  Gove'rnment  are  now  intensively  engaged,  the  survey  of  xin- 
electrified  farms  being  supervised  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra¬ 
tion  will  bonstitute  a,  significant  colla.teral  activity  during  fiscal  1944, 

It  is  inportant  to  note  that  the  principal  items  of  expense  of  these  surveys  [I 
are  incurred  and  paid 'for  by  the  cooperatives.  Rural  Electrification  Admin¬ 
istration  has  developed,  uniform  procedures  and  assists  the  cooperatives  in 
the  direction  of  the  surveys,  Erom  a  fiscal  stand.point  a  substa-ntial  part  of; 
the  supervisory  cost  is  of  a  joint  cost  nature  inasmuch  as  representa,tives 
are  usually  in  the  field  for  other  purposes. 

It  vdll  be  noted  that  the  ^ estimates  for  1944  are  considerably  less  than  thosfl 
for  previous  years,  particularly  when  administrative  funds  are  related  to 
loan  funds  outstanding  on  a  percentage  basis.  In  previous  years  when  con¬ 
struction  has  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  READ’S'  vfork,  it  de- 
veloped  that  administrative  funds  required  have  been  equal  to  approximate!^ 


one  percent  of  the 


cumulative  total  of  loan  funds.  Because  of  the  war 


and.  the  consequent  streamlining  of  the  .REA  this  relationship  is  not  re¬ 
flected  by  the  1944  estimates.  In  an  appraisal  of  the  significance  of  this 
relationship,  it  is,  of  co.urse,  essential  to  recognize  shifts  in  emphasis 
fro.m  construction  to  operation  activities  a,nd  the  growing  proportion  of  the 
HEA is-^vtork  concerned  with  ■.loahe  outstanding,. 

ThcfUgh  the  request  for  1944,  presented  in  detail  under  the  revised  vrork 
project  categories,  has  been  prepared  vdth  the  same  care  as  in  previous 
years,  it  sho^uld  be  clearly  understood  that  the  basis  for  a  part  of  these 
estimates  is  necessarily  much  less  definite  than  for  previous  years.  Refer¬ 
ence  will  be  made  throiighout  the  following  work  x^roject  statements  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  estimates  are  based  on  workload  statistics. 

The  decrease  of  $324,083  for  1944  consists  of  a  $46,500  decrease  in  travel 
funds  (retim-ned  to  s'urplus  in  1943)  -and  of  the  follov;ing  operating  com¬ 
ponent  s; 
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(l)  A  decrease  of  S62.  390 — a-p-::roxirnately  25  Tjercent- — is  estimated  for  ’’Lending 

Activities”  in  reflection  of  an  Tinticiioated  decre;^se  In  the  workload  of  field 

activities  resiilting  primarily  from  the  shift  in  emDhasis  to  acq-gisitions.  s\ir- 

veys,  a,nd  war  organizational  v/ork. 

OD.iective  and 'Significance;  Itiring  1944-  thase  activities  vd.ll  iDe  concerned 
prinarily  v/itli  the  reviev/  and  eval-uation  of  all  applications  for  loan  funds 
to  finance  facilities  to  serve  war  needs  a.s  authorized  hy  the  War  Production 
Soard  and  for  acquisition  of  existing  facilities  which  borrowers  may  wish  to 
purchase  in  order  to  exteaid  event"rally  their  area  coverage.  These  activities 
will  consist  of;  Studies  and  examination  of  application  data;  recommendation 
of  allotments;  and  the  preparation  of  feasibility  studies  of  unserved  rural 
area,s  to  expedite  a-djustraent  to  post-war  activities. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  Work;.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  phase  of  the  vjorlc 
to  revie\ir  end  eyalria-te  all '  applications  for  loan  funds  which  borrowers  re¬ 
quire  to  provide  the  electric ■ facilities  and  service  to  military  and  other 
esta.blishments,  ds  authorized  by  war  agencies.  - 

Largely  as  a  result  of--t'Iie  orders  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Oomimission 
'in  •dissolving  .large  utility  holding-  companies,  there  are  being  placed  on  the', 
manket  -a  lange  amb'unt-'of;  riural  electric  facilities  of  which  manj?-  are  in  area,s 
with  vital  loads'.  In  many  cases  the  cooperatives- v:hich  have  been  financed  by 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  can  acquire '  these  properties  and  thus  be 
in  a  position  to  extend’ area  coverage  to  many  sections  when  materials  again 
become  available.  '  These  acquisitions  must  be  mnde  when  the  properties  are 
offered  for  sale  or  the  opportunity  may  be  lo.st  for  the  future.  Wnile  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  such  offerings  in  1944  is  dependent  on  the  program  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  the  private  companies,  it  is  apparent  from  pres-  > 
ent  i'ndications  tha-t  the  volame  of  such  offerings  v/ill  be  considerable  in 
1944,  ■  ' 

Investigations  and  surve^rs  to.  provide  data  for  determining  feasibility  of  fu¬ 
ture  applications  and  for  the  orderly  extension  of  rural  electrification  as  a 
post-wa,r  progi-am  constitute  juiother  important  part  of  the  activities  of  this 
work  project.  It  is  esser-tial  that  such  sui^reys  be  made  now  if  rura^l 
electrification  is  to  be  part  of  a  planned  program  for  the -post-v/ar  economy. 

It  is  important  to  note^  that  Rural  Mectrif ication  Administration  supervises 
and  acsists  bor.rov;ers  in.  these  surveys,  while  the 'cost  of  exec'atioh  is -borne 
by  the  borrowers  and  local  groups. 

Einancial  Reg-Liirements;  Because  of  lessened  activities  involved  in  evaluation 
of  applications,  feasibility  studies,  and  examination  of  data  for  allotments, 
it -is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  work  project  in  1944  will  be  $62,390 
..less  than  in  the  fiscal  year  1943  and  $161,501  less  than  in  1942.  ,  The  esti¬ 
mate  of  $189,000  for  the  project  has-been  determined  -partly  on  the  basis  of 
known  workload  requirements  and  paftljr  on  the  best  judgmeiit  that  can  be  exer¬ 
cised.  ■  :  V.?  V  .  ■  '  ■ 


There  will  he  a  ntimher  of  loans  for  service  to  war  agencies  and  war  industrla 
and  these  will  receive  precedence  over  all  other  activities  as  mid  v;hen  the^ 
are  ordered  and  authorized  hy  the  ¥ar  Production  Board.  The  principal  par-  ^ 
pose  of  loans  in  1944  will  he  for  acquisition  of  existing'  utilities.  Limiter' 
experience  indicates  that  an  acquisition  loan  requires  at  least  50  percent 
more  man-hours  of  \7ork  than  normal"  loans.  There  are  at  present. proposals  fo 
acquisitions  totaling  $29,001,519  now  in  process  of  examination  in  addition 
to  705  applications  totaling  .$99,910,900  for  the  usual  t;y’pe  of  loan.  These 
latter  applications  rau.st  of  necessity  he  held  over  until  critical  materials 
are  again  released  for  non-war  purposes.  j 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  collateral  activities  concerned  with 
surveys  of  unelectrified  farms  in  order  to  establish  a  oasis  for  r^rral 
electrification  in  the  post-war  programs  of  the  Government.  Assistance  to 
cooperatives  and  other  local  bodies  in  the  conduct  of  these  surveys  will  he 
rendered  to  the  extent  possible  after  the  primary  functions  of  this  work 
project  relating  to  applications  and  allotments  for  facilities  to  serve 
loads  and  for  acquisitions  have  been  performed.  Assistance  on-  the  unelecf^ 
fied  fy.rm  survey  should,  therefore,  be  appra-ised  on  a  joint-cost  basis  rather] 
than  as  an  individual  item  for  appropriation. 

The  request  of  $139,000  for  this 'work  project  in  1944  reflects  the  best  judg^ 
ment  as.  to  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to  maintain  those  functions  concernei 
viith  applications  for  a.llotments  of  funds  for  direxit  war  projects  as  author-* 
ized  by  the  War  Production  Board,  for  acquisitions  of  existing  facilities  j 
which  will  eventually  peir.it  further  extension  of  electric  power  to  unserved’ 
farms,  and  for  supervisory  assistance  to  borrov/ers  on  their  unelectrified  ' 
farm  surveys. 

( 2)  A  decrease  of  $99,999 — au'croximately  27  percent — is  estimated  for  '’Con¬ 

struction  Assistance  and  Anpraisal  Activities"  beca-use  construction  of  new 

-projects  is  restricted  to  those  Invving  a  direct  value  to  the  war  effort. 

Objective  and  Significance}  Por,  the  duration  of  the  war  thi§  phase  of  the 
REA*  a  work  includest  Advising  and  assisting  borrowers  on.  the  design  and' 
construction  of  generating  plant s»  of  transmission  and  distribution  lines  ah 
of  buildings  and  structures  as  authorized  and  ordered  by  the  War  Production 
Board  or  other  war  agencies  with  due  regard  to  orders  of  the  War  Production 
Board  ih  respect  of  simplification  and  economy  of  materials;  advising  and 
assistihg  borrov/ers  in  the  technical  aspects  of  the  appraisal  and  rehabilita^ 
tion  of  proposed  acqui sit ions V, engineering  studies  designed  to  lower  con¬ 
struction  Costs  and  improve  the  reliability  of  rural  power  systems;  and  de- 
velopKient  of  simplified  technical  engineering  standards  in  the  design  and  co: 
struction  of  rura.1  transmission  a,nd  distribution  lines  .in  conformit;'’  with  % 
stnlctiCns  6f  the  War  Production  Board. 

Plan,  and  Progress  of  Worki  The  activities  included -in  this  work  project  in- J 
volve  operations  in  both  headquarters'  end  the  field.  Rural  Electrif icatiotf ( 
Administration  has  been  called  upon’ by  the  War  Agencies  to  provide  electric, 
facilities  and  service  to  many  military  and  other  establishments  in  rural 
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areas  through  construction  of  such  new  facilities  as' are  deemed  essential  or 
are  authorized  hy  them.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  practice  vull  continue 
during  the  fiscal  year  1944.  The  assumption  that  the  greater  portion  of  loan 
funds  will  he  used  for  acciuisition  of  existing  utility  facilities  means  that 
a  large  number  of  prospective  acquisitions  must  he  thoroughly  checked  from  a 
technical  engineering  viewpoint  and  appraisal  made  in  order  to  assure  the 
sound  investment  of  Ooverument  funds.  Eehahilitation  studies  must  also  he 
made  in  order  that  the  facilities  may  he  placed  in  the  best  economical  operat¬ 
ing  condition  as  soon  as- materials  again  become  available.  The  continued 
teclmical  Investigations  -and  stiidies  to  reduce  the  cost  of  and  improve  service 
on  rural  electric  lines  which  have  been  carried  on  bjr  this  Agency  are  of 
great  value  particularly  in  this  period.  It  is;  essential  that  thebe  be  coil- 
t-iilued  technical  investigations  aimed  at  the  development  and  imprevoMent  ’  of 
borrowers' .generation,  transmission  and .distribution  systems  and  studies  in.- 
the  development  and;  improvement  df  t  echnical  "practices  .and -methods  related  ■ 
to  borrowers*  systems. 

By  the  end  of  ITovem.ber  194S  about  375,000  miles  of  line  had  been  energized 
■  and .'58  generating  plants  were  in  operation, 

Pinancial  Requirements!  The  decrease  of  $99,999  or  approximately  '27  percent, 
in  the  cost  of  this  work  project  in  fiscal  yepu*  1944  reflects  the  limitation 
on  construction  activities  because  of  the  v/ar,  nevertheless,  there  will  -un¬ 
doubtedly  be  some  new  construction  and  integration  for  the  purpose  of  Serving 
vital  war  agencies  and  enterprises.  This  type  of  work  must  be  performed 
promptly  and  adeaumtely  and  as  a  consequence,  requires  relatively  a  greater 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  REA‘s  engineers  than  is  required  for 
peacetime  exte'nsions.  This  results  primarily  from  the  fact  that  borrowers 
are  unable  generally  to  obtain  adequate  consulting  engineering  services  and 
this  added  important  war  work  must  be  done  by  the  •RIIA’'S  engineers.  The 
extent  of  such  construction  activities  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  determine 
at  the  present  tine,  but  it  is  imperative  that  a  technical  staff  be  available 
for  such  service.  Baring  1944  an  important  f-unction  of  this  phase  of  the 
\TOrk  will  be  concerned  vdth  engineering  appraisal  of  properties  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  which  i s  .  so-ught ,  by  borrov;ers.  This  constitutes,  of  course,  more  than 
a  mere  physical  check  of  the  systems.  Engineering  appi’caisal  includes  not 
only  evali-xation  btit  also  study  of  the  properties  for  rehabilitation  and  for 
design  for  incorporation  in  existing,  borrowers'  systems  a,nd  the  eventual  ex¬ 
tension  of  service  to  unserved -fa-rns.  The  reajuest  of  $268,000  for.  this 
phase  of  activities  i].!  1944  reflects  the  best  estimate  that  cam  be  made  of 
the  minim.um  req^iirements  of  the  acquisition  program  and  for  provisions  to 
render  engineering  service  for  any  tj^pe  of  electrical  construction  reqtiired 
by  war  agencies. 

(3)  Supewision  of  Oeneral  Ooera.tions  of  CoQ-peratives;  Though  this  phase  of 
the  REA 'a  activities  is  normally  the  -most  importanit  one,  under  war-time 
conditions  it  is  even  more  important  because  mans'-  new  and  complicated  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  imposed  on  REA  and  its  borrowers,  particularly  in  connection 
vdth  the  hi^ly  technical  advice  required  for  the  operation  of  their 
transmission  and  distribution  lines  and  generating  plant s  in  order  that  these 
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systems  nay  make  their  n^inui-i  ■. cent rihiit ion  to  war  activities  in  ruro,!  areas.^ 
Coordination  of  present  systems  with  those  to  he  added  throanh  the  accelerated^ 
acquisition  program  will  require  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill, ^  management  f 

■’  -assistance  and  financial  advice.  ■; 

■  Experience.^  is '  demonstrating  the  value  to  the  war  effort  of  liaving  electricitj-  ■ 

;  available  "in  rural  a,reas.  '.Electric  pov/er  on.  the  farm  is  an  essential  in  the 
production  of  many  vital  foods  of  which  there  are  increasing  shortages.  Thes# 
include  miBc,  poirltry  and  livestock  products.  Eurther,  electric  power  on  the-jj 
farm  is  a  substitute  for  manpower  and  it  is  making  a  vita!  contribution  toward 
alleviation  of  the  critical  manpoxirer  shortage  in  rinral  area,s.  It  has  been 
estimated,  for  example,  that  an  electric  water  pump  vdll  save  a,  farm  family 
869  manhours  of  woi'k  per  year.  A  milking  machine  will  reduce  the  time  of  inilh 
.ing  from  35  to  55  percent  depe?.iding  on  the  size  of  the  herd.  A  cord  of  wood  - 
can  be  sa,Wed  'with  an  electrically  driven  saw  in  30  to  40  minutes-  in  contrast  -f 
to  15  hours  by  liand.  Chores  can 
trie  .lights  than  by  a  l,antern. 

As  hn,s  .already  been  indicated,  the  war  contribution  of  HSA  borrowers'  serxdce 
is  not  restricted  to  fe.rm  food  production  alone;  it  is  essential  to  many  other 
war  activities  in  rural  .a-reas.  Of  the  16, .000  large  povier  users  served  by 
financed  systems,  over  S,500,  are  concerned  directly  vath  war  work.  These  in¬ 
clude  mines,  cheese  factories,  machine  shops,  alumimun  plants,  oil  pipe  lines, 
oil  pumps,  army  car.ips,  marine  bases,  air  beacons,  end-'  radio  beam  stations. 

The  maintenance  of '  electric  service  to  these  vital  won  enterprises  constitute^ 
the  principal  functions  of' fhe  ESA.,  This  consists  of  assistance  to  bor-  ^ 
rowers  in  the  mana,gement '  and  technical  opera.tion  of  their  systems  to  assure  aaj 
adequate  supply  of  power  at  ecpnom.ical  rates.  These- 'functions  and  the  re-  ' 

q,uested  amounts  for  the  performance  of  then  on  an  efficient  basis  are  pro? 
sented  in  detail  in  the  following  sections.  The  decreases  for  each  of  the 
categories  under  this  major  v;ork  project  reflect  the  effect  of  the  loan  pro- 
grajTi  for  1943  and  1944  on  the  cumulative  workload  of  these  activities.  "w' 

( 3a)  A  decre-ase  of  $23,347  is  estimated  for  "Sumervision  ’  '  .  , 

of  General  Operations  of  Cooperatives  through  ma,nagement  assistance",  in  fisr' 

cal  yea.r  1944,  a,s  a  result  of  the  diminution  in  v;ork  connected  with  newly  erir. 
ergized  systems — the  •princi-pa.l  vrorklop.d  will  be  concerned  almost  entirely  vitji 

activities  of  projects  now  in  operation. 

Objective  and  Significance;  Eor  the  duration  of  the  war,  the  m.anagement  assist¬ 
ance  phase  of  the  ..REA' a  activities  will  be  concerned  .iirith  providing  busi¬ 
ness  ma.nagement  advice  and  assistance  to  borrov/ers  in  the  operation  and  nai&-: 
tenance  of  their  systems  to  assure  maximum  utilization  of  the  facilities  and 
to  maintain  their  financial , stability. ..  These  activities  must  conform  to  War 
Production  Board  directives  concerning  simplicity  and  economy  of  power,  mate-, 
rials  and  labor.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  because  of  the  peculiar  con-l 
ditions  under  which  they  operate,  rr^xal  electric  system.s  present  many  unique .■ 
managerial  problems  the  solution  of  which  require  the  assistance  of  experts  I 
under  normal  conditions.  These  problems  have  multiplied  with  the 


be  performed  in  35  percent  less  time  by  elec-s 
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participation  of  "borrov/srs  in  the  v/ar  effort  end  ivdth  the  need  for  a.deouate 
continuous  service  to  meet  v/artime  requirements.  The  integration  of  facili¬ 
ties  obtained  under  the  acquisition  program  with  present  systems  also  presents 
many  managerial  problems  vAiich  must  be  resolved  satisfactorily.  The  basic 
objective  of  g’.iiding  and  assisting  borrowers  in  the  management  of  their  proj¬ 
ects  is  to  effect  all  possible  economies,  and  achieve  the  hipest  possible  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency.  Attainment  of  this  basic  objective  makes  it  possible  for 
farmers  and  essential  war  establisliments  on  the  systems  to  receive  ma,ximum 
benefits  of  electric  power  at  the  lov;est  possible  rates,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  strengthens  the  G-overnment  ’  s  secnu'ity  by  enlarging  the  margin  betxireen  rev¬ 
enue  and  expense  from  which  must  come  the  funds  for  payment  of  the  interest 
and  principal  of  G-overnment  loans.  It  is  essential  that  this  guidance  and 
assistance  to  projects  be  continued  to  assure  the  effective  discliarge  of  their 
responsibilities  and  obligations. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  Work;  Among  the  most  important  t3.p)es  of  management  guid¬ 
ance  required  by  the  projects  are:  assistance  in  negotiation  for  wholesale 
pov/er  at  equitable  rates;  preparation  of  retafl  rate  schedules;  a,id  in  the 
development  and  continuance  of  cooperative  organizations  on  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples;  cooperation  with  borrowers  in  the  development  of  their  managerial 
policies  end  methods;  assistance  to  improve  efficiency  through  analysis  of 
monthly  operating  statemients  of  revenue  and  expense  and  through  budgetary 
controls;  assistance  in  establishment  of  managerial  procedures;  aid  in  nego¬ 
tiations  and  arrangements  for  ad.equate  insurance  coverage  at  rates  commensu¬ 
rate  with  risks;  helping  borrowors  in  .develppmeht  of  safety  programs  to  pro¬ 
tect  life  and  property;  and  assistance  on  matters  of  public  regulation,  by¬ 
laws  and  charters,  consolidations,  a,nd  taxes. 

Pinancia-l  Requirements;  The  decrease  of  $28,347  is  estimated  for  this  work 
project  in  fiscal  yea,r  1944  on  the  basis  of  the  v/orkload  v;hich  reflects  the 
cumulative  number  of  distribution  projects  in  operation,  acquisitions,  and 
the  number  of  genera-ting  and  transmission  projects.  One  of  the  chief  addi¬ 
tional  functions  of  Eural  Electrif ica.tion  Administration  in  assisting  opera¬ 
ting  projects  is  in  connection  v/ith  the  problems  of  repair  and  maintenance 
growing  out  of  war  restrictions*  This  has  necessitated  the  esta-blishment  of 
material  pools  for  transfer  of  needed  equipment.  In  addition  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  distribution  line  projects,  increasing  attention  must  be  given  in 
both  1943  and  1944  to  generating  and  tra.nsmission  projects.  There  are  now  58 
-  generating  plants  in  operation  in  regard  of  v/hich  an  enlarged  program  of  Dusi- 
ness  management  advice  must  be  formu-lated  if  the  operation  of  these  plants  is 
to  be  continued  on  an  efficient  basis. 

The  estimate  of  $874,000  for  this  phase  of  activities  in  194^  has  been  made  on 
the  basis  that  the  HEA  will  continue  to  render  business  management  assist¬ 
ance  to  borrowers  on  their  operating  problems  of  supplying  power  and  coping 
with  wartime  restrictions.  The  estimate  reflects  the  fact  that  the  cumtila^ 
tive  number  of  distribution  line  projects  v;ill  continue  at  substantially  the 
same  level  as  in  1943  and  provides  for  increased  attention  to  tne  operating 
problems  of  generating  lolants  and  of  properties  obtained  under  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  progr.'xm.  It  is  believed  that  this  estimate  will  make  possible  the 


i 


discharge  of  the  responsibilities  in  connection  \d.th  these  vitallv 

ir]]porta;at  problems. 


( 3b )  A  decrease  of  $32, 131  is  estimated  for  "Sunervision  of  General  OneratiriT^g 
of  Cooperatives  through  Technical  Choerating  Assistance"  in  1944  because  few  npw 

projects  will  be  -placed  in  operation  and  as  a  consequence  the  workload  will  bs 
confined  aLmost  entirely  to  service  of  -projects  now  in  p-peratlon. 


Objective  and  Significance;  The,  oT^octive  of  this  phase  of  the  work,  for  the  diira- 
tion  of  the  war,  is  primarily  to  provide  borrowers  with  expert  assistance  and 
advice  in  technical  operation  and  performance  of  transmission  a.nd  distribution 
lines  and  generating  plants;  and  to  provide  consulting  service  on  technical 
engineering  problems  related  primarily  to  achievement  of  maximum  utilization  oj 
power.  These  are  essential  to  providing  an  adeq.uate,  economical  service  to 
farmers,  military  establishments  and  \-ra,T  industries  located  on  borrowers' 
lines. 


f 


Flan  and  Progress  of  V/ork;  The  most  important  type  of  technical  operating 
assistance  is  consulting,  service  to  borrowers  on  technical  engineeriiig  phases 
of  operation  of  their  systems.  The  continued  provision  of  this  t^/pe  of  ser¬ 
vice  contributes  greatly  to  the  Tiltinmite  success  of  the  borrowers'  systems  in 
supplying  adeqiiate  service  to  farms  and  other  vital  war  loads.. 


Financial  Regrl-rements;  The  decrease  of  S32,131  in  the  estimates  for  this  phase 
■  of  activities  is  a  reflection  of  the  negligible  nirmbei'  of  new  projects  that 
will  be  placed  in  operation  during  1944.  The  principal  v/orkload  provision  for 
service  of  this  plrase  mil,  therefore,  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  service 
requirements  of  present  projects  in  operation.  In  1944  as  in  1943  an  increas¬ 
ing  amount  of  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to  the  technical  operating  protr 
lems  of  generating  plants  to  assure  their  continued  efficient  operation. 
Further,  the  acq-nisition  of  existing  utility  properties  raises  many  technical 
problems  of  physical  integration,  voltage  regulation,  and  plans  for  eventual 
rehabilitation  and  extensions.  All  of  these  technical  operating  problems  o|| 
the  systems  are  the  responsibility  of  this  phase  of  the  work.  Continuing 
perience  with  operating  problems  constantly  reveals  the  need  for  expert 
technica.1  eiigineering  assistance  and,’ advice,  without  wnich  the  systems  could 
not  economically  operate  and,  therefore,  the  service  of  these  systems  to 
farms  and  other  vital  v/ar  entei’prises  would  oe  impaired.  On  the  oasis  of  the 
anticipated  workloa.d,  the  estimate  of  $390,000  should  be  sufiicient  to  meet 
these  responsibilities. 


( 3c )  A  decrease  of  $7,141  is  calculated  for  "Supervision  of  general  Operati^as 
of  Cooperatives  through  Ap.ditin,g,  Loan  Accounting,  and  Collecting  Activitie,s'^ 
in  fiscal  year  1944  on  the  basis  of  a  reduction  in  workload  resulting  primary^ 
from  an  anticipated  reduction  in  the  numoer  of  advances  oi  funds,. 

Objective  and  Significance;  This  phase  of  the  ESA* a  work  is  concerned  with 
proper  safeguards  to  Government  funds  including;  activities  pertaining  to 
financial  statp.s  of  borrowers  and  depositories;  control  and  approval  of 
Vances  and  expenditures  in  relation  to  the  construction  budget;  designing 
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installing  ’borrowers’  accounting  ..'systems;  audit  of  "borrower’s  accounts;  and 
administering  other  financial  aspects  of  R^ural  Electrification  Administration 
relations  with  the  Treasury,  Reconstruction  finance  Corporation  and  "borrowers. 
These  activities,  with  the  possi’ble  exception  of  a.dvances  to  "borrowers,  are 
of  a  continuing  na.ture,  not  a,ffected  "by  the  decline  in  construction  of  new 
projects.  The  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  work  is  apparent  vmen  it  is 
considered  that  the  revenues  from  a  system  are  the  onl37  source  of  funds  for 
the  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  Consequently,  any  dissipation  of 
Government  funds  or  revenues  through  unwise  commitments,  improper  eapendi- 
t.ures,  incomplete  accounts  or  other  causes,  maj’’  lead  to  serious  financial 
difficulties.:  It  is  the  responsi’bility  of  this  phase  of  activities  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  occurrenaes.  The  work  of  this  phase  of  the  program  not  onlji'  dis¬ 
closes  these  sit’rations,  "but  also  provides  the  factual  material  for  manage¬ 
ment  assistance  and-  other  teclmica-l  a-d.vice  to  "borrowers  in  achieving  a  level 
of  financial  and  operating  sta’bility  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  fa-rms  and 
other  w-ar  industries  dependent  on  these  systems  for  electric  service. 

Plan  and  Progress  of  Work:  The  field,  audht  of  "borrov/ers'  accounts  which  re¬ 
quires  the  services  of  the  majoritjr  of  the  personnel  engaged  in  this  phase  of 
activities  is  esse:atlal  to  the  protection  of  Goverrnnent  funds.  Auditing 
pro'blems  in  the  field  have  "become  more  co)mplex  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

Among  the  causes  of  these  pro’blems  are;  re-routing  or  a’bandoning  of  portions 
of  "borrovcrs’  lines  as  a  resiilt  of  army  installations  in  the  areas  sei-ved; 
need  for  conservation  and  most  effective  use  of  priority  materials  has  neces¬ 
sitated  more  precise  accounting  for  materials  and  other  costs  involved -in  such 
construction  or  relocation;  a  marked,  increase  in  turnover  of  system  "book¬ 
keepers  vdiich,  in  turn,  has  increased  the  vrork  of  condu-cting  a  more  intensive 
instruction  program  and  s\xpervision  "bj?-  auditors.  Pield  audits  of  "borrowers' 
accounts  consist  of  5  distinct  tj^jes;  (l)  Installation  Aud-its —  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  uniform  system  of  accomit;  (s)  Intermediate  Audits — for  instruction 
of  new  "bookkeepers  and  auditing  initial  advances  to  new  systems;  (s)  Cost 
Pistri’bution  and  Contractors  Pinal  Audits — for  determinirg costs  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  amounts  due  contractor  and  engineer;  (4)  Operations  Audits — for 
determining  semi- annually  the  financial  condition  of  borrowers’  systems;  and 
(5)  Special  Audits — for  determining  irregularities  and  other  unusual  conditions 
on  "borrowers’  systems. 

Accounting  for  loans  rnad.e  to  Rural  Slectrification  Administration  "borrowers 
includes  the  accurate  recording  of  allotments,  advances  and  payments,  in¬ 
cluding  the  "billing  and  collecting  of  amounts  due.  These  v/orkloads  are  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  and  vn.ll  co?:-tinhB  to  increase  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  auditing  of  requisitions  and  expenditure  reports  is  expected  to  slacken 
somewhat  with  the  reduced  loan  program  "but  it  is  still  essential  that  these 
duties,  especially  the  audit  of  expenditure  reports  to  determine  that  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  have  been  expended  for  p'orposes  in  accordance  with  all  contracts, 
be  provided. 


financial  Requirements?  Because  of  the  small  number  of  new  projects  which  will 
he  authorized  hy  the  War  Prodiiction  Board  the  workload  for  this  phase  of 
activities  will  he  confined  largely  to  the  systems  nov;  in  operation  plus  the 
acquisitions  which  are  in  prospect'*  On  the  basis  of  this  knovm  workload, 
calculations  indica.te  that  this  work  can  he  accomplished  in  1944  with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  $692,703, 


In  fiscal  year  1944,  it  has  heen  anticipated  that  the  field  a.uditing  activi¬ 
ties  will  expand  as  a  v/hole.  Calc'olations  of  the  estimated  v/orkload  of  these 
activities  for  1944  are  as  follows: 


1. 


2. 


Installation  Audits,  Haring  1944  it  is  .anticipated  that  no  new  bor¬ 
rowers  will  he  organized  and  as  a  consequence  there  will  he  no  in¬ 
stallation  audits  performed  during  that. year. 


Int ermedia.t e  Audits.  It,  is  estimated  that  approzima-t ely  50  Inter¬ 
mediate  Audits  vd  11-  he  made  during  the  fiscad  year  1944.  These 


audits  involve  visits  to  systems  in  progress  of  completion  for  th||^ 
purpose  of  instructing  bookkeepers  and: training  new  bookkeepers  in 


cases  where  there  has  heen  a  change  of  system  personnel.  These 
audits  are  particularly  iiiportant  because  they  are  performed  daring 
a  time  when  close  control  is  needed  over  the  disbursement  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds.  An  audit  of  this  t;\pe  req_uires  approximately  10  man- 
days  to  complete,  v/hich  will  amount  to  a  total  of  500  man-days  for 
the  year. 


3.  Cost  Distribution  and  Contra-ctors  I'inal  Audits.  It  is  estimated 


tliat  about  500  systems  vdll  require  a  cost  distribution  audit  d^'oring 
the  fiscal  year  1944.  In  many  of  these  cases  a  considerable  volume 
of  past  transactions  a,ffecting  plant  accounts  will  need  review,  in-r 
asmuch  as  the  construction  program  has  progressed  so  rapidly  in  the 
past  that  complete  analysis,  of  plant  accounts  hp,s  been  postponed  in 
most  cases  and  v/ill  need  further  attention.-  This  is  especially  true 
of  line  extensions  construct e.d  by  system  personnel  which  aggregatj 
several  million  dollars. 


% 


Previous  experience  has  indicated  that  these  audits  v;ill  require  at 
least  10  man-days  each  to  perform,  or  approximately  5,000  man-days 
for  the  fiscal  year  1944, 


Operations  Audits.  It  is  estimated  that  850  systems  v;ill  be  in 
operation  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1944,  Operation  audits  in¬ 
volve  a  detailed  review  of  borrov/ers*  operating  records  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  verifying  the  financial  condition  of  the  system  i:!  order  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  proper  Hur.al  Electrification  Administrar- 
tion  personnel  any  situations  which  require  action  to  safeguard  the 
Government  loans.  It  is  an  established  pra-ctice  to  perform  operar- 
tioii  audits  s emiannually.  On  the  basis  of  at  laast  10  man-da.j^s  for 
ea,ch  audit  a  total  of  17,000  man-daji^s  are  estimated  to  be  necessary 
to  perform  this  particular  tyq^e  of  au.dit.  An  oper-?.tions  audit  goes 
beyond  the  verification  of  accounting  records  in  that  the  auditor  is 
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required  to  supply  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  staff 
with  information  that  may  he  iised  as  a  guide  in  the  management  of 
the  system.  Also,  in  most  cases,  at  the  time  an  operating  audit  is 
performed,  an  auditor  is  required  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity 
in  assisting  the  system  personnel  with  accounting  and  hookheeping 
problems* 

5,  Special  Assignments*  This  tj'pe  of  au.dit  involves  irregularities 
and  other  unusual  conditions*  It  also  includes  those  assignments 
that  v;ill  he  necessary  because  of  work  in  connection  with  various 
v;ar  projects  and  activities  throughout  the  country  that  require 
more  than  usual  attention.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  estimate 
the  number  of  such  assigrnnents  that  will  be  performed  during  the 
fiscal  year  1944  aud  the  length  of  time  that  each  v;ill  require,  A 
conservative  estimate  would  indicate  that  at  least  200  of  these 
assignments  will  be  accomplished  dirring  1944*  This  t;^e  of  audit 
can  usually  be  performed  in  less  time  than  estimated  in  previous 
requests.  Therefore,  the  estimated  days  required  for  special 
assignment  audits  has  been  reduced  to  6  days  per  audit,  or  a  total 
of  1,200  man-days  for  the  fiscal  year  1944, 

Taking  into  consideration  leave  and  travel  time,  a  field  auditor 
works  approximately'’  250  days  a  year*  On  this  basis,  the  estimated 
total  23,700  man-days  wo’uld  require  the  services  of  about  95 
auditors  for  fiscal  year  1944,  On  the  basis  of  past  experience, 
supervisory  personnel  equal  to  approximately  25  percent  of  the  work¬ 
ing  audit  staff  would  be  required  in  order  to  provide  field  audit 
supervisors,  audit  report  analy'^sts  and  headqioart ers  clerical  and 
administrative  personnel* 

Activities  concerned  with  accounting  activities,  preparation  and 
rendering  of  monthly  interest  and  principal  statements,  and  the 
collection  of  interest  and  principal  payments  will  increase  in  fis¬ 
cal  year  1944  because  many  borrowers  will  then  be  required  to  make 
interest  and  principal' payment s  on  loans  made  in  1941  aid  1942  for 
each  of  which  years  there  v;as  a  $100,000,000  loan  fund  authoriza^ 
tion.  Workload  estimates  for  collection  activities  reveal  that  ap¬ 
proximately  29,000  work  units  per  month  will  be  required  of  the 
clerical  staff  in  1944  as  compared  to  approximately  25,500  units 
per  month  in  1943,  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  about  2,000 
work  ■units  can  be  performed  per.  per  son  per  month,  A  similar  in¬ 
crease  for  bookkeeping  and  other  activities  of  the  nat-une  are  also 
indicated  by  workload  calculations. 

The  request  of  $692,703 — a  decrease  of  $7,141  from  1943 — will 
enable  this  important  \irork  project  to  be  performed  at  a  minim’um 
satisfactory  level  during  194-4, 


( A  decrease- of  $47,  575 — a'P'oroxiiriately  15  Tpercent— -is  estimated  for  "G-eiifirai^ 

Administrative  Activities^'  for  fiscal  year  1944  priaiaril';''  'because  of  the  re¬ 

duced  lending  and  construction  -programt  '  '  '  i 

O’b.iective  and,  5i.g:nifi dance;  This  pliase  of,  the  work  is  concerned  with;  deter-  ; 
mination  of  policies,  and  prolDlenis  arising  ont  of  their  execution;  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  several  activities  req_uired  in  execution  of  the  program  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  efficiency  of  each;  control  of  internal  operating  procedures; 
relations  v;ith  other  agencies,  hoth  public  and  private;  coordination  of  all 
war  activities  and  service  to  war  establishments;  relations  with  project  mem-  1 
bers,  directors  and  officers;  and  policy-making  investigations  pertaining  to 
the  development  and  improvement  -of  extension  of  electrification  into  rural 
areas.  These  activities  are  the  concern  Of  the  Administrator,  his  staff  of 
assistants,  and  responsible  divisional  representatives.  j 

The  war  progr.am  has  placed  many  responsibilities  on  this  ESA  and  its  bor-jJ 
rowers  through  their  activities  concerned  with  the  construction  and  operat* 
of  transmission  and  distribP.tion  lines  for  military  camps,  war  industries  aSf 
service  to  areas  .su,rrounding  great  industrial  jolants  now  engaged  in  produc-  ' 
tion  of  war  material  ■  One  of  the  out st abiding  examples  of  this  contribution  ta 
the  war  effort  is  the  "Ark-La"  transmission  line  which  has  now  been  placed  in! 
service  to  supply  ,pov;er  to  a'  new  aluminum  plant.  The  construction  of  lines 
of  this  magnitude  requirs  manjr  conferences  betxireen  .’EEA  and  officials  of  the 
War  Production  Soard,  Army,  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  and  others,  and  de¬ 
tailed  supervision  of  all  arrangements  to  assure  proper  design  and  prompt  1 
cans tri'i.c tion  and  operation,  in  accordance  mth  prescribed. .regulations.  ■ 

Financial  Peg ui r erne nt s ;  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  of  this  phase  of  | 
activities  of  the  EDA  the  financial  requirements  do  not  vary  with  specific 
measures  of  vrarkload.  As  has  alreadj^  been  indicated,  the  responsibility  for, 
program. -formulation  and  aebninistration  rests  with  this  phase.  These  activi-- 
ties,  of  course,  re.qu.ire  a  wide  variety  of  professional,  administrative  and 
clerical  personnel.  iTot  only  must  administrative  studies  be  made  to  provit^J 
a  basis  for  policy,  determination  by  the  Administra.tor  and  his  staff,  but  al^ 
the  execution  of  the  policies  through  more  specific  programs  c^nd  procedures 
requires  administrative  direction  c?.nd  the  maintenance  of  adeqtiate  records  to 
control  all  detailed  activities. 

The  estimate  ‘of  $269,297  (a  reduction  of  $47,575  below  1943)  for  this  phase 
of  the  work  in  1944  is  not,  for  obvious  rea.sons,  based  on  quantitative  work¬ 
load  data  partly  because  there  are  no  such  all-inclusive  data  c^vailable  and 
primarily  because  the  workload  is  qualitative  in  nature.  This  requires,  of 
cc’crse,  tha.t  there  be  a  degree  of  flexibility  to  meet  unforeseen  problems  as 
they  arise.  The  estiniate  of  $269,297  requested  for  this  work  is  considered  a 
conservative  figure  based  on  the  best '  judgment  of  the  requirements  for  generi 
administrative  activities  in  1944. 
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RSO'JEST  ?OR  LOAIJ  FJIIDS 


Limitation  on  Lorrov/ing  from  H.F.G.,  1943  ..  $10,000,000 
Limitation  on  Lorrov/irig  from  H.l’.C.,  1944  ..  30,000,000 
Increase  .  20,000,000 

The  Budget  proposes  that  a  sum  of  $30,000,000  he  made  available  for  loa,ns  for 
rural  electrification  and  for  acquisition  of  property  in  the  fiscal  year  1944, 
to  he  horrov/ed  from  the  Hec  on  struct  ion  finance  Corporation  under  arrangements 
similar  to  those  for  the  1943  loan  funds.  This  is  an  appa,rent  increase  over 
1943  of  $20,000,000.  Hov;ever,  xirhen  it  is  considered  that  $11,704,337  of  funds 
made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  are  avai].ahle  for  the  fiscal  year  1943, 
in  addition  to  the  $10,000,000  authorized  for  1943,  the  actual  increase  in  1944 
is  only  $8,295,563.  There  is  available ■  collateral  from  previous.  yea,rs’  lending 
activities  to  support  the  requested  loan  fund  for  compliance  v/ith.the  85  percent 
provision  of  Section  3a  of  the  Act  relating  to  security  of  loans  made  by  the 
Reconstruction  Rinance  Corporation, 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  it  is  anticipated  thiat  the  majority  of  this 
$30,000,000  loan  fund  will  be  lent  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  existing 
utility  properties  that  will  be  placed  on  the  market  as  a  result,  of  the  orders 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchenge  Commission,  This  is  a  direct  reflection,  of 
course,  of  the  fact  that  utility  construction  will  presumably  be  restricted  in 
1944,  as  at  present,  to  the  most  vital  facilities  needed  for  the  v;ar.  To  the 
extent  required,  however,  the  needs  of  the  war  program  as  determined  by  war 
agencies  will  take  precedence  over  all  other  proposed  projects  for  these  funds. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  dollar  volume  of  such  new  construction  will  be  rela¬ 
tively  small. 

The  acquisition  of  utility  properties  by  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
borrowers  does  not  interfere  with  the  critical  material  situation  inasmuch  as 
no  additional  constiraction  is  permitted  without  the  express  permission  of 
authorized  war  agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  acqrasition  of  certain  iso¬ 
lated  properties  may  have  a  beneficitil  effect  on  the  war  effort.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  where  properties  cannot  be  'reconstituted  into  a  separate  system 
but  their  continued  opera.tion  requires  that  they  be  a  part  of  an  integrated 
system. 

The  primary  objective  of  permitting  borrowers  to  borrow  G-overiiment  funds  for  the 
acquisition  of  existing  properties  is  to  permit  the  extension  of  service  to  more 
unserved  farms  than  vrould  otherwise  be  possible.  Many  existing  rural  lines  of 
utility  companies  v;ere  constructed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  preventing  the 
development  of  cooperative  s;’'stems;  others  v^ere  constructed  to  secure  only  the 
most  profitable  business  with  no  regard  for  the  average  or  less  fortunate  far¬ 
mers,  There  are  today  throughout  the  Nation  many  area,s — '^pocketed  areas" — 
that  are  precluded  from  ever  having  electric  power  except  at  exorbitant  and 
prohibitive  costs  sin^ily  because  of  the  effective  barriers  created  by  these 
privately  o>med  rural  lines.  Now  that  rnany  of  these  lines  are  being  offered 
for  sale  as  a  consequence  of  Securities  Excbiange  Commission  orders,  an 
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opporttmity  is  presented  for  the  first — and  perhaps  the  last — time  to  the  co¬ 
operatives  to  bring  electric  service  to  these  tniserved  farmers.  It  should  be 
distinctly  understood  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to  extend  such  service  until 
materials  are  made  available  generally  for  such  purposes.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  consumers  on  the  lines  acquired  will  be  assured  that  their  electric 
service  will  continue  in  the  hands  of  a  conuminity  oi’ganization. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  amount  and  location  of  utility  proper¬ 
ties  that  will  be  available  for  acquisition  in  1944,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume,, 
on  the  basis  of  present  Security  and  Excha;nge  Commission  orders,  that  there 
will  be  a  very  substantial  amount.  Fnether  RSA.,  another  agency,  or  private- 
firms  finance  the  purchase  of  these  properties,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
long-term  capital  of  the  Ration  will  be  utilized.  It  is  believed  that  a  sun  of 
at  least  $30,000,000  can  be  lent  to  cooperatives  in  1944  for  their  investment 
on  a  prudent  basis  in  existing  properties  and  related  construction  in  the  post¬ 
war  period*  The  acquisition  of  such  properties  will  open  the  way  whereby  many 
thousands  of  unserved  farms  in  ''pockets"  will  eventually  be  able  to  have  elec¬ 
tric  service  on  a  reasonable  basis*  It  is  requested,  therefore,  th^t  the  su^K; 
of  $30,000,000  be  made  available  in  1944  for  loans. 


WORK  UimSR,  THIS  jlPPROPHIATI  OR 

Generali  Work  under  this  appropriation  involves  the  execution  of  th@  rural 
electrification  program  established  by  the  Congress  as  set  forth  in  the  Rural 
Electrif  iccuti  on  Act  of  1936,  The  Act  specified  tha-t  "The  Administrator  is 
authorized  and  emioowered  to  m.eloe  loans  in  several  states  and.  territories  of 
the  United  States  for  rural  electrification  and  the  furnishing  of  electric 
energy  to  persons  in  rural  areas  who  are  not  receiving  centra-!  station  ser¬ 
vice,  as  hereinafter  provided;  to  make,  or  co-use  to  be  made,  studies,  in¬ 
vestigations,  and.  reports  concerning  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  elec¬ 
trification  of  rural  areas  in  the  several  states  and  territories;  and  to  put- 
lish  and  disseminate  information  vdth  respect  thereto."  It  provides  further 
that  loans  for  the  furnishing  of  electric  energy  shall  be  self-liquidatin^aii 
within  a-  period  not  to  exceed.  25  years;  that  in  making  loans  preference  sl^|f 
be  given  to  states,  territories,  municipalities,  people's  utility  districts 
and  cooperative,  non-profit,  or  limited.- dividend  associations;  that  loans  may 
be  made  for  financing  the  wiring  of  premises  and  the  acquisition  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  electrical  and  iplurnbing  appliances  and  equipment;  and  that 
lo?-ns  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  relating  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  moneys  loaned  and  the  securities  therefor  as  the  Administrator  sha-11 
determine  and  may  be  made  payable  wholly  or  in  part  oiit  of  income,  ,  i 

i  b 

At  the  time  of  the  estcaolisliment  of  the  rura-1  electrification  program,  elec-'  I 
trie  service  was  a-vailable"  to  only  1  out  of  every  10  farms  in  the  country.  I 
Todajr  electric  pevrer  is  available  to  nea-rly  40  percent  of  the  fa.rms.  While 
these  figui’ss  indicate  the  rapid  strides  taken  in  the  past  7  years  to  make  i 
electricity  ava.ilc?-ble  to  farmers,  they  also  reveal  the  nujiiber  of  farms  still  j 
denied  the  benefits  of  electric  power. 
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Progress  of  th.e  rural  Electrification  PrograJit  By  liilovem'ber  1,  1942,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  he.d  made  over  4,000  separate  allotments  to  873 
"borrowers  for  the  construction  of  rural  lines  and  other  facilities.  Of  these 
873  "borrowers,  797  were  non-profit  or  cooperative  enterprises,  52  were  public 
bodies  a,nd  24  were  private  utilities.  The  increasing  widespread  coverage  of 
these  borrowers’"  systems  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  systems  had  lines  in 
operation  or  under  construction  in  October  1939  in  1,613  co^unties;  in  January 
1941,  in  2,081  counties;  and  in  January  1942  in  2,277  counties;  out  of  a  total 
of  3,078  counties  in  the  "United  States. 

The  cumulative  figures  presented  in  the  follov/ing  table  shox'/  the  progress  in 
making  allotments  undjer  the  rural  electrification  program. 

ALLOTMEI'ITS 


Dat  e 

Total  Uet 
Allotments 
All  curcoses 

Miles  to  be 
Conctruct ed 
(Allotment 
Estimate) 

Consumers 
to  be  served 
(Allotment 
Estimate) 

June  30,  1936  . 

$13,910,404 

.  13,072 

-48,997 

June  -30,  1937  . 

58,936,217 

54,407  * 

193,529 

June  30,  1938  . 

83,191,070 

80,951 

282,802 

June  30,  1939  . 

227,340,899 

209,818 

724,999 

June  30,  1940  . 

268,972,949 

251,642 

854,828 

June  30,  1941  . 

369,027,621 

356,053 

1,171,867 

June  30,  1942  . . 

460,180,345 

409,490 

1,345,101 

November  1,  1942  . 

450,400,729 

409 , 365 

1,343,118 

The  cumulative  figures  presented  in  the  following  table  show  the  progress  in  ad¬ 
vancing  funds  and  in  building  lines  and  cornaecting  consumers. 

COUSTRUCTIOIT 


I’u:ads  :  Miles  :  Consumers 

Advanced  t.  E:^ergized  ;  Connected 


June  30,  1936  .  :  $823,262  :  400  :  693 

Jur:e  30,  1937  .  :  11,864,836  ;  8,000  :  19,611 

June  30,  1938  . '  t  60,040,810  :  41,736  :  104,528 

June  30,  1939  .  :  122,339,824  ;  115,230  ;  268,000 

June  30,  1940  .  :  221,287,287  ;  232,978  ;  549,604 

June  30,  1941  .  ;  296,395,142  ;  ,307,590  :  780,482 

June  30,  1942  . . :  354,616,010  ;  368,734  :  982,580 

November  1,  1942  .  360,755,050  :  376,482  :  1,008,415 


100  - 


On  the  "basis  of  present  operations,  796  horTTOv^ers'  sysiens  are  in  operation  and 
are  annually  distributing  over  o’ne  oillion  kilowatt  ho^Jirs  of  electric  power  for 
which  consuj2iers  are  paying  nearl:?  50  million  dollars  on  an  annual  basis.  The 
average  wholesale  rate  for  electric  pov/er  purchased  by  Hural  Electrification 
Administration  financed  systems  have  been  declining  from  year  to  j^’ear:  from  1,21 
cents  per  KVJH  in  1939  to  1,09  cents  in  1940,  to  1  cent  in  1941,  and  to  about  9 
mills  in  1942. 

The  following  table  shov/s  the  trends  in  significant  operating,  statistics  of  SM- 
financed  systems.  These  trends  indicate  clearly  that  borrowers  liave  been  making 
progress  toward  operating  stability;-  as  they  become  older  and_  gain,  from  operating 
experience, 

OPSEATIi'-TO  STATISTICS  OE  EEA-EI1IA.HCED  SYSTS-iS  3Y  AGE  GROUPS— JUICE  1942 


Age 

(Months) 

Systems 

Ihcliided 

Revenue 
Per  Mile 

KW  Per 
Consumer 

Percent 
Minimum  Bills 

Cons^ome^v 
Per  Mi^l 

1-6 

'  16  ^ 

$  6.25 

33 

60 

1.81 

7-18 

119 

8.37 

49 

47 

2.30 

19  -  30 

'  250 

8,85 

55 

41 

2.33 

31  -  42 

•  213 

10.72  • 

65  ■ 

•  38- 

2.56 

43  and  over 

■  70 

•12.70 

72 

36 

2.89 

The  financial  status  of  borro\\"ers  a-nd  their  record  of  inter est •  and  principal  pay¬ 
ments  on-  the  Government  loanas  are  particularly  gratifj'ing  a,s  shovra  by  the  follow-  i 
ing  table,'  By  September  30,  1942,  borrowers  had  pa.id  on  current  notes  a  total  of 
$31,365,840.87  in  interest  and- principal,  or  $7,027,039.95' in  excess  of  the 
$24,338,800,92  due  as  of  tha,t  time.  Payments  overdue  on  that  date  amounted  to  i 

$188,584.98  or  less  than  one  percent  of  the  amount  due.  In  contrast  advance  pay¬ 
ments  made  by  borrowers  totaled  $7,215,624.93.  In  addition  tO  these  payments  | 
hot  03.  paid  in  fiill . dmount  ed  to  $1, 517, 395.63- 
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INTEREST  AND  PRINCIPAL  PAYI'4SNTS  OE  REA  BORROWERS 


AS  OE  SEPTEI'fflER-  30,,  1942 

ACCOUNTS 

Loans  for  Linos 
and 

Generating  ..Plants  . 

Loaha  foi*  Wiping 
and 

Plumbing 

Total 

INTEREST; 

Current  Notes: 

Due . . 

Paid  v;ithin  30-  days  . 

$17,328,030.61 

17,243.392.07 

$227; 371. 25 
223,558.07 

$17,555,401.86 

17,466,950.14 

PRINCIPAL: 

Current  Notes; 

Du.e . . . 

Paid  . . . . 

4,228,718.18 

11.392,161.31 

2,554,680.88 

2.506.729.42 

6,783,399.06 

13.898.890.73 

OVERDUE  AMOUNTS; 

Current  Notes; 

Interest  . . 

Principal  . 

84,638.54 

52,181.80 

3,813.18 

47,951.46 

88,451.72 

100.133.26 

Total . . 

136.820.34 

51.764.64 

188.584.98 

NOTES  PAID  IN  EULL; 

Interest  . . 

Principal  . 

97,289.83 

1.062.005.99 

18,076.21 

340.023.60 

115,366.04 

1.402,029.59 

Total  . . 

1, 159 ,295.82 

358,099.81 

1.517. 395.63 

ADVANCE  PAYIOTTS; 

Current  Notes  . 

7,215,624.93 

— 

7,215,624.93 

This  table  reveals  that  while  the  great  majority'’  of  REA  borrowers  are  making  their 
interest  and  principal  payments  on  time  and  in  accordance  with  conti'actual  provi¬ 
sions,  some  are  making  payments  in  advance,  and  a  few  are  delinquent.  Every 
lending  agency  experiences  similar  situations  at  one  time  or  another.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  overdue  paymsn.ts  reflect  adverse  conditions  which  b-ave  prevented  bor¬ 
rowers  from  completing  or  bringing  into  full  operation  their  lines  in  accord  with 
predetermined  schedules;  in  some  cases,  they  reflect  delayed  construction  resixlt- 
ing  from  spite-line  activities  of  private  companies  and  injunctions;  and  in  others 
increase  in  consumption  of  power  or  density  at  a  slov/er  rate  than  anticipated. 
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Circumstances  Affectir-jg;  Workload.*  Fn'en  the  rural  electrification  program  was  in- 
.augurated  in  1935  it  was  assumed  tha.t  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  vrould  he 
lent  to  existing  private  companies  a-nd  thcat  a  minor  part  would  he  lent  to  co- 
opera-tive  and  other  non- prof  it  associations.  The  development  of  the  program, 
however,  has  "been  radically  different  from  this  initial  assumption.  Instead 
of  private  companies  constituting,  the  ma.j or  group  of  horrov;ers,  approximately 
93  percent  of  the  loans  have  been  made  to  cooperative  and  other  non-profit 
horrowing  organizations,  set  up  hy  farmers  in  communities  under  their  respec¬ 
tive  state  laws.  It  shcold  he  noted  that  circymstances  gaiided  the  lending  of 
public  funds  to  the  non-profit  type  of  enterprise  so  strongly  empha,sized  and 
favored  in  the  Act, 

To  achieve  the  objectives  'of  the  Congress  to  make  'electric  power  available  to 
as  many  farmers  as  possible  at  lowest  rates  through  self-liquidating  loans, 
means  of  course  that  Rural  Electrification  Administration  must  perform  those 
activities  necessary  to  safeguard  the  Government  loans  and  assure  the  farmers 
and  other  rural  consumers: of  dependable,  adequate  electric  service.  The  imr- 
portance  of  electric  service  to  the  vrar  effort  has '  emphasized  the  essential 
nature  of  these  activities.  The  trend  in  the,  development  of  -  the  cooperative 
as  the' principal  type  of  borrov/er  has  exerted' and  still  is  exerting  a  dominant 
influence  on  the  respo:^isibilities  and  activities  of  Rural  Electrification 
Adraini'stration,  : 


War  Work  of  the  Organization.  Electric  power  in  rural  areas  contributes  to  the 
war  effort  in  four  major  wayq:  (l)  by  enabling  farmers  to  maintain  or  in¬ 
crease  their  production  in  the  face  of  a  decreasing  rural  labor  supply;  (2) 

^  by  makiiig  possible  an  increase  in  production 'per  animal  or  per  acre;  (3)  by 
processing,  preserving  and  mudking  available  for  market  in  a^ccordnnce'  with 
present  day  standards  a  larger  proportion  of the  farm -production;  aaid  (4)  by 
supplying  a  form  of  power  required  to  bringpabout  the- fullest  possible  utili¬ 
zation  of'  the  many  resources  found  in  rural  areas.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  rural  power  lines  serve  not  only  fa.rms  but  also-  many  other  essential 
activities  in  rural  area.s  such  as  processing  plants,  "industries,  community  an 
commercial  enterprises,  .mines,  army  c-amps  and  related  war^  activities." ..  In  a 
very  real  sense,  rural  electric  service  is,  therefore,-  a  Joint-cost  product. 
Many  of  the  consumers  along  the  rural  lines  financed  by  the  REA  are  small  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  establishjnent s  processing  farm  products,  servicing 
■■  farm  equipment  or  supplying  farm  needs,  utilizing  surplus  farm  labor,  or 

developing  resotirces  found  in  riaral  areas.  As  an  exa.irrple  of  co:'i:':iunity  develop¬ 
ment,  the  effect  of  electricity  on  the  location  and  development  of  rural 
processing  industries  in  the  dairy  field  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  over  75 
cheese  factories  alone  are  now  using  electric  energy  on  one  REA.-f inanced  co¬ 
operative  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  These  local  industries  result  in  higher 
prices  being  paid  the  farmer  and  thus  stimulate  production  without  increasing 
the  cost  to  consumers. 

Electric  energy  on  many  fa.rms  saves  a  great  deal  of  labor  for  many  routine 
operations.  It  eliminates  much  drudgery  and  hand  labor  by  redming  many 
chores  to  automatic  mechanical  processes,  and  provides  facilities  for 
lengthening  the  effective  workiz-ig  day  for  the  efficient  performance  of  work 
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in  the  hone,  workshop,  and  other  prodoction  centers.  Operations  that 

•asTially  require  an  ex1?ra  pair  of  hands  or  excessive ■  nan-hour s- vdien  performed 
;  hy  manual  riethods  or  hy  power  other  than  that- supplied,. hy-  electric  energy  are: 

cre^-.  separating;  tool  sharpening;  liay,  hoisting;  feed  grinding,  chopping,  and 
.mixing;  drilling  and  sawing  work  of  ell  kinds;  seed  cleaning,  gi-ading,  and 
■treating;  clipping  and  shearing,  milking;  water .heating  for  cattle,  poultry 
and  other  livestock;  and  poultry  and. pig  hrooding.  In  fs.ct,  nearly  every 
stationary  operation  which  is  power  driven  or  requires  controlled  heat  or  cold 
uses  less  labor  when  operated  electrically  than  when  operated  hy  ha:id  or  other 
types  of  power*  Careful ■  tim.e  studies  made  hy- various  agricultural  experiment 
stations  indicate  savings  of  approximately  50  percent  in.  labor  on  variotis 
types  of  farm  activities  when  electrically  operated  equipment  is  used. 

Examples  of  these  savings  and  the  tine  involved  are:  the  Iowa  State  College 
Agricultural  Exp eri-ment  Station  reports  that  a  milking  riachine  for  a  25-cov/ 
-herd  reduces- labor.  50  percent  and  costs  25  percent;  the  Ohio  State  University 
Extension,  Service  reports  tliat  a  milking  machine  for  a  .dairy,  herd  of  15  cows 
•resulted  in  a  daily  -saviiigs;  of  2,  mran-hour s,  or  50  percent;  and  the  Kew 
Hanqjshire  Esperiment  Station  reports  that  an  electric  brooder  ■  saved  about  4 
man-hours,  or  40  percent,  over  a,  coal  brooder. 

.Foods- and,:  farm  products  designated  as  critical- are  milk  a.nd.  dairy  products,' 
eggs,  chickens,  meat  of  all- kinds,  wool  and  hides,  and  garden  products.  -  Elec¬ 
tric-  energy  assists  in  increasing  the  production  and  preservation  of  all  these 
products*  In  the  case  of  dairy  -products  electric  energy  is  almost  essential 
if  present  day  standard^,  are  to  be  maintained*  Processing-  plants  in- many 
states  return  milk  to  the  farm  if.  the  bacteria  count .  is.  high  or  the  milk  sour. 
All  along  the  way  electricity  cooperates  in  increasing  the  supply  of  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  beef,  and  hides.  These  products  come  from  many  smcsll  farms  and 
not  merely  from-  a  -few;,  larger  producers.  Electric-  energy  increases  milk  pro¬ 
duction  -by  .providing  power  for,  water  pumping,  water-  heating,  feed  grinding  and 
mixing,  milking,  cooling  and-  refrigerating,  cattle,  clipping,  and  by  lighting. 
These  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  give  more  care  and  attention  to  the 
cows  and  milk  thus  increasing  the  output  and  conserving  it  for  market.  These 
activities  will  increase  the  production  of  the  average  herd  from  10  to  25  per¬ 
cent  and  will  also  operate  to  increase  the  size  of  the  average  herd.  Studies 
of  agricTiltural  experiment  stations  shov;;  the  cost  of  grinding  feed  by  elec¬ 
tricity  is  from  S3  to  50  percent  less  than  by  alternative  methods;  adequate 
water  supply  increases  milk  production  from  3.5  percent  to  4  percent;  more 
adequate  feeding  increases  production  from  5  to  50  percent;  and  the  cost  of 
cooling  milk  is  cut  as  much  as  75  percent  under  that  of  other  effective, 
alternative  methods. 

In  the  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  electricity  a,lso  brings  many  savings. 

As  in  the  case  of  d-airy  products,  this  increase  is  attributable  to  a  va,riety 
of  factors.  Lighting  of  poultry  houses  provides  the  basis  for  more  rapid 
chick  growth  and  for  the  pullets  to  lay  sooner  and  more  frequently.  The 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  reports  that  electric  lights 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  egg  production  ranging  from  .6  to  6.6  percent.  If 
electricity  is  used  for  brooding;,  lighting,  warming  water,  sun  lamps,  grind¬ 
ing  a,nd  mixing  feeds,  and  water  pw-ping,  it  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of 


various  studies  that  the  production  of  eggs  may  be  increased  from  5  to  15  per-  i 
cent.  Furthermore  electricity  tends  to  even  out  the  seasonal  character  of  egg 
production.  Likewise,  electric  power  contributes  to  the  production  of  poultry 
for  meat  purposes  b3r  at  lea.st  a  like  amount.  Ohio  State  University  Experiment 
Station  reports  that  the  sun  lamp  eliminates  the  need  for  cod  liver  oil  as  a  | 
source  of  Vitamin  D  which  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  brooding  chicks  and  for  i 
egg  production  in  the  v/inter  season.  Electric  lights  also  operate  to  reduce 
losses  from  rats  and  rodents,  from  damp  and  cold  weather,  and  from  other  causes.) 

In  the  production  of  meat  other  than  from  poultry,  electricity  aids  in  pig  j 
brooding,  in  the  care  of  the  young  of  all  types  of  animals,  in  the  preparation  i| 
and  grinding  of  feeds,  in  warming  water  in  winter,  and  in  related  activities.  •! 
In  pig  brooding  experiments  reported  bj/  the  Iowa  State  College,  losses  were  16  | 
percent  less  where  pigs  were  brooded  by  electricity  as  contrasted  with  regular 
farrowing  pens.  In  steer  feeding,  according  to  the  Idaho  Experiment  Station,  ■ 

warm  water  produced  an  increase  in  the  average  gain  per  steer  during  February 

of  8  pounds  at  a  total  cost  of  10  cents.  All  factors  considered,  improvement^^! 
from  5  to  20  percent  in  meat  production  through  the  application  of  electric  ei^ 
ergy  is  not  unreasonable.  ■! 

In  many  other  ways  - electricity  operates  to  increase  productivity  on  farms.  The  I 
Virginia  Agricultural  Extension  Division  reports  that  v/atering  of  the  farm  | 
garden  increases  yields  by  over  50  percent  with  less  than  10  percent  increase 

in  costs.  On  an  experimental  plot  the  value  of  the  increase  v;as  $44.13  and  the 

cost  of  watering  for  the  season,  including  labor,  depreciation,  and  electricity, 
was  $3.08,  indicating  a  gain  of  $41.05.  Likewise,  in  many  other  farm  tasks, 
such  as  shee,ring  sheep,  curing  and  storing  sweet  potatoes,  and  storing  potan 
toes,  onions,  and  apples,  electric  energy  operates  to  improve  techniques  and  : 
increase  consumable  output,  and  is  entitled  to  full  credit  as  the  foundation  ',[ 
upon  which  such  improvements  are  based.  The  value  of  these  Increases  exceed  j 
the  annual  cost  of  electric  service  many  times  over. 
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3UPPLZS17TAL  rUilDS 
(Complete  Bureau  Stateement) 

Direct  Allotments 


Project 

Obligations 

1942 

Estimated  ob¬ 
ligations,  1943 

Working  fund.  Agriculture,  General.  Rural 

Electrification  Administration  (Snergency 

Management);  The  training  of  citizen  en- 
gineers  of  other  American  republics  in 
United  States  methods  of  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation  . . . . . 

15,540 

59 , 100 

Emergency  Fund  for  the  President,  National 

Defense  (Allotment  to  Agricudture) 

(R,E,A.);  To  cover  necessary  expenses  of 
the  removal  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  from  the  District  of 

Columbia  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri  . . 

68.906 

TOTAL  SUPPLMU'TAL  EUITDS  (Direct  allot¬ 
ments)  . 

84,446 

59,100 

PAS SSm GSHr-  CAPJlYIlTa  VSKI CLES 

It  is  contemplated  that  no  new  passenger- carrying  vehicles  will  he  purchased  hy 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  in  1944.  One  automobile  will  he  kept 
in  operation. 


EI.'TERGSNCY  DEHYDRATIOF  IT'-FZ-ESTIGATICFS 


The  Budget  schedule  reflects  the  obligations  incurred  during  fiscal 
year  1^U2.  from  the  nonrecurring  appropriation  for  emergency  dehydration 
investigations  provided  in  the  ?!econd  Supplemental  rational  Defense  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  19i4-2.  The  funds  v/ere  allotted  and  obligated  as  follows: 


Fiscal  Year  1^2 


;  ;  Allotted 

Obligated 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering, 
for  improvement  of  methods  of  production  and 
distribution  of  dehydrated  foods  o  o  o  o 

'■'70 , 000 

.f5.[.,292 

■Bureau  of  Home  Econoraics,  ■’"‘or  investigations  of 
the  effect :of  dehvdration  processes  on  the 
quality,  u.7  3s  and  nutri  bive  value,  of  f oods  =. «  o  o  =  o . 

71’,  000 

59,973 

Total  ,  O  «  4  0  =  .  ,  0  .  O  „  .  O  ,  .  .  .  .  .  ,  O  .  O  O  0  .  O  =  0  O  ,  O  O  C  .  „  .  .  0  o 

iJpll^OOO 

11U,265 

Total 


FLOOD  CONTROL 


(Carried  in  ''^ar  Department  Civil  Appropriation  Act) 


Funds  covering  Preliminary  Examinations  and.  Surveys,  and  the  prosecution 
of  works  of  improvement  and  measures  for  run-off  and  v>raterflow  retardation 
and  soil  erosion  prevention  on  watersheds  of  streams  for  which  works  of  im- ’ 
provernent  for  tlie  benefit  of  navi;  ation  and  the  control  of  destructive  flood 
vraters  as  authorized  b}/'  la?f,  were  transferred  to  the  Denartment  of  Agriculture 
from  fu:nds  provided  under  the  "^Tar  Department  Civil  Appropriation  Act. 

Estimated  obligations,  19^3  ••••*  $7^5j,929 
Estimated  obligations,  .....  2^'J ,666 

Decrease  . . .  -5^, 2^3 

PROJECT'  STATE’ 'TCj'^T 


Project 

19(12 

1C'T|.3  :  ].9(!i!. 

(estimated) : (estimated) 

Increase  or . 

decrease 

1.  Preliminary  examinations 

and  surve''/'s,  etc .  ......... 

.91,101,876 

0(02,889:  0'.,666 

-  8403,139(1) 

2.  '’'or''’'s  of  i'mnrovement ,  etc. 

-  ia8,01o' 

333. 07(1.:  233,000 

-  100,07(1(2) 

Total  obligations 

‘*7115,9090  ''m':6GG 

“  -■  '‘506,263' 

I9I4I  balance  available  in 

19(1-2  balance  available  in  19U3 
19(0  balance  available  in  lOiii. 
19(4-!-  balance  available  in  19(0 
Received  by  transfer  from 
.  "Flood  control,  general, 

'.'ar  Department" 

Total  estim.ate  or 
appropriation 

-5,272,('(0 
+4-,  757.892 

-998,3(0 

~h, 131, 692’.  ^ 

+4,011,963:  -7.1,011,963 
-  13.7711,297 

DECREASE 


The  decrease  of  ''•'?508,263  in  this  item  for  19^!l!.  consists  of: 

(l)  A  net  decrease  of  'vipOS ,  180  ^‘or  "Preliminary  exajninations  and  surveys"  due 
to  the  contemplatecr  completion  by.  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1S'^|3  such 
authorized  preliminfj/ry  e.x£minations  and  surveys  as  are  already  imder  vvay.  No 
new  preliminarA^  exavninations  or  survevs  will  be  undertaken  in  Iv-kO  of 
Six  new  surve-rs  a.pproved  for  initiation  du.ring  lOii-P  were  suspended  befo.re  .field 
work  bepnm. 

fhe  sum.  of  '''•ii.,666  is  proposed  for  transfer  to  the  "Office  o.f  the  Secretarv" 
in  l<^Iji|  to  pav  the  accumul '.ted  annual  leave  through  Jime  60,  19-!-'5  of  tehnicians 
employed  by  the  Central  Flood  Control.  Offj.ce,  in  order  that  they  ma'^^  remain  in 
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actual  T/ork  status  through  June  JO,  19h-3 ,  “to  complete  this  -/ork.  Retention 
of  these  technicians  in  ■'-vork  status  imtil  tViat  date  is  necessary  to  finish 
UP  valiiable  reports  norr  requiring  onlv  final  rerision  and  reviev'. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  100,07i-!-  for  ‘''"orks  of  ir.proveraents ,  etc." ’is  due  prin¬ 
cipal!}/  to  suspension  of  improvement  prk  tinder’ these  fiends  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  the  San  Fernando  Yalley  Section  of  the  Los  Angeles 
"Atershed . 

The  vrork  on  the  Arroyo  Seco  portion  of  the  ‘'"atershed,  however,  will  continue 
to  be  prosecuted.  It  offers  additio?:ial  protection  against  flood  damage  to 
conriPunitie  s  and  facilities  important  to  the.  war  effort^  and  complete  benefit 
from,  tprj'is  alroadv  installed  will  rot  be  obtained  if  furtlier  v.prk  should  be 
suspended. 

Progress  and  Current  Program; 

Prelim.j.nary  Examinations  and  Surve-^rs:  As  of  July  1,  19^2,  263  orelir.i- 
narv  examinations~liad  b7;errTni^iate'cr~by  The  Department.  Of  these,  212  \.rere 
completed,  35  iTere  in  progress,  and  l6  vrere  deferred  on  account  of  reductions 
in  funds,  ^^etailed  surveys  have  been  initiated  on  watersheds  covering 
approximate Iv  266,8^^0  square  miles.  '-.s  of  L'ecombor  JOj  19^2,  tu'clve  survey 
reports  had  been  approved  by  the  Secret :ry,  and  opersitions  based  on  one  of 
these  reports  was  under  ^'''av  ir,  the  Los  AngC'les  ^^^atershed.  Of  the  remaining 
32  reports,  23  ar.;.  scliod^il.ed  ■^or  'Completion  and  submission  for  approval  by 
June  30,  19^-'-5>  provided  furtlier  substantial  losse.'s  in  personnel  do  not  occur, 
’""ork  rcm.air.ing  to  be  done  is  o sscntiall-''-  noc'  an  office  job  of  analysis, 
technical  revicY/  and  revision,  ‘i'.arge  numbers  of  oorsonnel  have  alrcad}?-  loft 
for  the  armed  services  and  other  ''ar  activities.  It  is  the-  policy  not  to 
replace  men  who  have  left  but  to  continue  Y,rith  a  reduced  organization,  in 
ordor  not  to  Y/ithhold  qualified  t  chnicians  from  activities  mor-o  rmportant 
to  the  war  effort,  ’'prlc  on  the  remaining  nine  watersheds  has  been  suspended. 

""or-^s  of  Improvcm.'Ont t  -.’ork  on  the  Arroyo  Seco  portion  of  the  Los  Angelo 
"’’atershed  continued  throughout  I9U2.  is  of  Sowtombor  JOj  19^2  the  road  im- 
proyom.snt  and  protection  work  was  comiplc-ted,  the  fire  control  facilities 
Yfc-re  almost  entirely  installed,  and.  the-  installation  of  channel  barriers 
v/as  a'^.iout  one-third  complete. 

On  th'D  San  Fernando  Valle}'-  po.rtion  of  the  Los  Angeles  ".‘ator shod  the  dezrelop- 
raent  of  farm  plans  and  t’-ie  initiation  of  farm  land  troatment  measures  took 
place  on  252  farms  covering  5^952  acres  during  "bho  fiscal  year  19^2. 
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CREDIT  ADMIITI  STRATI  OE 
(a)  SALARIES  AID.  EIPEFSES,. 

Appropriation  Act,  1943: 

Direct  appropriation  (exclusive  of  $483,477 
transferred  to  Eederal  Deposit  Insurance 
■Corporation  with  Federal • Credit  Union 
activities- pur suant  to  Executive  Order 

9148)  - ■ . . .  $2,684,854 

Transfer  from  Fa.rrners'  Crop  Production  and 

Harvesting- Loojis . ' . .  3,603,076 

Amounts  chargeable  against  -  Corporo.tions  or 
funds  serviced  by  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  (exclusive  of  $158,795,  in  fees  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration  with  Federal  Credit  Union  activi¬ 
ties  purs-uant  to  Executive  Order  9148)  . ..  .2,280,493 

Het  ApproToriation  Act,  1943  .  8,568,423 

Proposed  transfers  in  1944  estimates  to  other 

appropria.tions  (see  3u.dget -Schedules  for  de-  , -358,053 
tails) . . . 

Uet ; available,  ;  1943  . . . . . .  $8,210,370 

Budget  estimate,  1944: 

Direct  appropriation  . . 689,259 

Transfer  from  Farmers’  Crop  Production  and 

Harvesting -Loans  .  3,938,561 

Amounts  chargeable  against ■ corporations  or 
funds  serviced  by  Fa,rm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  . . .  3, 224,538 

Net  available.  Budget  estimate,  1944  .  7, 852,408 

Decrease  (including  decrease -of  $91,640 

travel  funds -returned  to  surplus)  .  ■  -357,962 


INCREASES  DECi^SES . 

The  decrease  of  $357,962  in  the  o.vail-able  funds  under  this  appropriation  con¬ 
sists  of  $91,640  travel  funds  (returned 'to  surplus  in  1943)  and: 

(l)  A  reduction  of  $462,344  for  the  personal  services'and  other  objects  of  ex¬ 
penditure  needed  in  the  conduct  of  Farm  Credit  Administration  activities. 

(s)  An  Increase  of,  $196,022  in  estimated  requirements  to  cover  costs  of  the 
reclassification  of  the  grades  of  580  crop  and  feed  loan  supervisors 
($180,440)  and  other  contractual  services  ($15,582). 
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The  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Adjninistration  are  obtained  from  a  number  of  different  sources*  There  fol¬ 
lows  a  schedule  setting  forth  by  sources  of  funds  the  estimates  for  1944  as 
compared  to  the  approved  budget  for  1943: 


Source  of  iiunds 


Appropriation 
:Act,  1945 


Estimate 

1944 


increase  or 
decrease 


1.  Appropriation  . 

Transferred  to: 

(a)  Salaries  and  expenses,  Biireau 

of  Agricultural  Economics,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  . . 

(b)  Salaries  and  expenses,  Office 

of  Solicitor,  Department  of 
Agriculture . . 

(c)  SoAon-ies  and  expenses.  Library, 

Denar traent  of  Agriculture . 


$2,684,854 

-81,707 

-172,695 
: _ -20.918 


$689,259 


-$1,995,595 


+81,707 


+172,.^, 
+20.918 


2.  Balance  available 


3.  Reappropriation  (transfer  from  crop 
.  loan  funds)  . 


4.  ilmounts  chargeable  against'  corpora^ 

tions  or  funds _ serviced  or  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  . . . . . 

Transferred  to: 

(a)  Salaries  a,nd  expenses, 

Office  of  Solicitor,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agrictilture . 

(b)  Salaries  and  expenses, 

Library,  Department  of  Agri- 
c^nlture  . 


5.  Balance  availoAle 


6,  ITet  total  available  to  Farm  Credit 

Administration  (items  2,  3,  ojid  5).. 


2.409.534 


689.259 


(1)-1. 720.275 


3.  605.076 


3.938.561 


(2)  +335.48.^ 


(b)  2,280,493 


-72,925 


-9.807 


3,224,588 


+944,095 

+9 . 807 


2,197,760 


3.224.588 


(3)+l.Q26.82a 


8.210.370 


7.852.408 


-357. 9( 


a/  Exclusive  of  $483,477  transferred  to  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
vrith  Federal  Credit  Union  activities,  pursuant  to  Executive  Ord-er  9148. 

b/  Exclusive  of  $158,795  in  fees  transferred  to  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration  with  Federal  Credit  Union  activities  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
9148. 
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i:7CE3ASSS  OH  SSCESASES 

Approprir.ted  funds; 

(1)  The  decrease  of  $1,720,275  in  appropriated  funds  for  1944 

consists  of  $26,813  decrease  in  travel  fnnds  (returned  to  surplus 
in  1943)  and;  .  ,  . 

(a)  Heretofore  the  expenses  of  the  central  office,  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  incident  to  the  administrative  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  Pederal  land  hanks  have  heeii  paid  from  appropriated 
funds.  It  is  proposed  to  assess  the  Federal  land' hanks  for 
this  expense  in  1944,  (See, item  (3)(a).)  This  will. permit  a 
reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  1944  of . . . . 

(h)  Heretofore  the  expenses  of  the  central  office  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  incident  to  the  administrative  supervision 
of  the  district  hanks  for  cooperatives  liave  been  paid  from  appro¬ 
priated  funds.  It  is  proposed  to  assess  the  district  haniks  for 
cooperatives  for  this  expense  in  194-4,  (See  item  (3)(8j.)  This 
will  permit  a  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  1944  of . . 

(c)  Heretofore  the  cost  of  Informa-tion  end  Extension  services 
rendered  hy  the  central  office  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra,- 
tion  hs.s  been  paud  from  appropriated,  funds.  It  is  proposed,  to 
assess  the  Federal  land  harJcs,  the  Fedieral  Farm  Mortgage  Cor¬ 
poration,  Federal  intermedia,te  credjit  ha,nlcs,  banks,  for,  co¬ 
operatives,  and  pro d.uction  credit  corpore.tions  for  their  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  this  e:q5ense  in  1944.  (See  item  (3)(b).) 

This  I'^ill  permit  a  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  1944  of  ... 

(d)  Heretofore  indirect  service  and  supervisory  costs  of 
emergency  crop  and  feed  loan  program  have  been  paid  from  appro¬ 
priated  funds.  It  is  proposed  to  provide  such  funds  from  the 
crop  loan  reappropriation  for  1944.  (See  item  (2)(a).)  This 
vdll  permit  a  reduction  in  the  direct  appropriation  for  1944  of 

( e)  Estimated  reduction  in  appropriated  funds  req^uired  for 

examination  program  in  1944  (See  lang’uage  change  Ho.  5)  . 

(f)  Estimated  reduction  in  appropriated  funds  required  for  other 

operating  costs  in  1944  . . 

(g)  Total  decreases  . . 

Heappropria.ted  funds  (Transferred  from  Farmers'  Crop  Production 
and  Harvesting  Loons); 

(2)  The  increase  of  $335,485  in  reaxopropriated  funds  for  1944 
consists  of  $64,827  decrease  in  travel  funds  (returned  to  sur¬ 
plus  in  1943)  end  the  following  increases: 


$861,457 

131,985 

108,863 

204,290 

159 , 422 

247,445 

1,693,462 
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(a,)  Indirect  costs  of  crop  loan',  operations  (see  iten  (l)(d), 

Appropria^ted  liinds)  vdll  req^iire  a.dditional  fijnds  of .  $204,290 

(b)  Reclassification  of  the  gra,des  of  580  crop  and  feed  loan 
state  a,nd  field  supervisors  ($180,440)  a.nd  an  increase  in  the 
estinate  for  other  contractual  services  ($15,582)  vrill  re¬ 


quire  additional  funds  of  .  196,022 

(c)  Total  increases  . '  400, 512 


Anounts  clyirgeahle  agahnst  corpor.ations  or  suecial  funds : 

(S)  The  Increase  of  $1,026,828  in  aJiio'’a:its  cha.rgea.hle  against 
corporations  or  special  f^'ands  avaula^hle  to  the  Rarn  Credit 
Aduini  strait  ion  is  accounted  for  as  follows; 

Increases: 

(a)  To  be  collected  frora  Redera.l  la.nd  banks  aaid  district 
banks  for  cooperatives  for  the  costs  of  their  administrative 

supervision  (see  items  (l)(a.)  anid  (b).  Appropriated  Runds)  ....  993,44-2 

(b)  To  be  collected  from  Rederal  land  ba.nks,  the  Redera.1 
Rarm  Mortgage  Corporavtion,  Rederal  intermediate  credit  banks, 
banks  for  cooperatives,  aaid  production  credit  corporations  for 
Information  and  Extension  services  (see  item  (l)(c),  Appro¬ 


priated  Itxads)  . . .  108,865 

(c)  Tota,!  incre.ases  . - .  1, 102,  305 

Decreases^ 


(d)  Estimated  reduction  in  other  operating  costs  of  the  Rarm 
Credit  Administration  in  194-4  recoverable  from  corporations 


aud  specia-l  funds  . . .  7 5 , 4-77 

(e)  Ret  increase  (item  (c)  minus  item  (d))  . .  1,026, 828 


In  explanation  of  the  foregoing  tabulation  of  increases  a.nd  decreases  by 
sources  of  funds,  the  .Rarm  Credit  Administration  makes  its  facilities  avail¬ 
able  to  and  renders  services  for  various  agencies  pursuant  to  autlioritj^  of 
law  and  is  reim.bursed  for  the  cost  of  such  facilities  cand  services  by  the 
institutions  or  agencies  for  which  the  services  are  performed  or  collects 
fees  therefor  purs'ioant  to  statutory  authority.  The  budget  estimate,  there¬ 
fore,  reflects  estimates  of  the  amount  of  funds  which  will  be  available  to 
the  Administration  from  sources  other  than  by  appropriation  from  the  Rederal 
Treasury,  There  is  set  forth  below  a  statement  siiowing  by  so'inrces  of  fronds 
the  total  amomts  contained  in  the  Budget  proposed  for  the  fiscal  year  1944. 
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Sources  of  funds,  1944; 

1.  To  be  appropriated  fron  the  general  f'onds  of  the  Treastixy  ... 

2.  To  be  reappropriated,  iron  funds  previously  appropriated  for 
the  making  and  collecting  of  crop  louis  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
January  29,  1937,  for  administrative  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  nailing  and  collecting  of  crop,  feed  and  drought  loans  in  1944 

3.  To  be  obtained  fron  the  T’edera.l  rarn  Mortgage  Corporation  for 

services  and  f anilities  made  .avahlalole  by  the  rcarn  Credit 
Administration . . . 

4.  To  be  obtained  from  assessments  for  the  cost  of  supervision 
of  banks  for  cooperatives  (including  reimbursement  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  fron  the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives).  ....... 

5.  To  be  obtained,  fron  assessments  for  the  cost  of  supervision 

of  Pederal  land  banks  ...' . . 

6.  To  be  obtained  from  the  Reconstnmtion  Bimnce  Corporation 
for  supervision  of  regional  agricultmal  credit  corporations. 
These  corporcotions  were  chartered,  by  the  Reconstruction  Rinance 
Corporation  and  were  transferred  to  the  Barn  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  by  Executive  Order  on  Ma,y  27,  1933.  Under  existing  lav/  the 
Reconstruction  Einance  Corporation  is  reqiiired  to  pay  the  cost 

of  their  supervision . 

7.  To  be  obtained  fron  assessments  for  the  cost  of  supervision 

of  federal  intermediate  credit  ba:fks  . . 

8.  To  be  obtaaried  from  assessments  for  the  cost  of  super^/ision 

of  production  credit  corporations  . 

9.  To  be  obteuned  fron  assessments  for  examina-tions  of  banfks  for 

cooperatives,  production  credAt  corporations,  and  prodoiction 
credit  associations  . . - . . 

10.  To  be  obtcained  fron  assessments  for  examinations  of  federal 
and.  joint  stock  la,nd  banks  and  federal  intermediate  Cred.it  banks 

Tota.1  available  to  farm  Credit  Administration  . . 


$689,259 

3,838,561 

805, 863 

308,716 

686,794 

63,897 

223, 512 

280,441 

268,500 

386,865 


7, 852, '108 
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CHiliT&ES  117  luilTGUAGE 


Tlie  estimate  includes  proposed  cloanges  in  language  of  tliis  item  o,s  follov/s 
(new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  witli  'bro-ckets): 

1»  Salaries  and  e^qjenses,  Earn  Credit  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture:  "*  *  *;  la!-"  books,  books  of  reference,  and  not  to  exceed 
[$1,000]  $750  for  periodicals  [,]  and  nev/spapers  [,  and  maps]; 

The  proposed  language  will  change  the  limitation  of  $1,000  for  perlodicoAs, 
newspa,pers,  and  mans  to  $750  for  periodicals  and  newspapers.  The  word  "naps" 
is  being  deleted.  Only  nonina.l  amounts  h,a,ve  been  spent  for  maps  and  the  iri- 
clusion  of  the  unrelated  item  of  maps  in  the  category  of  periodicals  and 
newspapers  is  umecessary  a,nd  undesirable. 

2.  *  *  *  purchase,  [exchange,]  naintemnce,  repa,ir  and  operation  of 

notor-propelled  passenger- carrying  vehicles  [and  motortgucics  •  to  be 
irsed  only  for  official  ppuposes]  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else¬ 
where; 

The  first  deletion  is  recommended  since  provision  for  exchange  of  automobiles  •’ 
is  being  made  in  the  1944  Dudget  mider  the  Independent  Offices  section,  for 
the  Government  as  a  whole.  The  second  deletion  is  recommended  since  specific  ■■ 
authority  for  purchase,  maintenance,  repair  and  operation  of  miotortrucks  -ia*. 
not  required,  and  such  truclvs  may  be  used  only  for  officioJ  puu'ooses. 


3^  *  *  *.  [tjrpewiter s,  adding  machines,  and  other  labor-saving 

devices,  including  their  repair  a,nd  exchanige;  ]  garage  rental  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  [and  elsev/here]; 

These  deletions  a.re  recomm.ended  since  specific  authority  for  the  purchase, 
repcair  and  exchange  of  tjapeOT iters,  adding  ma-chines,  and  other  labor-saving 
devices  is  not'  required,  nor  is  specific  authority  required  for  rent  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

4.  *  *  *.  paym.e:at  of  a.ctual  transportation  and'  oth'er'  necessary  expenses 

and  not  to  exceed  $i0  jjer  diem  in  lieu  of  stibsistence  [and  other  ex¬ 
penses]  of  persons  serving,  while  a,way  from  their  homes,  v/ithout  other 
compensation  from  the  United  States,  in  am  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Earm  Credit  Administrcution. 

The  shift  of  the  position  of  words,  as  indicated  a.bove,  is  proposed  in  the 
Budget  in  order  to  m.alce  this  provision  consistent  in  wording  vrith  sixiilar 
provisions  in  other  bills.  Dor  eiouTples,  see  1944  Budget,  page  ^44, 

'^UationaA  Defense  Activities,  Biueau  of  the  Budget,"  and  page  45,  "Salaries 
amd  e:q?enses,  UaAional  Resources  Planning  Boamd.  " 


■'i 
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5.  ♦  *  exanina,tion ■  of  corporo.tions,  oariks,  a-ssociations,  [credit 

unions,]  "nd.  institutions  operated,  supervised,  or  regulated  t)y 
the  yarn  Credit  Administration:  Provided,  That  the  reguirenent  (l2 
U»S.C.  952)  that  Pedera.l  laud  har-ks  .and  .joint  stock  laud  h?.nks  sliall 

he  examined  at  lea.st  twice  ea.ch  ye-ar  is  herehy  nodiiied  so  that  such 

examinations  need  he  ma,d.e  only  once  each  year:  Provided  further. 

The  responsibility  for  the  examination  of  credit  unions  v;as,  pursuanit  to 
Executive  Ord.er  ITo.  9148,  effective  i-laj’’  18,  1942,  transferred  to  the  Pederal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  for  that  reanon  reference  to  credit  unions 
is  deleted.  The  new  language  provides  tha,t  examination  of  Pederal  and.  joint 
stock  land  han2<s  need  he  made  only  once  each  yean  instead  of  a,t  least 
twice  each  yean  a,s  is  required  a,.t  the  present  tine*  All  of  the  other  hariks 
or  corporaiions  under  the  supervision  of  the  Earn  Credit  Administration  are 
required  to  he  exurined  htit  once  each  j^’ean,  and  it  is  helieved..  that  an  animal 
exanina,tion  of  the  Pederal  and  joint  stock  land  hanks  is  a.ll  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  manpower  problem  also  .makes  it  desirable  and  necessar;/  to  eli.m- 
inate  non-essential  tasks  and  this  v/ill  assist  in  that  connection. 

6.  *  *  th'.  Aduuinistration  shall  estimate  -the  cost  to  the  Earn 

Credit  Administra.tion  of  [supervising  the]  the  administrative  suioervi- 
sion  of  the  Pedera.l  landu  hanfcs,  the  hauks  for  cooToeratives,  the  Pederal 
intermeduate  credit  [hanks]  hanks,  and.  the  prodiuction  credit  corpora¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  yean  [1943]  1944  and  sliall  apportion' the  anount 

so  determined,  among  such  hanks  and  corporations  on  such  equitable 
basis  as  said.  Administration  shall  d.et ermine,  *  *  * 

This  change  in  language  v.ull  place  the  Pederal  land  hanks  and  the  hanks  for 
cooperatives  on  the  same  basis  an  nov;  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  production 
credit  corporations  and.  the  PederaA  intermediate  cred.it  hanfks  in  that  the 
four  permanent  farm  credit  institutions  ■'.'HI  in  1944  a,ll  he' assessed,  for 
their  ratatle  share  of  the  a.dministrative  expenses  of  the  Pa.rm.  Credit 
Administration. 

7.  *  *  *  (2)  the  amount  \fhich  fairly  and  equitably  should:  he  allocated 
to  each  Pederat  land,  hank,  haml:  for  cooueratives,  PederaA  intermediate 

■credit  [hank]  hank,  and  [ss-c^'-]  production  credit  corporation  as  the 
cost  during  the  fiscal  year  [1945]  1944  of  [supervisory  services]  their 
a.dministrative  suuer~.u  sion,  *  *  * 

This  change  in  lang''aage  is  related,  to  that  discussed  in  Do.  6  afoove  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  making  a,  settlement  at  the  end.  of  the  fiscal  year  vdth  the  Pederal 
laXidL  hanks  and  hanlcs  for  cooperatives  for  the  amounts  assessed  agatnst  them 
in  advance  for  a.dministrati''.’'e  e.xoens-es  in  the  sarae  manner  a.-s  nov;'  obtains  in 
the  cane  of  the  Pedera.l  intermediate  credit  haniks  and  production  credit  cor¬ 
porations. 


8.  [:  Provided  ftirther,  Tho.t  officers  and  er::^loyees  v;h.o  imder  proper 
authorization  use  priva.tely  o^-med  a-utoinohiles  in  the  performance  of 
official  travel  within  the  corporate  limits  of  their  official  stations 
for  the  purpose  of  examining,  sn-pervising,  or  servicing  federal  credit 
unions  v;ithin  said  corporate  limits  may  he  reimbursed  for  such  travel 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  3  cents  per  mile.] 

The  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  PederaJ  Credit  Union  Act  was 
transferred  to  the  Pederal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora.tion  on  fey  16,  1942, 
Executive  Order  9148,  and  this  deleted  proviso,  v;hich  pertains  to  the  Federal 
credit  unions  onl;/,  need  no  longer  be  a  pa^rt  of  the  appropriation  language  of 
the  Pamm  Credit  Administration. 

9.  Other  minor  deletions,  having  no  effect  on  the  a,uthority,  responsi¬ 
bility,  or  functions  of  the  Pa-rm  Credit  Administra-tion,  laave  bew  made 
to  change  the  fisca.l  yearns  involved,  etc. 
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Q-eneraA  Statement;  The  Parm  Credit  Administration  supervises,  coordinates, 
a-nd  r.dministers  a  national  program  of  agriculture,!  credit  pursvant  to  Executive 
Order  llo.  6084,  dated  March  27,  1933,  p,nd  the  various  acts  referred  to  in  the 
follovang  brief  description  of  the  functions  of  the  respective  institutions, 
funds,  or  activities: 


1.  The  Pederal  lamd  banks  and  navtional  fa,rm  loan  associations  were  estafo- 
lished  pursuant  to  the  previsions  of  the  Pedera,!  Pa,rm  Loan  Act,  approved  July 
17,  1916-  (39  Stat.  360).  Phe  twelve  Pederal  land  banks,  established  in 
1917,  nnder  this  aixthority  and  in  conjunction  with  nationail  f:arm  loan  associa¬ 
tions,  provide  fanners  v/ith  long-term  credit  for  financing  the  purchase  of 
land,  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  eq;’.ripment ,  the. 
liquidation  of  indebtedness  incurred  for  a,gricialtural  purposes  (or  incurred 
prior  to  January  1,  1937),  and  for  other  agricultural  purposes. 

2.  The  Pedera,!  intermediate  credit  banks  v/ere  esta-blished  pursnant  to  the  ^ 
provisions  of  the  Agri cultura,!  Credits  Act  of  1923,  approved  ferch  4,  .1923 
(42  Stat.  1454).  The  tv/elve  interraedicat e  credit  banks,  established  in  1923, 
ai’e  agricultural  banics  of  discount  and.  are  not  authorized,  to  make  loans  to 
individiials.  The  loans  and  discounts  mad.e  by  the  banks  must  be  for  agricul- 
tu.ral  purposes  and  iiave  a  maturity  at  the  time  they  are  ma.de  or  discounted. 

by  the  banks  of  not  more  than  three  j’^eans. 

3.  The  production  credit  co  moral  ions  and  associations  v;ere  established 
piirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Parm  Cred-it  Act  of  1933,  approved.  June  16, 
1933  (48  Sta„t.  257).  The  twelve  prod.u.ction  credit  corpora.tions,  organized 
in  1933,  were  established  to  organize,  to  assist  in  capitahizing,  and  to 
supervise  the  operations  of  the  prod.uction  credit  a.ssocialions.  The  asso¬ 
ciations  are  composed  of  farmer-borrowers  organized  to  meet  the  production 
credit  need-s  of  local  agrictiltural  coimnunities  by  making  loans  and.  discount¬ 
ing  them  with  the  Pederah  intermediate  cred.it  banks. 


! 


4,  The  "banks  for  cooperatives  were  established  p-.irsuant  to  the  -ororisions 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  approved  June  16,  1933  (48  Sta,t.  257), 

These  hanks  extend  credit  to  coopera-tive  associations  of  farmers  enga.ged  in 

(1)  processing,  preparing  for  ma-rket,  handling  or  marketing  farm  products; 

(2)  purcliasing,  testing,  gradnng,  processing,  distributing,  or  fiuniishing 
farm  supplies;  or  (3)  furnishing  farm  business  services.  In  addition  to  the 
tvrelve  district  banlos  for  cooperatives,  there  is  a  Central  3ar_lo  for 
Cooperatives  which  makes  loans  to  fa.rmers’  cooperative  associations  of 
nationavl  or  broa,d  regional  scope.  The  division  of  lending  anthorit^,^  between 
the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  and  the  district  banks  for  cooperatives  is 
prescribed  by- the  Covernor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in  such  manner 
as  best  prevents  duplication  of  effort  and  secures  greatest  efficiency--  in 
extending  benefits  to  borro^i^ers, 

5,  The  emergenc?/  cron  anid  feed  loan  activities  have  been  ambninistered  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  J-one  29,  1937  (50  Stat,  5),  and 
February  4,  1938  (52  Stat,  26),  a,nd  va  rious  prior  acts.  As  a  paut  of  its 
emergency  aid  to  agricvOLt-ore,  Congress  has  made  available  funds  for  emer¬ 
gency  loans  to  farmers  for  crop  prodiiction,  the  p'c.rchase  of  feed  for  live¬ 
stock,  and  for  simila/r  p-'-’rposes.  Prior  to  1932,  such  loans  were  restricted 
to  flood,  drought,  or  storm- stricken  areas,  but  in  recent  y-'ears,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  1934  drought  relief  appropriation,  there  has  been  no  linitakion 
as  to  area, 

6,  The  regional  agricult-orgd  credit  comorations  v^ere  established  pursuant 

to  the  provisions  of  the  Smergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  1932, 
approved  July  21,  1932  (47  Stat.'  713).  These  corporations  were  organized  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporakion  in  accorda:ice  with  section  201(e)  of 
that  Act.  The  corporations  v/ere  placed  in  voluntary  liquidation  in  1934, 
following  the  establishment  of  the  production  credit  system.  It  is  possible, 
however,  thnt  it  may  become  necessary  to  restore  these  corporations  to  an 
active  opern.ting  basis,  in  order  to  m.eet  credit  needs  in  certain  agric^al- 
tural  operations,  which  otherwise  could  not  be  filled,  a'.d  vnich  opera¬ 

tions  will  be  required  to'  meet  the  increased  need  for  food,  feed,  and  fiber. 

7,  Joint  stock  laud  banks  were  organized  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federad  Farm  Loan  Act,  approved  Judy  17,  1916  (39  Stat.  360).  Joint  stock 
land  baifcs  are  privately  ca,pitalized  institutions  a,nd  are  managed  by  officers 
who  are  chosen  by  boards  of  directors  elected  by  stockholders.  They  are 
subject  to  the  generad  supervision  of,  and  a.re  examined  by,  the  Farm  Credit 
Adm inis'tration.  The  Energency/  Fa.rm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933,  approved  Ifey  12, 

1933  (48  Stak,  46),  provided  that  after  that  date  no  joint  stock  l.and  baric 
should  issue  nev;  tax-exempt  bonds  or  make  any/-  f.arm  loaus  except  as  might  be 
necessary/  and  incidental  to  the  refiiaancir.g  of  existing  loans  or  bond  issues 
or  to  the  sale  of  rea.l  estate.  On  Jauae  30,  1942,  27  joint  stock  land  banks, 
excl'uding  4  in  receivership,  were  still  in  process  of  liquidakion.  The 
S:.-iergaicy  Fa.rm  Mortgage  Act  also  established  a.  fund  to  be  administered  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administrakion  to  assist  the  banks  in  their  liquidation. 

The  f-und  has  nov;  laused. 
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8.  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  approved  June  15,  1929  (46  Stat.  ll) , 

a-uthorized  the  establishment  of  a  revolving  fund  of  $500,000,000  for  use  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  maJking  Ioanns  to  coopera.tive  associations  acid  to 
stabilization  corpora.tions.  The  purpose  of  the  fund,  as  expressed  in  the 
Act,  v;as  to  protect,  control,  rand  stabilize  the  currents  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  and  their  food 
products.  The  supervision  3,nd  administra.tion  of  the  fund  were  transferred  to 
the  Fa.rn  Credit  Acbninistration  by  Executive  Order  Ho.  6084,  dated  March  27, 
1933.  With  the  organization  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives  in  1933,  the  fund 
was  placed  in  liquidation. 

9.  Pursuant  to  the  -provisions  of  the  Cooperative  I%rketing  Act  of  1926 

(44  Stat.  802),  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  renders  services  to  association 
of  producers  of  agriculture,!  products  and  federations  and  subsidiaries  thereof 
engaged  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  agricultural  products  including 
processing,  warehousing,  manufacturing,  storage,  and  the  cooperative  purclias- 
ing  of  farm  supplies,  credit,  financing,  insurance,  and  other  cooperative 
activities. 

(Hote:  A  budget  statement  pertaining  to  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Cor~porc?t ion  is  covered  in  a  separate  submission). 

This  apuropriation  provides  for  the  general  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  in  discliarging  its  responsibilites  for  supervision, 
coordination,  and  examination  of  the  banlcs  .and  corporaAions  named  above,  the 
making  a.nd  collecting  of  emergency  crop,  feed,  and  seed  loans,  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Revolving  Fund,  and  the  extension  of  ser¬ 
vices  to  cooperative  a-ssociations  of  agricultural  producers.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  crop  loan  program  v/hich  is  administered  by  employees  of  the 
Fa„rm  Credit  Administration,  the  present  agricultioral  lending  program  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  carried  forv/ardt  through 
corporations  operating  in  the  tv^elve  famm  credit  districts  into  which  the 
Continental  United.  States  is  divid..edL. 

Current  Program;  The  program  being  followed  at  this  tim.e  by  the  per^aviient 
units  comprising  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  dtrected  to  the  fullest 
extent  to  the  finaancing  and  the  achieving  of  the  prodiiction  goaAs  of 
agriculture  'for  food..s  and  fiber,  and.  to  the  most  effective  ser\’’icing  of 
outstanding  loans.  Diligent  effort  is  being  exerted  to  assure  that  crediit 
needLS  of  agriculture  are  being  net  promptly.  Recognizing  that  farm  in¬ 
come  lias  risen  substantially,  every  effort  is  being,  made  to  follov/  sound 
collection  policies  aiml  to  reduce  faimers'  indebtedness  out  of  their  in¬ 
creased  income.  Fammers  are  being  iirged  to  provide  reserves  for  them¬ 
selves  out  of  their  increased,  income  tlirough  a.dvance  payments  on  their 
loans  and.  through  the  purchase  of  War  Sa„vings  BondLS.  All  FederaA  land^ 
banks  and  urodnetion  credit  corporations  liave  qualified  as  agents  of  tne 
Treasury  Department  for  the  selling  of  War  Savings  Bonds  to  farmers,  and 
through  their  associations,  namely,  national  f.arm  loai  associations  and 
prodniction  credit  associations,  are  nov;  engaged  in  the  selling  of  War 
Savings  Bond.s  to  borrowers.  They  are  also  encouraging  borrowers  to  make 
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provision  for  the  payment  ..of -  income  -taxes  whinh  man^^  farmers  xirill  he  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  first  timie  in  1943. 

The  war  has  brought  manpov-rer  problems  to  the  farm  credit  units,  hut  despite 
the  loss  in  personnel  every  effort  is  being  made  to  render  better  aj.id  more 
economical  credit-  service  to  agrrcultuxe  through  decentralizing  the  opera¬ 
tions  of-  the  units  to  contact  points  throughout  the  co'ontry,  more  readily 
available  to  the  farmer's,  and  to  elimiriate  to  the  extent  possible  proce¬ 
dures  and  methods  v/hicli  can  be  dispensed  with  in  wartime.  All  this  re¬ 
quires,  -of  course,  a  constant  review  of  procedures  and  methods  and.  a  con¬ 
tinuous  study  of-  organization  in  order  that'  the  faiTn  credit  units  may  con¬ 
tinue  to-  render  the  maximum  servicing  Vi'th  reduced  personnel  and.  at  a 
minimum  cost-.  The  Central  Office  of  the' Parm'  Credit  Administration  in 
Kansas  City  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  f^JLrnish  leadership  and.  to  assist 
the  units  in  accomplishing  the  objective's  amid  in  vrorkihg  out  plans  and 
methods  for  making  effective  a  service'  for  the  wa-rtim.e  credit  program 
for  agriculture.  . 

Selected.  Data  on  Oneradions  of  Aarricultiiral' Lending  Programs;  There  follow 
schedules  which  reflect  tfie  amount  of  loans 'made  during;  the  last  three  years, 
the  aiaount '  of  loans  outst^ld.ing  a,s  of  the- end’ of  each  such  year,,  the  gross 
assets  at  the  end.  of  each' such  year,  aznd' selected  comparative  dnta  for.  ea,ch 
of  the  programs  administered  or  sirp er vised' by '  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
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TalDle  1  -  Amount  of  loans  made,  l3y  fiscal  yecurs,  1940  through  1942 


Institution 

1940 

1941 

1942 

Parm  mortgage  loans: 

Federal  land  hanks  . 

$55,820,107 

$69,606,525 

$62,004,817 

Land  Bank  Commissioner  . 

30,251,371 

40,208,440 

34,956,322 

Joint  stock  land  hanks  . 

208,322 

52,954 

78,881 

Total  . 

86,279,800 

109,867,919 

97.040,030 

Short-term  credit: 

Production  credit  associations 

a/  V  . 

328,731,247 

383,864,580 

« 

461,147,273 

Emergency  crop  loans  . 

18,725,075 

18,429,054 

20  ,  348,645 

Orchard  reliahilitation  loans  .... 

—  — 

—  — 

10,605 

Regional  agricultural  credit  cor¬ 
porations  a/  . 

4,901,892 

4,220,382 

6,  360, 358 

h 'Federal  int  erm.ediate  credit 

ha,nks  (excluding  loans  to  co¬ 
operatives)  a,/  . 

467,278,683 

567,427.645 

696.769,661 

Total  . . . . 

819,636,897 

973,941,661 

1,184,636,545 

Loronis  to  cooperatives: 

Federal  intermediate  credit 

haiiks  a/  . . 

4,642,593 

4,697,958 

7,652,983 

Baiiks  for  cooperatives . 

90,117,446 

130,900,052 

200,943,418 

Agricultural  I'larketijig  Act 

revolving  fund  dJ  . 

658,800 

3,279,420 

« 

5,848,100 

Total  . 

95,418.839 

138,877,430 

211. 444,  sM 

Gr.and  total  . . 

1,001,335,536 

1,222,687,010 

1,495,121,063 

a/  Includes  renewals. 

h/  Includes  data  for  associations  which  lia,ve  'been  placed  in  liquidation. 
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rAEI4  GHE3IT  ADMIITISTHATION 

Table  2  -  Amoiont  of  loe-n's  outstanding  as  of  June  30  for  specified  jT'ears 


Institution 


1940 


1941 


1942 


Ea-rn  nortgaga  ' lounsA  ■  ■ 
Eederal  land  banks  . . . . 
La,n  d  !Ba;ik ' .  C  o  mm  i  s  s  io  n  er- 
Joint  stock  land  banks 


$1,880,408,005 
608,  850,-213 
55,060,439 


$1,817,937,645 

- 630,T1S,'513 

43,630,085 


$1,705,805,529 
■  ■  '567,745,303 
27,365,970 


Total 


2,604,318, 657 


2,491,686,238 


2,300,916,802 


fikort-tern  credit;  .  ' 

\  Production  credit  associa- 

^  tions  a/  . . . . . 

Energency  crop'  loans  . ^ 

Drought  relief  -  loans . . 

Orchard  rehabilitnt  ion  loans  ...... 

Regional  agricultural  credit  cor¬ 
porations  ^ * 

Federal  internediate  credit  banics 
(excluding  loans- to  cooperatives) 


200,415,302 

129,547,685 

51,670,712 


221,418,627 

129,800,222 

49,685,621 


7, 767; 654 
235,441,253 


■  6,657,881 
265,701,076 


247,895,491 

.130,398,551 

46,655,030 

10,605 

4,248,546 

307,033,553 


Total 


625,842,606 


674,264,427 


736,241,776 


Loans  to  cooperatives:  ■ 

Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks 

Banks  for  cooperatives . . 

Agricultural  Marketing  -Act  re-^ 
volving  fund  . . , 


897,190 

62,176,819 


'•  '689,061 
73,746.996g 


1,054,005 

101,225,869 


18,199,684 


15.643;543t-  12,628,301 


To.tal 


Subtotal  . . g. 

Joint  stock  land  bank  liquidation 
fund . . . . . . 


81,273,693 


■  ■  90,079,6004  '  114.908,175 


3,311,434,956 

4,-136 


3,256,030,265:  3,152,066,753 
2,883; 


I- Grand  total 


3,311,439,392 


3,256,033,148;  3,152,066,753 


a/  Includes  data  for  associa,tions  v/hich  have  been  placed  in  liquidation. 
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PAEl'4  CREDIT  ADMIITISTMTIOIT 

Talle  3  -  G-ross  assets  as  of  Jiine  30  for  specified  years 


Institution 

1940 

1941 

1942 

Parr,  nortgage  credit; 

Pederal  land  banks . . 

$2,363,924,919 

$2,283,232,240 

$2,235,246,218 

Pedcral'Parn  Mortgage  Corpora- 

tion  . . 

1,558M15,400 

■  1,509,472.342 

1,407,758.484 

Total  . . : . 

3,922,34-0,319 

3.792,704.582 

3.643,004,702 

Short- tern  credit; 

Production' credit  corporations  . 

122,562,978 

110,901,691 

126,620,12^^ 

Production ■ credit  associations  . 

301,980,355 

314,533,-462 

368,590,9951 

Energencj^  Crop  and' drought  re- 

lief  loans  . . . . 

209,9-46,292 

202,057,500 

196,934,345 

Orchard  rehabilitation  loaiis  ... 

-  - 

-  - 

10,605 

Pederal  internediate  credit 

banks  . . . 

333,721,663 

322,113,915 

389,900,731 

■Ranks  for  cooueratives  . . 

177,036,598 

128,196,142 

194,110.964 

Total  . . . 

1,077,802,710 

1.276.167,764 

Institutions ‘ in  process  of  liqui- 

.... 

dntion; 

Regional  agricultural  credit 

'corporations  ............... 

22,. '228, 281 

22,498,898 

22,808,151 

Agricultural 'Marketing  Act 

revolving  fund  a/  . . 

251, '653, 199 

262,493,284 

261,491,258 

Joint  stock  land'banks  ....... 

149,574,347 

'115,266,407 

82.637.09")! 

Total  . . . 

433.455.827 

400.258,589 

.  ^ 

'366.936.506 

Joint  stock  land 'ba:ik  liqijiihation 

fund . . .' . 

4, 460 

2,899 

^  — 

Grand  total . . . 

$5,501,048,492 

$5,270,758,780 

$5,286,108,972 

a/  Incliades  . loans  to  stabilization  corporations. 


'i 

s' 
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FEDEBAL  L^IHe'  eaMS  , 

Table  4.  Selected  conpai-ative  data 


Item 

June  30,  1940 

Jxme  30,  1941 

J\uie  30,  1942 

G-ross  assets  . . . 

$2, 363, 924 ‘919 

$2,283:232,240 

$2,235,246,218 

Loans  outstanding: 

Uurob  er  . . . 

616,308 

608,145 

533,601 

iLmount  . . . . 

1,880,408,005 

1,817,937,635 

1,705,805,529 

Loans  closed  during  year  ended; 

EumL er  . . . . . 

14,735 

"  ■  18,155 

15,786 

Amount  . . . 

55,820,107 

69,606,525 

62,004,817 

Repayments  of  loans  during  year 
ended  «... . . . . . 

95,007,779 

107,197,514 

151,947,294 

Loans  delinquent: 

ITuniLer  . . 

142,152 

■'121,538 

81,226 

Amount  . . 

476,618,396 

402, 624, 239 

262,392,800 

Percent  of  loans  delinquent: 

Numb) er  . . . . . 

23.1 

20.0 

13.9 

Amount  . . . . 

25.3 

22.1 

15.4 

Real  estate  and  sheriffs'  certifi¬ 
cates  acquired  during  the  year 
ended: 

Uumh  er  . . . 

7,871 

5,515 

4, 245 

Investment  . . . 

33,796,765 

22,710,883 

17,161,630 

Real  estate  and  sheriffs*  certifi¬ 
cates  disposed  of  during  the 
year  ended: 

Eumh  er ; 

Whole  . . . 

10,844 

9,642 

12,084 

Part . . . 

1,002 

821 

896 

Investment  . . 

43,858,054 

42,279,522 

57,860,640 

Real  estate  and  sheriffs*  certifi¬ 
cates  on  hand; 

Eumh er  . . . 

23,136 

18,799 

10,846 

Investment . . . 

117,338,519 

97,277,300 

54,811,686 

Bonds  out  standing . .  . . . 

1,735,985,940 

1,714,169,140 

1,674,556,540 

Capital  stock  and  surplus  paid  in 
Unit  ed  Stat  es  Government  . . .  ^ • 

312,772,745 

213, 483, 311 

213,  233,203 

Capital  stock  owned  hy  horrowers  . 

111,047,425 

:  109,487,013 

» 

105,289,770 

■  12k  - 

ESDERAL'  II'JTEm^IESIATEimEDIT  SAIRAS 

Table'  5.  ■./  Selectied  .bojnpaxatiVe  [data 

] 

d  ■ "  .  .  jitem'  ■"  " 

June  iSO,  1940 

June  30,  1941 

. .  '  n 

dune  30 ;  I$42  ■ 

A 

G'!t*OSS  3'S30'bs  ••«••••*■••••••••••••♦ 

$333',  721,  663 

$322,113,915 

$389 , 900, 731 
^  \ 

508,087,558 

Loans  a,nd  discoinits  outstanding 

2o7’,338,443 

267,390,138 

Loans  and  discounts  iiade  during'^  • 

^  > 

year  ended  ‘ . . .  .1 . . . . . . . » 

471^921, ‘276 

210,  300, ‘000 

•  ■■•572, -125, '603 

'23^r,  365,000 

•  •  ■■.704,422,644'^ 

■  299,470,000 

i 

Deb  entur es  odt  standing . 

D eb  en tur e s  i s  su ed  during  year  i,... 

293,950,000 

■  •  -352, 015, .000 

•,413,025,000 

Eranchi  se  tax  rpai  d . ' . . . 

■.685,0'50 

547,934 

315,1^ 

Capital  stock. and  surplur  ovnied 

■ 

,  by  U,  S.  Government  . ; . 

100,000,000 

60,000,000 

■  60,000,000 

PRODUCTlOiT;  CREDIT  CORPORATIORS  ARD.  A3SOCIATIORS 
Table.  6.  Selected;  c.o,^aratiTe.  . 


:  1 1  em  : 

Juie  '30,  •  1940 

June  30, 1941 

J-une  30,  1942 

Production  Credi'b  Corporations: 

.....  ^ 

Gross  assets  . ..'.u.' 

$12,‘3,562,978 

$110,901,691 

$126,620,124 

;  k 

Production  Credit  Associa.ticns; 

Gross  cO.ssets  . . . 

301,980, 3'55 

314,533,-i62 

m 

368,590,995 

Dumber  of  associations  . 

537 

538 

■a/  537 

Borrower  membership . . . 

;  '259,589 

257,807 

'  '  ■  ..  273,284 

Loans  ’made, diiring  year  e'xided- , . . . 

32$, 598, 651 

■  ■'333,864,^580 

451,147,273 

■  Loans-  out  standing  . . 1 . . 

200,415,302 

■  '‘221; 418, 627 

•  247,895,491 

Stock  ovmed'by  borrowers 

( Class  B)  . . . 

16,662,492 

18,321,512 

21,217,912 

Stock  owned  by  production,  credit 

corpora,ti6ns  .(and  others) 

>  (Class  A.)  . . 

77,'i30,032 

■  '  ■  64-;-545,062 

■b/  84,945,714 

sj  Inclticles  .  530  active  associ'ationi;  and  ,7  _ass6ciati'aiis  "'lil-  liquidation. 
Of  this  aSiount  $877, 838’ is  ov/ned  by  individuals.  . 
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BAMS  BOR  COOPBRATIYES  : 
Table  7.  Selected  comparative  data 


Item 

Jime  3Q,  19.40 

June  30,  1941 

June  30,  1942 

:  Gross  assets . . . . 

$177,036,598 

$128,196,142 

$194,110,964 

1  Uumber  of: borrowing  cooueratives  .....•• 

1,690 

1,738 

1,735 

Loo.ns  and,  advances  made  during  year  ’ 

ended  .  ‘. . . 

90,117,447 

•  - 130,900,052 

200,943,418 

1  Loans  outstanding  . . ^ . . 

62,176,819 

•  73-,  746, 996 

-  101,225,869 

jiTotes  purchased  from  cpopera,tives  under  . 

COG  contracts,  to  purchase  during  year 

-  -  ■  *  - 

i  ended  . . . . ‘... 

2,720,593 

•  27,  518,  398. 

.  .  .  47,228,569 

j  llotes  purchased  from  cooperatives  under 

r  -  . 

j  CCC  contracts  to  purchase  outstanding. 

1,156,610 

■  2,726,235 

.  ,  .  -11,897,878 

^Capital  Stock  or  guaranty  fund  ovmed  by 

*^^borrowers . . . 

Capital  stock  owned  by  U,  S. 

3,384,300 

3,790,100 

4,933,300 

Government . . . 

149,000,000 

89,000,000 

144,000,000 

HiSRGMCY  CROP,  PEZD,  AM  SEED  LOAITS 
Table  8.  Selected  comparative  data 


Loans  .-made 

Principal  collected 

..Balance  outstanding 
June  SO,  A942 

; 

ITumber  ilmouht 

.'Amount  •  ■  - 

-Percent- 

■  -llumb  er 

Amount 

Emergency  .-crop, 
feed,  and  seed 

* 

loans:- 

•  '  •  1918  -  -loiG ; 

» 

* 

15,973:  $4,200,383 

'.■■•$3,148,433 

74.9 

3,884 

$1,052,450 

1921  -'1931. 

■  557,993:  70,835,686 

53,302,318 

•  ■75.2 

(17,533,368 

1932  -  .1933 

1,141, 217: 121 , 580 , 443 

90,990,103 

■ -74.8 

(30,590,3-10 

1934  . . 

445,188:  37,891,586 

24, 575, 420 

64.9 

0-3,316,166 

1935  . . . 

424,441:  57,419,914 

31, 942; 010 

• • - 55;6 

975,-6I6 

(25, -477, 904 

1936  ....... 

188,944:  16,629,190 

13,187,530 

79.3 

(  3,441,660 

1937  . . 

252,894:  32,503,280 

21,957,860' 

■  67-.  6 

(10,545,420 

1938  .:. . 

174,557:  19,647,535 

15,725,930 

80.0 

39,595 

3,921,605 

1939 

139,452:  15,079,509 

13, 724, 544 

91.0 

19,956 

1,354,965 

1940  . . 

160,789:  19,516,630 

17,254,084 

88 . 

30,306 

2,262,546 

1941 

146,7.-lb:  18,345,912 

14,843,867 

80.9 

38,914 

3,502,045 

1942  .' . 

131,057:  17,772,422 

372,340 

2,1 

129,351 

17.400,082 

Total  .... 

3,779, 245 : 431 ,422,990 

301,024,439 

69.8 

1,237,622 

130,398,551 

Drought  loans,  : 

1934  -  1935 

,•'300,614:  72,008,5^10 

25,353,510 

35.2 

204,338 

46,655,030 

Orchard  rehabil- 
itaj-tion'  lojm^, 

I9U2  ......... 

• 

•  ^ 

• 

13:'  10,605 

■  ' 

13 

10.605 

Grand  total  ... 

4.079 , 872: 503,442, 135 

326,377.949 

64.8 

1.441.973 

177.064.186 

a/  This  data  pre-o'ared  on  a  calendar  (crop)  year  basis  in  order  to  relate  collec-  _ 
tibns  to  loans  made.  Por  loa.n  receipts  and  disbursements  on  a  fiscal  year  oasis, 
see  green  sheet  tabulation. 
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RSGIOML  AGRiCTJLTUILiL  CREDIT  CORPORATIONS 
Table  9.  Progress  in  liquidation  of  outstanding  loans  since  April  30,  1934 


Balance 


Year 

outstanding 
at  beginning 
of  ueriod 

Amount 

Percent  of 
beginning 
balance 

out  steu  ding 
at  end  { 

of  period 

1934  (May  -  December) 

$1^,671,174 

$57,569,415 

39.8 

$87,101,759 

1935  . . . 

87,101,759 

43,701,573 

50.2 

43,400,186 

1936  . . . 

43,400,186 

18,112,426 

41.7 

25,287,760 

i937  . 

25,287,760 

9,695,942 

38.3 

15,591,813 

1938  . 

15,591,818 

4,510,521 

28.9 

11,081,297 

1939  . . 

11,081,297 

3,076,549 

27.8 

8,004,748 

^940  . 

8 „ 004, 748 

2,149,656 

26.9 

5,855,092 

1941  . 

5,855,092 

323,608 

5.5 

5,531,4^ 

1942  (Janur?.ry  -  June)  ... 

5,531,484 

1,288,938 

23.3 

4,248,5^ 

Net  reduction  during  period 


Balance 


JOINT  STOCK  lulNB  BANKS 


Table  10.  Selected  comparative  da,ta 
(Including  banks  in  receivership) 


1 1  em 

June  30,  1940 

June  30,  1941 

June  30,  1942 

Gro ss  asset . . . . 

$149,574,346 

$115,266,407 

$82,637,097 

Number  of  banks  . . 

41 

38 

31 

Loans  out  sta.nding; 

Numb  er  . . . . . 

16,071 

13, 241 

7,917  M 

Amount  . . . 

55,582,395 

43,630,085 

27,355,970  ^ 

Loans  delinquent  . . . . . 

11,982,414 

'  8,475,189 

3,918,008 

Percent  delinquent  . 

21.6 

19.4 

14.3 

Number  of  properties  held  . 

5,031 

i;,179 

2,828 

Real  estate,  sheriff's  certificates 
purchase  money  mortgages,  con¬ 
tracts,  and  real  estate  notes  re- 

ceivable  . . 

74,435,384 

59,4^19,261 

45,002,056 

Bonds  and  notes  payable . 

120,784,214 

91,897,020 

59,703,131 

■  ! 
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AGEICULTUHAL  R^STIl'TG  R170LVIHG  FOl'ID 
..Ta'bl;e  11'.  Progress  in  liiq_uidation 


Date 

Loans 

out  standing 

Balance  of 
assets  acquired 
in  liquidation 
of  loans 

May  26,  1933 . . . . . . 

■  $466,242,668 

— 

Decemh er  31,  19 33  . . .  •. . . ; . 

334,091,770 

$3,464,-226 

Deceraher  31,  1934  . . . . . 

146,910,639 

289,725 

December  31,  1935  . . . . 

■■  115,858,541 

606,355 

December  31,  1936  . . . . . •...» 

•121,761,863 

594, 465 

December  .31,  1937  . . . 4  . 

98,970,777 

9, 265',  868 

December,  31,  1938  . . ^ . 

91,183,004 

8,596,988 

December  31,  1939  . . . 

87,207,043 

8,073,060 

Deb  ember  31,  1940'  . . 

a/,16,461,370 

7,707,201 

December  31,"  1941 . . . . . 

16,914,'481 

6,287,406 

June  30,  1942  . . . . .  ■. 

12,628,301 

7,532,133 

a/  During  the  year  1G4G-,  loans  to  staoilization  coi-poratioiis  were  reported 
to  the  Comptroller  General 'Of  the  United  States. for  collection,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  been  rembved’Drom  loans  outstanding. 


(bj  imimsi  CROP  PROypiOH  illfp  HAHlpSTIlTG  LOAITS 


1943 


1944 


AvaJ-lf^ble  funds? 

fleappropriationg . .  $11,323,958  $3, 4-19, 635 

CollegHens  tg  Publie 

■  Wo .  6'?4)  . . . .  18.625.000  19,250,000 


Total  . 

30,148,958 

22,699,655 

Ob-1  igat  ions: 

Loans . . . . . .... 

Transfer  to:  Sa.laries  end.  ex¬ 
penses,  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  . . 

Salaries  and.  expens.as,  Office 
■  of  Solicitor  : . . . 

23,000,000 

3,603,075 

96,227 

23,000,000 

3,938,551 

Total  . . 

26.699.303 

26,938,561 

ITet  available  . .  . . .  ... 

3,449,655 

-4, 238,906 

Estimated  funds  available  for  re- 
appropriation  in  succeeding  year 

-3r449,55S 

-  -r663.367 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation  ... 

4,907.273’ 

The  Act  of  February  4,  1938  (52  Stat.  2S),  authorized  the  continued, making 
of  loans  under  the  Act  of  Jaiiuarj^  29,  1937  (50  Stoh.  5),  subject  to 
authorization  by  Congress  for  the  tise  of  all  collections  on  1937  and  subse¬ 
quent  years,'  loans,  including  unobligated  balances,  for  the  raalcing  of  loans 
during  each  fiscal  year.  When  the  amount  of  available  collections  and  un¬ 
obligated  balances  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  loan  program  it  is 
necessary  to  supplement  the  fund  by  direct  appropriation  for  the  .amount  of 
the  deficiency.  An  appropriation  of  $4,907,273  additiona.1  money  for  the 
fiscal  year  1944  is  recommended,  based  on  the  present  indication  that  the 
estimated  loarn,  collections,  and  administrative  expenses  for  the  fiscal 
years  1943  and^  1944  will  create  a  deficiency  of  $4,238,906  by  the  end  of  the 
latter  year.  Ifhile  the  estima,ted  dollan  volume  of  loans  during  the  fiscal 
years  1943  and  1944  is  somewhat  larger  than  it  has  been  during  the  fiscal 
year  1942,  the  increase  is  due  primarily  to  larger  loans  ra,ther  than  ‘to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  loans,  Avera.ge  individ''Jal  loans  approximated 
$139  during  the  last  six  months  of  1942  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
approximately  $118  during  the  same  period  in  the  preceding  year. 


*  Excludes  $92,727  transferred  to  and  estimated  for  under  "Salaries  and 
expenses.  Office  of  Solicitor"  for  1944. 
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■  -  ' :  M.-IiTOBK"  Ul^DSR-  'THI S ,  AEPS^P^TIOH 

General  statement;  Tlie  emergency ^crop  and.  feed' loan  activities  liave  been 
administered  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Jujae  29,  1937  (50  Stat. 
5),  and  February  4,  ,1938^^(52  Stat.  2S) ,  and  variop^  prior  acts.  As  a  part  of 
its  emergency  aid  to  agriculture,  Congress  "has.  made' available  funds  for 
emergency  loans  to  farmers  for  crop  production,  the  purchase  of  feed  for  live¬ 
stock,  and  for  similar  purposes.  Prior  to  1932,  such  loans  were  restricted  to 
flood,  drov-ght,  or  storm-stricken  a.reas,'^  but’ 'in 'recent  years,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  1934  drought  relief  appropriation,  there  has  been  no  limitahion  as 
to  area.. 

Current  program;  The  emergency  crop  c?nd  fe'ed  loan  ■program,  under  the  Act  of 
Jauuary  29,  1937  (50  Stat. 5),  makes  loans  to  farmers  who  are  una,ble  to  obtain 
credit  from  usual  coi'.imercia.l  or  Pam  Cred-it.. so.urces.  The  lending  program  is 
being  directed  to  a.id.  in  the  achievement  of  'the  production  goa.ls  of  agriculture 
for  food  aud  fiber  aud.  the  borrov;ers  a.re  'lurged  to  produce  sufficient  garden 
products  .for  the  subsistence  of  themselves  ajid  their.. families,  a.s  vrell  as 
fora,ge  for  the  maintenance  of  livestock  vmich  will  relieve  the  pressi;j:e  on 
transportation  facilities, ' a,nd.  for  the  subsistence  necessities  v/hich  might 
otherwise  be  purchased  in  local  markets. 

In  addition,  the  .current  loan  program  is  devoting  its ‘attention  to  collections 
on  outstanding  accouits.of  loa.ns  ma.de  in  1921 'and  subsequent  years.  Parm 
income  lias  been  such  that  collections  on  these  old  loans  have  been  exceedingly 
satisfactory.  Plov/ever,  as,  heretofore,  it  is  not  the  policy  to  force  collec¬ 
tions  when  to  do  so  vlll'  impose  hardL'ship  upon  the  borrowers. 

Por  a  tabulation  of  selected,  data'  on  the  opercations  under  this  program,  see 
Table  8. 

(q)  ORCHARP  PJEAEILITATIOIT  LOAPS 

The  Budget  schedule  reflects  the  obligations  incurred  and.  estima.ted  to  oe  in¬ 
curred  from  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  1.' Orchard  Rehab ilita.ti on  Loans'^, 
Xirhich  v/as  provided  in  the.  Third  Supplemental '  National' Bef  ense  Appropriation 
Act,  1942.  The  Second  Deficiency  Appropriali on  Act,  1942,  reappropria.ted  ■ 
$4-00,000  of  the  urigina.1  fund,  for  fiscal  yea.r  1943. 
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.immXk  I’ABM-.MQETGi.GE  COEPOMTIOU 

.  (a)  .SAJJffilES  ._ATTD  EXPENSES  . 

Appropriation  Act,-  1943  . .  $9,050,000 


Budget  estimate,  1944  .  7, 822,000 

Secrease  .  -1,228,000 


a/  To  "be  paid  from  funds  of  tlie  Fed.eral  Earn  Mortgage 

Corporation. 


lECRSASSS  OR  RSCRIilSSS 

The  proposed  decrease  of  51,228,000  in  funds  required  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Eederal  Farm  Mortgo.ge  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  1944 
represents  an  estimated  net  decrease  of  $1,072,514  in  the  expenses  of  the 
Federal  land.  hr.rJcs  for  1  a.ndAing  the  Coruoration' s  "business  and  a  decree-se  of 
$175,225  for  services  and  facilities  furnished  the  Corporation  "by  the  Fp.rn 
Credit  Administration.  -Offsetting  this  decrease  is  an  increase  of  $20,739  in 
the  estimated  expense  of  Inandlinp  "bond  transactions  erd  certcain  fisca,!  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Federa.l  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  "by  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  is  due  to  an  anticipp.ted  increase  in  services  in  connection  v/ith  the 
callii^g  in  1944  of  certain  issues  of  ho.nds  held  "by  the  public.  The  net  de¬ 
crease  of  $1,072,514  in  the  cost  of  services  to  b e  performed  by  the  Federal 
land  baifks  as  ag^it-s  of  the  Federa.l  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  is  due  to  (l) 
elimination  from  the  estimates  of  fiuidLS  to  cover  loan  acquisition  costs  in 
the  approximate  amount  of  $2,025,000  because  the  authority  to  make  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loans  expires  July  1,  1943,  under  existing  provisions  of  the  law, 
and.  (2)  inclusion  in  the  estimates  of  costs  incurred,  in  servicing  and  selling 
real  esta.te  in  the  approximate  amount  of  $952,486,  heretofore  treated  as  non- 
administrative  expense  and.  therefore- not  included  in  the  budget  estimates  for 
prior  jj'ears.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  to  be  reimbursed  the  Farm  Cred.it 
Acbministra.tion  represents  a  reduction  in  the  services  to  be  rejidered  the 
Corporation. 


CHillTGE  HI  lulRGUAGS 

The  estimate  includes  proposed  changes  in  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored,  cLeleted  matter  enclosed  v/ith  brackets); 

1,  *  *  *  purcliase  [(at  not  to  exceed  $750  each) ,  exchange],  maintenance, 
repair,  and.  operation  of  motor-propelled  passenger- carrying  vehicles, 
to  be  usedL  onljr  for  official  purposes;  [type’.n’iters,  a.dding  machines, 
and.  other  lafoor— saving  devices,  inclu.ding  their  repair  and  exchange;] 
rent  in  the  District  of  Coluifoia  [and  elsewhere]; 
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T-ie  first  deletion  is  recoitKiended  since  the  Independent  Offices  section  of 
the  1944  Budget  carries  general  provisions'  for  the  Governrient  as  a  whole 
deoiling  with  the  prices  vrhich  nay  he  for  autonohiles  and  the  exchange 

of  such  equipnent.  The  second  deletion  elininates  unnecessary  words  since 
specific  authority  for  purchase,  repair  and  exchange  of  such  equipnent  is 
not  required.  The  third  deletion  is  reconnended  since  specific  axithority 
is  not  required  for  .payment  of  rent. outside  the  District  of  Colunhia. 

*  payment  of  actua,!  transportation  and  other  necessary  expenses 
and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  dien  in  lieu  of  subsistence  [and  other 
expenses]  of  persons  serving.,  while  away  from  their  homes,  x^rithout 
other  compensation  from  the  United  States,  in  can  advisory  capacity  to 
the  Corpora.tion; 

The  siiift  in  the  position  of  the  words,  as  indicated  above,  is  loroposed  in 
the  Budget  in  the  interests  of  consistency  with  similar  provisions  in  other 
a,ppropriation  bills,  as  . explained,  under  the  same  languajge  change  in  "Salaries 
cand  exnDenses,  Barm  Credit  Administration", 

3,  ♦  *  Provided,  [That  a,ll  necessary  expenses  (including  services 
performed  on  a,  force  account,  contra,ct  or  fee  basis,  but  not  including 
other  personal  services)  in  connection  with  the  operation,  mauntenance, 
improvement,  or  disposition  of  real  or  persona,!  property  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  sbiC,!!  be  considered  as  . no nadninistra.ti ve  .  expenses  for  the 
purposes  hereof;]  That  all  expenditiu-es  which  under  the  accounting 
s7/stem  nr  escribed  for'  the  Corporation  by  the  General  Accotuit  Office 

are  to  be  treated  as  cault.al  .investments,  increasing  the  book  value 

of  acquired  fixed  •property  (real  estate  and  chattels),  shcall  be  con¬ 

sidered  as  noiiadministrat ive  exoer-ses  for  the  purposes  hereof;  *  *  * , 

The  provision  defining'  nonadministrative  expenses  is  revised  to  permit  the  in- 
cliision  in  administrative  expe.nses  of  operating  costs  of  the  Pederal  land 
banks  on  behalf  of  the  Corpora.tion  in  connection  v;ith  the  servicing  and  sale 
of  .real  estate-,  which  heretofore  lia.ve  been  classified  as  nonadministrative 
expenses. 

tfOEK  UlIDDR  ■THIS...i'iPPHOPIlIAT,IOU: 

General  s tat eo ent :  The  Federal  Farm  Mortga,ge  Corporation  v/as  created  by  the 
Federel  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act,  approved  January/  31,  1934  (48  Stat. 
344).,  It  is  a  wholly  owned  government  corporation  designed  (l)  to  assist  in 
financing  tlie  Federal  land  banhs  during  periods  of  emergency,  and  (2)  .to 
provide  funds  for  loais  to  be  made  by  the  Lraad  Bank  Comnisioner,  pursiiant  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  32..  of  the  ;Er.rergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933  (48 
Stat.  48) .  .  • 

The  business  of  the  Corporation  is  he,ndled  for  it  by  other  agencies  or  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  authorized  by  law  to  m,ake  their  services  and  facili¬ 
ties  available  to  the  Corpor.ation,  Services  are  performed  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  by  the  Farm.  Credit  Administ rail  on;  the  twelve  Federal  land  banks,  one 
in  each  Farm  Credit  District;'  the  Federal  reserve  banks;  the  Treasury 
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Department;'  and'!'th^;-3iii-dati'- bf" A^jrixnTltiiral-Ec.onop.ics  of  tile  Dexartnent  of 


Agriculture., '  "Tile  expen g-e's  of  tiie"' Co.rpo.ration.  are.,  incurred  origim-all;;’’  dy  the 
agencies  perforning  the- service  for  the  Coi’poration  and  the  Corporation  re- 
imhurpes-  each  of  then' tor  the' service  so:  rendered."  It  is  estimated  tliat 
$7,822,000  of  the  fund's  of  the  Corporation  will  he  reouired  for  this  purpose 
in  1944.  ■  ■  ■ 


There  follows  a .  sunviarizati on  of  the  estimates  of  the  amount  of 'expenses  to 
he  incurred  hy  the  various  offices  .'and  agencies  in  performing  services  for 
the  Corporation: 


!•  federal  land  hariks.  The  Federal  land  hanks  as- agents  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpora.tion  service  Land  !3a]ik 
Commissioner  16ms  cand  hanbAe  the  servicing  and  ,'sale  of  real 
.-.estate  on  hehalf  of  the  Corporation.  It  is  ^estimated  tliat 
the  cost  of  sujcIi  services  will  he.. . .  $6,848,093 

2.  -Farm  Credit  Administra.tion,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  central 
office-  of  the  Aclm.ini stra-t ion  through  its  personnel  and  the 
facilities  ayailahle  .to  it  funislies  - staotistical  aiid'research 
information,  maintains  the  Corporation’s  Central  Office  ac- 
cotuiting  records,  audits  its  vouchers  prior  to  di shursement 
exercises  supervision  over  the  Federal  land  hanks  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  servicing  of  the  Corporation's  loan  business  and 
serves-  in  other  advisors^  or  administrative  capacities.  The 

cost  .of  such  services  is  estimated  at  . . .  805,863 

3.  United  States  Treasur;^''  D e-par tn.'ent ; 


Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing:  The  honds  of.  the  Corpprar- 
tion  are  prepared-hy  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  .and  Printing. 

It-is  estimat e.d  that  the  cost  of  preparhig  and  issuing  nev; 

honds  .hy  the  Bureau  of  En^graving  and  Printing  ■'auII  he  . .  2,500 

Puh lie  Deh t ■ S ervi c e ;  The  Public  Debt  Service  receives  Cor¬ 
poration  honds  from  the  Bi-ur eau  ■  of. -'Engraving  and  Printing  and 
retains  custody  of  them  until  shipioed  to  Federal  reserve 
hanks,  for  issuance;  maintains  records  concerning,  outstanding 
Corporation  honds  and  unissued  coupon  bonds  .in  the  hands  vof  '  . 

Federal  reserve  hanks;  aubtts  the  accoinits  of  the  Federal 

reserve  hanks  with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  Corporation  • 

honds;  handles  bond  excha'nge  transactions  and  maintains 

proper  records  in  connection  therev/ith;  •  and  audits  ca,nc el ed 

secixrities.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  services  is . . ..-  45,000 


Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  The  Tneasur.en .  of  the  United 
States  acts,  as  c\istodian  for  s'ecuriti-es  pymed.  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion;  acts  as  depositary  for  the  cash  -of-  the.  Co.rpo.ration;  re¬ 
deems  the  honds  and  interest  coupons  when-  matured,,  and  issues 
and- pays'  checks  on  the  basis  of  Certifi.Gat'es  offtlie  Enhlic- 
Deht  Service  for  interest  on  reg’istered  bonds.  The  cost  of 
these  services  is  estimated  at  . . . 


16,000 


-  4.  federal  reserve  “bajiks*  -She  Pederal  reserve  "banks  as 
fiscal  agents  of  the  United  Sta,tes  nainta,in  stocks  of 
ruiissiaed  Federal  Farn  Mortgage  Corporation  conpon .  Donds 
for  the  purpose  of  naking  denoninational  excha,nge.  They 
also  r,eceive  subscriptions  to  purchase  Corporation  bonds 
when  they  are  publicly  offered  and  nal-ce  delivery  of  the 
bonds  and  collect  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  for  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Corporation.  They  also  pay,  when  presented, 
matured  interest  coupons  and  'oonds  of  the  Corporation  for 
which  the:/  are  reimbursed  from  Corporation  finds  on 
deposit  vrith.  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The 
cost'  of  services  to  be  perforraed  bj/  the  Federal  reserve 

baiiks  is  estimated  at' . _ . .  .  ,  50,000 

5. '  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonics,  Department  of  Agri-^ 

culture;  The  Burea,u  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriciilture  renders  services  to  the  Mort-  ... 

"V  gage  Corporation  in  the  formulating  of  programs  for  the 
^  better  adaptation  of  farm  mortgage  loans  to  the  req^'nire- 
ments  of  sound  land  use  and  e..gri cultural  .adjustment  in 
various  states  and  localities.  The  cost  of 'the  services 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  for  the  year  19M  is  estimated  at  . . . .  52,444 

6.  Miscellaneous  general.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  miscellaneous  expenses  to  be  pand  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  others  than  the  agencies  enumerat ed- in  the  amount 


of . . . .  I .  • .  2,100 

Total  estimated  administrative  expenses . .  7, 822,000 


Current  urogram;  The  lending  authority  of  the  Land  B.ank  Commissioner,  v/hose 
loans  are  financed  by  the  Feder.al  Form  Mortgage  Corporation,  e^qjires  on  July 
1,  1943.  In  the  absence  of  additional  legislation  therefor  the  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1944  will  be  devoted  to  the  servicing 
of  outstanding  loans  and  real  estate  on  its  books  as  of  the  date  its  lending 
authority  expires.  As  in  the  past  every  effort  will  be  made  to  follow  sound 
collection  policies  and  to  urge  borrowers  to  reduce  their  indebtedness  out 
of  the  increased  farm  income  thnt  is  available  to  them.  They  are  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  advance  pajnnents  on  their  loans  and  to  build  up  reserves 
for  themselves  which  can  be  used  in  future  yPars  and  to  purclmse  ¥a,r  Savings 
Bonds. 

'I 

Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  land  banks  are  agents  of  the  Corporation  in  servicing 
its  loans,  it  \in.ll  also  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  program  of  the  Federal  land 
banks  in  its  efforts  to  decentralize  its  servicing  activity  to  national  fo,rra 
loan  associa,tions  throughout  the  country,  and  to  serve  farmers  better  a.nd 
more  promptly,. 

There  follow  selected  comparative  data  on  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation. 


rEDERAL  Eimi4  MORTG-A&E  CORPORATIOIT 
Table,!.  .Selected  conparative  data- 


Item 

June  30,  1940 _ 

June  30,  1941 

June  30,  1942 

G-ross  assets  . . . * 

$1,558, 415, '400 

$1,509,472,342 

$1,407,758,484 

Loans  outstanding; 

Numb  er  . . 

433,706 

432,243 

411,579  ' 

Amount  . . 

668,850,213- 

630,118,518 

567,745,303 

Loans  closed  during  year  ended; 

Numb  er  . . 

18,066 

23,359 

19 ,692 

Amount  . . . 

30,251,371 

40,208,440 

34,956,322 

Repayments  of  loans  during  year 

ended  . 

61,340,273 

65,110,833 

86,745,206 

Loans  delinouent; 

Dumb  er  . 

99,962 

93,037 

63,933 

Amount  . .' . ' . . 

'  187,328,898 

169,150,701 

112,073,189 

Percent  of  loans  delinquent: 

•- 

Eumb  er  . 

23.0 

21.5 

15.5 

Amount  . 

28.0 

26.8 

19.7 

Real  estate  and  sheriffs’  certif- 

i cates  acquired  during  ye-af 

ended: 

Number . . . 

'4,899 

3,  567 

3, 438 

Investment  . 

15,320,177 

11,497,477 

11,078,222 

Real  estate  a.nd  sheriffs'  certif- 

i cates  disposed  of  during  year 

ended; 

Number; 

vfnole . 

■  6,587 

5,504 

5,414 

Part  . . 

386 

373 

445 

Investment  . . . 

19,876,388 

17,894,121 

18,730,913 

Real  estate  and  sheriffs'  certif- 

i cates  on  hand; 

■  Numb  er  . . . . 

'  -8,537 

6,558 

4,539 

I nv 0 s tr.iGii'b  *•*••••••••••••••• 

27,390,061 

22,631,948 

16,481,692 

Bonds  outstanding  . . . 

1,269,387,900 

1,259,387,900 

1,192,764,200 

Capital  stock  . . 

200,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

Earrn  Credit  Administration  -  Division  of  Einance  a,nd  Accounts. 


G^^'ERAI.  PROVISIONS 


Provisions  applica’^ls  to  the  Depa?’t',rien,t  as  a'  Oiole,  hitherto  carried  at 
various  places  in  the  A;  j-iiculture  .ly^propriation  .;iots,,  are  brought  together 
at  the  end  o.t’  f  o  Pill  as  proposed  tor  19-M-I-j  five  separate  '’sections," 
as  follorfs; 

Section  2:  This  new  section  covers  tlie  authority  tor  T'-'-  interchange  of 
appropriations,  the  same  provision  as  was  carried  in  the  I'fi'.p  Acto  T'he 
following  transfer  was  made  under  this  authority  in  19i-i-2: 


Amount  ;  ;  : 

trans-  ;  From--  !  To--  ;  Reasons 

ferred  :  : 


9)4,000 


Salaries  and  ex- 
Dense s,  bureau  of 
'  .n  i-'ia  1  I V.  dust  r  y , 
Meat  inspection 


Salaries  and  ; 
oxcenses.  Bureau  : 
'of  Animal  Industry,’ 
Inspection  and  ; 
nuarantine  : 


i^or  purchase  of 
passenger- 
carrying 
vehicle  s 


Section  3-  This  section  covers  the  provisions  for  "work  for  other  depart¬ 
ments,"  Yifith  no  change  from  tho  same  item  co.rriod  in  tho  19^1.3  ii.ct« 

Section  9.:  This  section  covers  the  provisions  rolatirg  to  the  purchase,  opera 
tion  and  maintenance  of  passeng  jr-carr^k-np  vehicles  with  cha,nges  indicated  as 
follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets;  new  langiiage  underscored); 


Sec.  )i,o  "‘‘ithin  the  unit  limit  of  cost  fixed  by  la'.v  the  lurap-sum 
appropriations  herein  made  for  the  Department  [of  Agriculture] 
shall  be  available  for  ■*'hs  pio.rchase  of  motor-propelled  and 
horse-drapn  passenger-carrving  vehicles  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  the  field  work  of  the  Department  [of  Agriculture]  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia;  Provided,  That  such  vehicles  shall  be  used 
only  for  O'f’ficial  service  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
this  shall  not  prevent  the  continued  use  for  official  service  of 
motor-truc''':s  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  [Provided  further.  That 
the  limitation  on  expenditures  for  purchase  of  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  in  the  field  service  shall  be  interchangeable  bek-Yeen  the 
various  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department,  to  such  extent  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  may  require;]  Provided  further. 

That  appropriations  contaj.ned  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of  motor-propelled  and 
horse-drami  passenger-carr^^'ing  vehicles;  [Provided  further. 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may, exchange  motor-propelled 
and  horse-draTOi  vehicles,  tractors,  road  equipm.ent,  and  boats, 
and  .parts,  accessories,  tires,  or  equipmient  thereof,  in  whole 
or  in  part  paj/ment  for  vehicles,  tractors,  road  equipment,  or 
boats,  or  parts,  accessories,  tires,  or  equipraent  of  such 
vehicles,  tractors,  road  oquipment,  or  boats  purchased  by  him;] 
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Provided  further.  That  the  funds  available  to  the  Agricultural 
Conservation’  and  Adjustment  Administration  mav  be  used  [during 
tTTe”  f’i  s’ca"r  v’eal?^**f  or  v»'-hich  annropriati  ons  are  herein  made]  for  the 
maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  one  pa ssenger-carrying 
vehicle  rfor  official  purposes]  in  the  District  of  Columbia' 

(36  eta to  699)“ 


The  proviso  permittinr  the  Department  to  interchange  between  bureaus, 
lim.itations  on  the  purchase  in  the  field  of  na ssenger- carruHng  vehicles  is 
eliminated  ss  being  unnecessary^  si.nce  neither  the  A.griculture  Appropriati on 
ict  l^j.!.3  carried,  nor  is  f'era  proposed  in  the  Budget  for  19^l^-!-j  limita¬ 

tions  on  such  purchases  in  view  od  the  priorities  siti;ation  and  other  cur¬ 
rent  factors  wh.ich  in  themselves  effectively  restrict  the  abilitv  of  the 
Department  to  purchase  automobiles.  In  this  connection,  a  definite  under¬ 
standing  was  had  v;ith  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  during  the 
hearin  gs  on  the  1945  -Act  that,  though  specific  lim.itations  on  purcliases  were 
not  to  be  included  in  the  j'.ct,  the  Department’s  purci'.ases  would  not  exceed 
tlie  nnabers  of  ve’'icles  indicated  in  the  passenger-carrying  vehicle  state- 
ments  in  the  1945  Budget  even  if  the  conditions  of  availabilit;'''  of  vehicles 
should  materially  impiove.  The  Department  assures  the  Committee  f  'at  it  v/ill 
be  bound  by  the  same  uiider standing  in  19^j4j  s-^^d  will  not  purchase  a  larger 
number  of  vehicles  than  the  total  indicated  in  the  1941!-  Budget,  unless 
clearance  is  obtained  from  the-  Committee. 


The  authority  to  excliange  vehicles  and  other  equipment  in  whole  or  part  pay¬ 
ment  for  similar  equinment  is  deleted  as  being  unnecessary  since  the  Budget 
includes  similar  authority  ■f’or  the  Covernmont  a's  a  whole  under  the  Independent 
O.fficos  Appropriation  section,  as  follows: 


Sec.  7*  purchasing  motor-propelled  or  a.nimal-drawn  veliicles 

or  tractors,  or  road,  agr ■' c’s! tural ,  'manu’*^r,cturin‘' ,  or  laboratory 
eauipment,  or  boats,  or  parts,  accessories,’  tires,  or  equipment 
thereof,  the  head  0'!'  a'nv  execi,''tive  department  or  independent 
establishment  or  his  duly  authorized  r-epr  ysentative  m.a’',’’  ex¬ 
change  or  sell,  similar,  items  and  apply  the  exchange  allowances 
or  proceeds  o"’  sales  in  such  cases  in  whole  or  in  part  p.a'^mient 
therefor.’ 


The  -words  ’’during  th-  fiscal-  ■'ee''.r  .for  ■’■rhich  a'proprlations  are  her-ein  made’' 
are  deleted  as  being  superfluous. 


In  the  last  proviso,'. the  u/ords  ''Conservation  and"  are  added  so  as  to  read 
"Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjustment  iLdmini  strati  on.  “  The  vrord  ''official 
is  dslet.;d  as  being  superfluous,  since  general  provisions,  in  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  not  serve  to  restrict  the  use  of  this  vehicle  to  of- 
.f ioial  purpose s . 


Section  This  section  relates  to  the  einplo^mient  of  aliens,  and  is  revised 
as  follov^s  (now  language  uiadGrsco.rod,  deleted  niatter  enclosed  ifith  brackets): 


- 


See.  [2]  5.  [No  part  of  any  appropriation  contaimd  in  this  Act 
authorized  hereby  to  be  exoended  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  any  officer  or  emploA^oo  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  corporation  the  maiority  of  the  stock  of  lyvhich 
is  ovmed  by  the  Government  of  tho  United  States,  v/hose  post  of 
duty  is  in  the  c®ntinental  United  States  unless  such  person  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  on^ 

+-ho  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act  who  being  eligible  for 
citizenship  had  theretofore  filed  a  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  or  who  owes  allegiance  to  the  United  States: 
Provided  further.  That  this  section]  Provisions  of  law  prohibiting 
or  restricting  the  emplo-vment  of  _aj).iens  shall' ^"t  IToply  to 
(^1)  the  temnorary  emnl c-rmont  of  translators  [on  a.  teiaporary  basis 
where]  ?/hen'''c'oripetent  citizen  translators  are  not  available  [and 
it  shall'  not  anoly  to  the  temrorary!;  (2)  ern.p'' owont  in  cases  of 
emergency  of  persons  in  tho  fiold  service  of  the  Department  ±or 
periods  'of  [less]  not  more  than  sixty  days'  I  :  Provided  further. 

That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to];  (p)  employment  on  the 
Emergency  Rubber  Project;  (i_|.)  employment  by  the  Rural  Electriiica- 
t i on  AdSTin i s't rirtTon^oT^o t  to  exceed  te/enty  junior  engineer 
trainees  who  are  citizens  of  other  American  republics [.  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines];  and  (5)  employment  under  the  appropriation  for  the 
Office  of  Foreign  iigricultural  Relations  (^6  Stat.  7Q2]r» 

The  first  deletion  and  first  insertion  are  proposed  because  the  19i4iL  Budget 

provides  a  restriction,  for  the  Government  as  a  whole,  on  the  emplojarient  of 

aliens,  under  the  Independent  Offices  section,  as  follows: 

Sec,  9.  Unless  otherv/ise  specified,  no  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  sha.ll  be  used  to  pay  the  cempdnsa 
tion  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  agency  tho  majority  of  tho  stock  of  which  is 
ovmcd  by  the  Government  the  United  States,  whose  nost  of  duty 
is  in  continental  United  s-bc.tes  unless  such  person  is  a  citizen 
of  the  TJnited  States  or  a  person  in  the  service  of  tho  United 
States  on  the  date  of  this  enactm.ent  w'ho ,  being  eligible  for 
citizenship,  had  theretofore  filed  a  declaro.tion  of  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  or  who  ovres  allegiance  to  the  United  States.,. 

'^hi "  section  shall  not  nnnlv  to  citizens  of  the  Com.mbnwoalth  of 
the  "Shilinnine s  or  to  nationals  of  those  countries  allied  with 
tho  ted  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  (56  Stat.  [1.22). 

The  changes  in  the  first  and  /second  exceptions  to  tlio  general  limitation, 

subheadings  (1)  and  (2),  are  merely  editori-.l. 


I 
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third  excention,  sr.bheading  (3),  rerriits  emplo;'Tiient  of  aliens  on  the 
Ererrercv  Rnhter  '^ro'iect  ('"-na'^njle)  .  iuthorit"'?'  for  nsing  aliens  on  this 
■nro-^“ct  "ras  nrovided  in  the  .Secord  Deficiency  Apnroor iaftien  A-ct  lyh-,  and 
the  Second  Sn.-ooleriental  National  Defense  Appropriat- on.  Act ,  l-i'-3,  ^-nd  should 
not  be  discontinued  nonr  t^at  tbe  fiX’^ds  are  carried^  in  .the  Department  of 
Agriculture  .Act,  s'nce  it  is  necessa.r"'^  to  drac/  beavi.l''.r  on  alien  labor 
(esneciallv  bexican)  n  securing  ivorkers-  .for  this  essential  war  nroiect, 

A  .fi.fth  exception,  subheading  (5)j  continues  the  authoritj''  for  employment  of  ’ 
aliens  bv  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  .Relations,  and  is.m.ade  necessary 
by  virtue  of  including  in  the  appropriation  for  that  office  funds  and  author¬ 
ity  to  carry  out  the  Secretary's  fujiction  as  a-,mem.ber  of  the  joint  Great 
Britain-United  States  Combined  Food  Board.  Authori'fy  to  hire  aliens  for 
this  work  was  included  in  the  Second  Supplemental  National  Defense  A.ppropri- 
ation  .Act,  1943 ^  when  funds  were  provided  for  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  lyUp.  •  , 


# 


Section  6:  This  section  covers  the  restriction  on  the  em.ployment  of  persons 
who  are  members  of  organizations  that  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  o  f  the  TJrited  States,  with  no  change  f’rom  the  .  same  provision  carried 
in  the'19lt.3  Act. 

Section  U  of  the  19^4-3  Act,  relating,  to  travel';  Section  li  o.f  the  19i-l-3 
Agricultural  A.ppropr ia'tion  Act  provided  as  follows; 

■  Sec.  I|..  '  Gf  the  total  amount  available  under  this  A.ct  for  traveling 
expenses,  the  Secrotarv  o.f  .Agriculture  is  authorize4  and  directed,' 
on  or  before  August  1,  19^-'-^  Ac  cover  into  the  surplus  Jund  of  the 
'^reasur;'r  the  sura  of  ■‘'^l,300',.000,  pvhich  shall  be  in  addition  to 
reductions  in  amounts  available  for  traveling  e.xpenses  re  stilting 
from  decreases  in  the  appropriations  'm'ade  by  this  A.ct  below  the 
■F^udget  estimates,  .  ■ 

This  section  providsvd  for  the  return  to  surplus  of  '**’.1,500,000  of  the  ^ 

amounts  available  -in  the  Avet  ■''or  travel.  In  effect,  thi.s  section  reduced 
the  appropriati  ons  by  that  ai'n.oimt  but  left  to  the  di  scretion  o  f  the  Secretary 
the  decision  as  to  the  amount  by  which,  each  appropriation  would  be-reduced. 
Ghese  am^ounts  have  been  determined  and  returned  to  surplus  from  .the  appropri¬ 
ations  involved.  • , 

The  amounts  returned  to  surplus  in  19-^i-3  9-^®  reflected  as  rs.ductions  in 
the  various  appropriations  in  the  estiin-ates  for  Therefore,  the 

Depar'fcment  has,  in  reality/,  projected  the  intent  of  Section  I4.  into  the 
budget  year  by  distributing  the  reductions  in  travel  in  a.dvance  o.f  the 
appropriation  of  the  funds.  Accordingly,  it  is  recommended  that  Section  U 
be  deleted  .from  the  Act  since  the  reductions  contemplated  therein  have 
already  been  provided  for  in  the  .Budget  estimates. 


CLAI.US,  JTU)r4rsyTS  and  private  . reli  ff  acts 

Obligations  totalling  .'*^'2l8,5i4.9«93  ‘'A'cre  incurred  during  19^2  for  claims, 
judgmonts,  and  private  relief  a.cts  involving  the  Department  of  Agricxilt'ure. 
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'mISCEJ.LAI'^EOFS  COF'^RIBFTED  FTTDS,  depart?!?"?  of  A0RTCIF.TT"RE 

This  account  covers  misccllaneoiis  contributed  funds  received  bv  the  De- 
nartment  o'^  Agricvilturo  from  states,  local  organizations,  individuals, 
etc.,  denosit, od  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  made  available 
For  carrving  out  x^arious  coop  'rativo  a.grc-ements .  "’he  amounts  obligated 
thereunder  durin""  the  f^.scal  voar  IF.I'.T  and  estiraated  for  1043  and  IF'^iJ-!- 
are : 

loi|2 . . .  ‘*?100,320 

I‘^L.3  (e  stinated) .  = . .  . ,  127,  ^-00 

I'^'^Li-l.  (estimated)......  13l!-,900 


■'USCELLAUEOUS  WST  ACCOUNTS, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICTT,TURE 


These  accounts  have  been  established  in  order  to  refund  mone3rs  received 
from  individuals,  etc.,  and  cov.^rod  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  State 
b^y  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  excess  of  the  amounts  actually/  ea.rn0d 
or  duo.  There  are  listed  belor/  the  sevc-ra.!  trust  accounts  involved  and 
the  amounts  appropriated  and  obligated  during  the  fiscal  year  194-2: 

Unearned  fees  and  other  charges.  Section  8a (4),  Commodity'' 


Exchange  Act 


«eoaooo«Q«06eeoe«o*ooo*«a«o»»*oe«»eoaoo««o 


0 


Return  of  Excess  Deposits  for  Reproductions  of  Photo¬ 
graphs,  F'osaics  and  Maps  ,..,o .  3^657 

Unclaimed  Moneys  of  Individuals  ’Those  MTioreabouts  are 

Knoivn  ...........................................  ......  978 


Total 


4,635 


-:l^f :^r^  -  y-^  .  •  -w. 
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